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FABIUS M^XIMUS. 

CUCH were tlae' memorable aftions of " Pericles, * as far 
as we have been able to coUed them j aqd now we 
proceed to the life of Fabitijf Maximus. 

The firft Fabius was the fon of fHerculefcby one of the 
nymphs, according to fome authors, or, ay others fay, by 
a woman of the country, near the river Tyber. From him 
came the fami^ ^ the Fabii, one of the f moil numerous 
and illudrioQsJRU^me. Yet fome authors write, that the 
firft founders o^BBpimily Were called J Fodiiy on account 
of their catchin^wild- beads by means oi pits ; for 2. pit is 
ftStifiQ Latin cMtA foveas and the viordifodere fignifies to 
dig: but in time two. letters being changed, they had the 
name of Fabii. This family produced many eminent men, 
the moft conliderable of whom was } Rullusy by the Ro- 

Voi*. II. . B mans 

f The mod numerous, for that family ulooe undertook mt war a- 
gaind the Veientes, and ^nt out thr(^ hundred and 0x perfons of their 
own name, who were all llain in that expedition. It was likewife one 
of the moil illuftriou^ ; for the Fabii had borne the highed o€Pces in 
the dare, and two of them had been' feven times confuls. 

I Pliny's account of th«*hiajtcr is muqh more probable, viz, that 
th^ were calleci Fabii ^ « Fakft, from their Ikili m raifing beans ; a« 
icveral other famih'es of note among the Romans were denominated 
irom other branches of husbandry. Indeed, their fird heroes tilled the 
gf^nd with their own hands. \ 

§ This Fabius RuUus was five times conful, and gained fcveral im- 
portant Yi<^orie8 over the Samnltes, Tiifcans, and other nations. It 
was not, however, from thefe great adtfons that^he obtained the fur- 
name of Maximusy but from bis behaviour in the cenforlhip ; during 
which he reduced the populace of Rome into four tribes, who before 
were difpef fed among all the tribes in general, and by that means had 
very great power in the aflemblies. Thcfc wcrp called Tribus Urbonds, 
lav. Ub. ix.cap.>|6. * 
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furnamed Maximus^ or ihe great^ and from him the Fabius 
Maximus of whom wc are- writings was the fourth in 
defcent. 

This laft had the furname of Verrucofus from a fmall wart 
on his upper lip. He was likewife called « Ovicula from 
the mildnefs and gravity of his behaviour when a boy. 
Nay, his compofed demeanour, and his filcnce, his caution 
in engaging in the diver&ons of the other boys, the flownefs 
and difficulty with which he took what was taught him, 
together with the fubmiffive mannc^ir in which he complied* 
with the propofals of his comrades, brought him under the 
fufpicion of ftupidity and fooUibnefs, with thofe that did 
ndt thoroughly know him. Yet a few there were who per^ 
ceivecfthat his compofednefs was owing to the folidity of 
his parts, and who. difcerncd withal a magnanimity and 
lion-like co^v^ in his nature. In a fhort time, when ap- 
plication to buHnefs drew him out, it was obvious even to 
the many, that his feeming inadivity was a command which 
he had of his paflipns, that His cautioufaela^was prudence, .^. 
and that w^hat had paflfed for heaviafefs atki infenfibility ' 
was really an immoveable firmnefs of-fouL_ ^ He faw what 
an important concern the adminifttation was, and' in what 
wars the republic was frequently engaged, and thetefore 
by exercife prepared his body, confidered its ftrength a^ a 
uatural armour j at the fame time he improved his powers 
of perfuafipn, as the engines by which the people are to be 
moved 5 adapting them to the manner of his life. For in 
his eloquence there was nothing of affe6lation, no t empty 
pi aufible- .elegance, but it was full of that goodfenfe which 
was peculiar to him, and had a fententious force and depths 
laid to have refembled that of Thucydides* There is an 
oration of his flill extiint, which he delivered before the 
people on occaiipii of his fon^s funeral, who died after he 
had been conful. 

Fabius Maximus was % five times conful 5 and in his firft 
confulfhip waiS honoured with a triumph for the vi6^oryhe 
gained over the Ligurians 5 who being defeated by him fn 
a fet battle, with the lofs of a great number of men, were 
driven behind the Alps, and kept fxdm fuch inroads and 

ravages 

■ • Ovicula fif^nlfies a UftUfieep, 

t The writers that afifed this, Plato call* XeyiU^nt^ 

\ Fabius was conful the firft time in the year of Rome 521 ; and 
the fifth time, io the tenth year of the f^pood Pi^mc war^ in the year 
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ranges «$ they bad ufed to make in the neighbouring pro - 
I Tinces. 
[ Some years after, * Hannibal having invaded Italy, and 

gained the battle of Trebia, advanced through Tufcany, 

* laying wafte the country, and (Iriking Rome itielf with ter« 
ror and allonifhment. This dcfolation was ai^nounced by 
figns and prodigies, fome familiar to the Romans, as that 

i of thunder for inflance, and others quite flrange and unac- 
countable. For it was faid, that certain (htelds fweated 
blodti^ th^t bloody corn was cut at Antium, that red-hot 

'- dones fell from the air, that the Falerians faw the heavens 
open, f and many billets fall, upon one of which thefe 
words were very legible. Mars brandijbetb his arms. But 
^aius Flaminius, then conful, was not difcouraged by any 
of tkefe things. He was indeed naturally a man of much 
fire and ambition, and befides was elated by former fuc- 
ceffes which he had met with contrary to all probability ; 
for againft the fenfe of thefenate and his colleague, he had 
^. engaged with'.^hc Gauls'and beaten them. J Fabius like- 

jr - wife paid but'little regard to prodigies, as too abfurd to be 

^ believed, notwi|hftanding the great effe£l they had upon 

• ' the multitude. Btit being informed how fmall the numbers 
[ of the enemy were, and of their want of money, he advifed 
I B 2 . the 



• Here Plutarch leaves a void of fifteen years. Ft wa« not indeed 
a remarkable period of the life of Fabius, Hannibal entered f taly in 
the year of Rome S3S- He defeated Sclpio in the battle of Ticinus, 
before he beat Semproniud in that of Trebia. 

f Plutarch mifanderftood IJvy, and of the two prodigies which he 
mentions, made but one. Livy fays, " At Falerium the fky was fjcen 
** to open, and in the void fpace a great light appeared. The lots at 
** Prsnefte (hrunk of their own accord, and one of them dropped dfjwu, 
•« whereon was written, Mzt& handj/h^tb bif/TVord." Liv. lib. xxii. 

Thefe lots were bits of oak handfomely wrought, with Tome ancient 
charadters infcribed upon them. When any came to confult them, the 
coffer in which they were kept was opened, and a child having firlt 
ihaken them together, drew out one from the red, which contained the 
anfwer to the.querift*s demand. As to the lots being ibrunk, which 
JLivy mentions, and which was confidered as a bad omen, no doubt the 
priefts bad two fets, a fmaller and a greater, which they played upon 
the people's fuperftirion as they plealed. Cicero fays, they were very 
little re^rded in his time. Cic. de divinat. lib. iL 

I If Fabius was not moved by thofe prodigies, it was not becaufc: he 
defpifed rhem, (as his colleague did, who according to Livy, r>cither 
•feared the gods nor took advice of men) but becaule he hoped by ap- 
•pcafing the anger of the godis, to render the prodigies incffedual. (t 
was not Fabius, however, bat Cn. Scrvilios Gcmiousj wlu) was col- 
league to Flaminius. 
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the Romans to have patience j not to give battle to a roan 
who led on an array hardened by many confli^s for this 
very purpofe, but to fend fuccours to their allies, and to 
fecure the towns that were in their poffeffion, until the vi- 
gour of the enemy expired of itfelf, like a flame for want 
,of fuel. 

Me could not, howe-ver, prevail upon Flaminius. That 
;reneral declared he would neVer fuffer the war to approach ' 
Rome, nor, like Camillus of old, difpute within the walls, 
who fliould be the maftcr of the city. He, therefore, or- 
dered the tribunes to draw out the forces, and mounted his 
horfe, but was * thrown headlong off the horfe, without any 
vifible caufe, being felzed with a fright and trembling. 
Yet he perfilled^n his relblutions of marching out to meet* 
Hannibal, and drew up his army near the lake called 
,f Thrafymenus, in Tufcany. 

While the armies were engaged, there happened aa 
earthquake, which overturned whole cities, changed the 
courfe of rivers, and tore oft' the tops of mountains : yet ^ 
not one of the combatants was. in the leaft: fenfible .of that - 
violent motion. Flaminius himfelf, having greatly figna- 
lized his flrength and valour, fell 5 and with him the /• 
braveft of his troops; the rell being routed, a great car- 
narge enfued : full J fifteen thoufand were (lain, and as 
many taken prifoners. Hannibal was very defirous of dif- 
cdvering the body of Flaminius, that he might bury it witlfc ' 
.due honour, as a tribute to his bravery, but he could not 
find it, nor could any account be given what became of it. 

When 

* This fall from his horfe, which was confidered as an ill omen, was 
followed by another as bad. When the enfign attempted to pull his 
{landard olit of the ground, in order to march, he had not ftgsngth 
enough to do it. But where is the wonder, fays Cicero, to have a horfe 
fake fright, or to find a ftandard-bearer feebly endeavouring to draw up 
the ftandard, which he had perhaps purpofcly ftruck deep into the 
ground ? 

f Now the lake of Perugia. 

\ Notwithftanding this complete vltflory, Hannibal loft only fifteen 
hundred men; for he fought the Romans at great advantage, having 
drawn them into an ambufcade between the hills of Cortona and the 
lake rhrafymenu?. Livy, and Valerius Maximus, make the number 
'of prifoners only fix thoufand ; but Polybius fays, they were much 
more numerous. About ten thoufand Romans, mofl of them wounded 
niade their cfcape, and took their rout to Rome, where few of them 
arrived, the reft dying of their wounds,before they reached the capital. 
Two mothers were fo tranfported with joy, one at the gate of the ci- 
. ty, when Ihc faw her fon unexpedledly appear, and the other at home, 
where flie found her fon, that they both expired oja the fpot. 
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When tlie Romans loft the battle cf Trebia, neither the 
generals fent a true account of it, nor the meflenger rcprc- 
fented it as it was : both pretended the vi<51ory was doubt- 
ful. But as to the laft, as Toon as the praetor Pomponius 
was apprifed of it, he affembled the people, and without 
difguiilng the matter in the leaft, made this declaration : 
** Romans, we have loft a great battle, our array is cut to 
" pieces, and Flaminius, the conful, is fiain j think, there- 
" fore, what is to be done for your fafety." The fame 
commotion which a furious wind caufes in the ocean, did 
thefe words of the praetor produce in fo vaft a multitude. 
In the firft confternation, they could not tix upon any thing : 
but at length all agreed that affairs required the diredlion;* 
of an abfolute power, which they called the di61atorfliip, 
and that a man fliould be pitched upon for it, who would' 
cxcrcife it with fteadinefs and intrepidity. That fuch a man 
"was Fabius Maximus, who had a fpirit and dignity of man- 
ners equal to fo great a command, and befides was of an 
age iu' which the vigour of the body is fufficient to execute- 
the purpofes of the mind, and courage is tempered with*^ 
prudence* 

' Purfuint to thefe refolutions, Fabiu»was chofen * dicta- 
tor, and he appointed f Lucius Minucius his general of the 
horfe. But firft, he^defircd permiflion of the fenate to make 
ufc of a horfe when in the field. This was forbidden by 
an ancient law, either bec^ufe they placed their greateft . 
ftrength in the infantry, and therefor^ chofe that the com- 
mander-in-chief fhould be always pofted among them j or 
clfe becaufe they would have the dictator, whofe power in 
all other refpeds was very great, and indeed arbitrary, in 
this c&(g at leaft appear to be dependent upon the people • 
In the next place, Fabius, willing to ftiow the high autho- 
rity and grandeur of his office, in order to make the people' 

"more tiaflable and fubmiirive, appeared in public with 
twenty -four li6Iors carrying \\\t fafces before him^ and 

» when the furviving conful met him, he fent one of his oill- 

X cers to order him to difmifs his liBors^ and the other 
/. . B 3 enfigns 

• A didtMor could not be regularly named but by the furvivln;^ 
conful, and Servilius being with the army, the people appointed Fabi-' 
OS by their own authority with the title of prodid^ator. However, tlie^ 
gratitude of Roin« allowed his defcendants to put dictator hiiltad of 
prodi<aatQr io the lift of his titles. 

f According to Folybius and l.ivy, his name wa» -not Lucius but 
Marcus Minucins ; nor was he pitched upon by,f*bius, but- by.ths'■• 
pcoplc, . - * 
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enfigns of his employment, and to join him as a private - 
man. 

Then beginning with an aft of religion, « which is the 
befl of all beginnings, and affuring the people that thcrr 
defeats were not owing to the cowardice of the foldiers, but 
to the general's neglefi of the facred rites and aufpices, he. . 
exhorted them to entertain do dread of the enemy, but by- 
extraordinary honours to propitiate th^ gods. Not that he 
wanted to infufe into them a fpirit of fuperilition, but to "1 
confirm their valour by piety, and to deliver them from J 
every other fear by a fenfe of the divine proteftion. On that ^ 
occafion he confulted feveral of thofe myflerious books of 
the Sibyls, which contained matters of great ufe to the J 
ilate 'y and it is faid, that fome of the prophecies found' j| 
there, perfcdly agreed with the circumllances of thofe 
times : but it was not lawful for him to divulge them* 
However, in full affembly, he f vowed to the gods a ver 
facruniy that is, all the young which the next fpring fhaU 
produce, on the mountains, the fields, the rivers, and mea» 
dows of Italy, from the goat^, the fwine, the iheep, and the * » 
cows. He likewife vowed to exhibit the great games in ho-» 
sour of the gods, and to expend upon thofe gan^s three 
hundred and thirty- three thoufand fefierces^ three hundreil 
and thirty-three dinarii^ and one third of a denarius; which 
iiim, in our Greek money, is eighty-three thoufand five 
liundred and eighty-three drachmas^ and two obolu What 
his reafon might be for fixing upon that precife nusaber, k 
not eafy to determine, unlefs it were on account of the per- 
£e6llon of the number three, as being the firit of odd num- ' 
bers, the firfl of plurals, and containing in itfelf the firii ^ 
differences, and the firll elements of all numbers. 

Fabius having taught the people to repofe thcmfclveson 
afts of religion, made them more eafy as to future events. 
For his own part, he placed all his hopes of viftory iji him- 
fclf, believing that heaven blcffes men with fucccfs, on ac- . « 
couni.of their virtue and prudence^ and therefore he watchcd^^ 
the motions of Hannibal, not with a defigo to give him^^|)y 
battle, but by length of time to wafte his fpiwt and vigour, *"' 
and gradually to deftroy him by meansof hisluperiorityin 
men and money. To fecure himfelf againil the enemy's 
horfe, he took care to encamp above them on high and 

mountainous 

•{• This vaw hnd formerly been made tp-Mars hy Aului CorncUtit, 
and ncglc<5lcd.^ ^ ,• 
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mountainous places. When they fat fUU he did the fame ^ 
I iiyhen they were in motiony he fhowed himfelf upon the 
L heights, at fuch a difiance as not to be obliged to £ght a* 
L jainfl his inclination, and ye^ near enough to keep them 
I in perpetual alarm, as if, amidil his arts to gain time, he 
', intended every moment to ffive them battle. 

Thefe dilatory proceedings expofed him to contempt, 
, among the Romans in general, and even in his own army, 
tf?" The enemy, too, excepting Hannibal, thought him a man 
f *of no fpirit. He alone was fenfiblc of the keenncfs of Fa- 
1^ iius, and of the manner in which he intended to carry on 
the war, and therefore was determined, if poflible, either 
by ftratagem or force, to bring him to a battle, concluding, 
i that otherwife the Carthaginians muft be undone j iince 
> they could not decide the matter in the field, where they 
had the advantage, but muft gradually wear away, and be 
reduced to noihing, when the difpute was only who Ihould 
be fupcrior in men and money. Hence it was, that he ex- 
haufted the whole art of war j like a Ikilful wreftler, who 
watches every opportunity to lay hold of his advcrfavy. 
\ Sometimes he advanced and alarmed him with the appre- 
tenfions of an attack ^ fometinies by marching and counter^ 
I marching he led him from place to place *, hoping to draw 
him from his plan of caution. £ut as he was fully per- 
1 fuaded of its utility, he kept immoveably to his refolutjon. 
f Minucius, his general of hoxfe, gave him, however, no 
! fn^U trouble by his unfeafonable courage and heat^ haran- 
guing the army, and filling them with a furious dcfircto come 
. to aclion, and a vain confidence of fuccefs. Thus the fol- 
diers were taught to defpife Fabins, and by way of d«rifion 
to call him t the Fe^jgigogue of Hannibal, while they ex- 
tolled Minutius as a gireat man, and one that aded up to 
^ the dignity of Rome. This led Minucius to give a freer 
fcQ|ie ttt Ij^ arrogance and pride, and to ridicule the dila- 
tor for ej^camping conftantly up6n themountains, '* asif he 
>** didTT on pur pofe that his men might more clearly behold 
*• Italy laid wafte with fire and fword." And heafked the. 
friends of Fabius, " whether he intended to take his army 
'* «p into heaven, as he had bid ^dieu to the world below, 
** or whether he would fcreenhimfelf from the enemy with 
B 4 - " clouds 

* Ejervfi'*} ^on v»%fL r?; tt^^&k^i&t >joyifffji,6))> CttXe/Aivef. 
I for the office of a pedagogue of old, was (as the name implies) to 
attend the children, to carry them op and down, and condud them 
W home sgain. 
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** clouds and fogs ?'' When' the didator's friends brought 
him an account of thof(p afperfions, and exhorted him to 
"wipe them off by liikng a battle, " In that cafe," faid he^ 
^' I fhould be of a more dillardly fpirit than they reprefent 
** me, if through fear of infults'and reproaches, 1 (hould 
" depart from my own refolution. But to fear for my 
** country, is not a difagreeable fear. That man is un-t 
*' worthy of fuch a commandos this, who fhrinksoinder ca- 
" lumnies and flanders, and complies with ite humour of 
*' thofe whom he ought to govern, and .whgfe folly and 
** rafhnefs it is his duty to leftrain." * 

After this, Hannibal made a difagreeable miftake. For 
intending to lead his army farther from Fabius, and to move f ^ 
ilito a part of the country that would afford hiih forage, he ] j 
ordeired the guides immediately after fupper to conduct hitii "* 
t^ the * plains of Cafinum. They taking the word wrong 
by reafon of his barbarous pronunciation of it, l^d his forces 
to the borders of Campania, near the town of Cafalinum, 
through which runs the river Lothionus which the Romans 
call Vulturnus. The adjacent cpuntry is furrounded with 
mountains excepting only a valley that ftretchcs out to the 
fea. Near the fea, the grouiid is very marfhy, and full of 
large banks of fand, by reafon of the overflowing of the 
river. The fea is there, very rough, and the coaft almofl 
impra6licable. * 

As^ foon.as Hannibal was entered into this valley, Fabiu« 
availing himfelf of his knowledge of the country, feized the 
narrow outlet, and placed in it a guard of four thoufand 
nien. The main body of his army, he poRed to advantage ' 
on the furrounding hills/ and with the lightefl and moft 
a6live of his troops, fell upon the S^emy's rear, put their 
whole army in diforder, and killed about eight hundred of 
them. - ^ 

Hannibal then wanted to get clear of fo difailvaiit||rfbuts 
a fituation, and in revenge of the miflake the giyd.e$ had 

made, 

• Hannibal had ravaged Samnium, plundered the territory of Bene- 
vcntum, a Roman colony, and,!aid fiege to Tilefia, a city at the foot of 
the Appenines. Bur, finding thatucither the ravaging of the couctty,- 
nor even the_ taking of fome cities, could make Fabius quit his emi- 
nences, he refolved to make ufe of a ftron^erbait, which was, to enter 
Campania, the fined country in Italy, and by it waft-e under the diiSla- 
lor's eyes, hoping by that means to bring him to an avflion. But by the 
miftake which Plutarch mentions, his guide*, inftead of ccnduAIng him 
to the plains of Cafinum, led him into the r.arroTN' palTcs of Caljllnum, 
which divide Samrium Trom Campanist . #' , 
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made, arid the danger they had brought him into, he bruci- 
k ficd them all. But not knowing how to drive the enemy 

from the heights fhey'were mafters of, and fenfible, befidcs,. 

of the terror and confufion that itigntd amongft his men, . 
' who concluded thcmfelves fallen into a fnare, from which' 
. there was no cfcaping, he had recourfe to ilratagem. 

The contrivance was this. He caufed two thourand» 
I oxen, which he had in his camp, to have torches und dry 
% bavins well faftened to their horns. Thefe, in the night,. 
1^ upon a fignal given were to be lighted, and the oxen to • 
W be driven to the mpuntains, near the narrow pafs that was 
f guarded by the enemy. While thofe that had it in charge 
[^^ were thus employed, he decamped, and marched (lowly 
i forward **- So long as the fire was moderate, and burnt 
'* only the torches aud. bavins, the oxen moved fiowly on, as 
j they were driven up the hills j and the fhepherds and herdf- 

raen on the adjacent heights took, them for aa army that 

• marched in order with lighted torches. ^ But when the:? 

I horns were burnt to the roots, and the fire pierced to th* 

■ quick, terrified and mad with pain, they no longer kept 

I any certain route, but ran up the hills, with their foreheads 

and. tails flaming, antf fetting every thing on fire that came 
r in their way. The Romans who guarded the pafs were ^ 
'^ aftoniftied J for they appeared to them like a- great number 
^' of men running up and down-with torches, which fcattercd 
[ 5rc on every fide. In their fears,, of c our fe, they concluded, 
[ • that they (hould be attacked and furrounded by the enemy ; 

for which reafon they quitted the pafs, and fled to the main ' 
I body in the, camp. Immediately Hannibal's light armed 
. troops took poffeflion of the outlet, and the reft of his forces 
» marched fafely through, loaded with a rich booty. 

Fabius difcovered the ftratagem that fame night, for fomc 
f of the oxen, - as they were fcattered about, fell into his > 

h^jttds ^ but for fear of an ambufh in the dark, he kept his 

men all night under a'rms in the camp. At break of day, 
\ he pu'tuied the enemy, came up with their rear and attack*- 

cd them j feveral ikirmiftics enfued in the difficult paiTes of 

the mountains, and Hannibal's army was put in fome dif- 

. order, mi til he detached from his van, a body of Spaniards, 

j %ht and nimble men, who were accuftomed to climb fuck 

I heights.^ Thefe falling upon- the heavy-armed Romans, 

cut oflTa cojifiderable .number of them, and obliged Fabius 
i .. Bs to. 
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to retire. This brouglkt upon bim more contempt and e«« 
lumnjT than ever : for having-renounced open force, as if 
he could fubdue Hannibal by conduA and forefight, he ap- 
peared now to be worfted at his own weapons. Hannibal^ 
to incenfe the Romans Hill more againtl him, when he came 
to his lands, ordered them to be fpared, and fet a guard up- 
on them to prevent the committing of the lead M^ry there, 
while he was ravaging all the country tround .tliem, and ' 
laying it walle with fire. An account of thefc things being 
brought to Rome, heavy complaints were made thereupon. 
The tribunes alleged many articles of accufation again^"^ 
him, before the people, chiefly at the inftigation of Meti- 
lius, who had no particular enmity* to Fabius, but being 
flrongly in the intereft of Minucius the general of the hbi*&, 
whofe relation he was, he thought by depreffing Fabius, tp 
raife his friend. The fenatc too was offended, particularly 
with -the terms he had fettled with Hannibal for the ranfom 
of prifoners. For it was agreed between them, that the 
prifoners fhould be exchanged, man for man, and that if 
either of them had more than the olher, he (hould releafe 
them for • two hundred and fifty drachmas each man 5 and 
upon the whole account, there remahied two hundred and 
forty Romans unexchanged. The fcnate determined not 
to pay this ranfom, and blamed Fabius as taking a flep that , 
was againil the honour and intereft of the Hate, in endea- 
vouring to recover men whom cowardice had betrayed in- 
to the hands of the enemy. ^ 

When Fabius was informed of the refentment of his 
fellow-citizens, he bore it with invinlible patience v b^^ ^^~ 
ing in want of money, and not choofingto deceive Hannibal, 
or to abandon his countrymen in their diAreis, he fent his ' 
fon to Rome, with orders to fell part of his eUatc, and bring 
him the money immediately. This was pun^ually pec- 
formed by his fon, and Fabius redeemed the prifoners 5 fc- 
veral of whom afterwards offered to repay him, but his ge- 
nerofity would not permit him to accept it. 

After this, he was called to Rome by the priefis to affift 
at fome of the folemn facrifices, and therefore was obliged 
to leave the army to Minucius ; but be both charged him as 
didator, and ufed many arguments and entreaties with him 
as a friend, not to come to any kind of a£Uon. The pains 

he 

• Livy calls this origenti pondo lino ef elilrat in miiittm; whence we 
learn that the Roman pondo or pound weight of filver, was equivalent 
to one hundred Grecian drachmas^ or a tnina. 
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^ lie took were loH upon Mtnucias ^ for he immediately 

foogkt occafions to fight the enemy. And obferving one 

day that Hannibal had feat out great part of his army to 

forage, he attacked thofe th^ were left behind, and drore 

them within tfieir ejatrenchments, killing great numbers of . 

.* them, fo that they ^ven feared. ic would ftorm their camp : 

• and when the reft of the Carthaginian forces were return«- 

l ' ed, he retreated f without lofs. This fuccefs added to his 

temority, and increafed the ardour of the faldiers. The re- 

f -pdH -of it ibon reached Rome, and the advantage was re- 

*^S|«:efented as much greater than it really was. When Fabius 

yfzs informed of it, he faid, he dreaded nothing more than the 

, focciifs ojMinucius^ But the people mightly elated with 

the tiews, ran to thtfi^um; and their tribune ^Metilius ha- 

f! * ' ^ngued them ftdm the roftrutrty highly extolling Minucius, 

and accufing Fabius now, not of cowardice and want of 

fpirit but of treachery. He endeavoured alfo to involve. 

the principal mep in Rome in the fame crime, alleging, 

\ •* That they had originally brought the war upon Italy, for 

•* the deftru6lion of the common people, and had put the 

\ '' commonwealth under the abfolute dirc^ion of one man, 

" who by his flow ptoceedings gave Hannibal opportunity 

* " to cftablifh himiclf in the country, and to draw freih 

^*' forees from Carthage, in osrder to dSe6i a totsl conquelt . 

t " of Italy.;' 

W" Fabius difdained to make any defence againft the(e alle** 

> gations of the tribune \ he only declared that " He would 
^ '^ finifh tbe facrifices and other religious rites as foon as 

'' poffibk, that he might return to the arm^y and punijh 
** Minucius for fighting^contrary to his orders.'* This oc- 
^afioBcd a great tbmult among the people^ who were alarm- 
ed at the danger of Minucius. For.it is in the difVatar's 
, power to imprifon and inilidl capital puniihment without 

[■ form of trial : and they thought that the wrath of Fabius 
now provoked, though he was naturally very mild and pa- 
tient would prove heavy and implacable. But feair kept 
them all filent, except Metilius, whoie perfdn, as tribune 
td the people, could not be touched, Xi^t the tribunes are 
the only officers of tote, that retain their autliority ^htt the 
appointing of a dictator.) Metilius entreated, infixed that 
the people ihould not give up Minucius, to fafier, per- 
B 6 hip*, 

^ * Others f^y, that he k)(l five thoufaod of h» men, and Ihal iiie 

, cnemj't lofs did not exceed hit bj more th^ a tboulaAd. 
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haps, what Manlius Torquatus c^ufed his own fon to fuffer, 
whom he beheaded when crowned with laurel for his vidlory 5 
but that they fliould take from Fabius his power to play the 
tyrant, 'and leave the direSl^ of afFairi*to ooc" who was 
both able and willing to fave his cojwitryt 1 he people, 
though mu<:* afFed^d with^his fpeech'; did not venture to, M 
diveft Fabitis of the diftatorfhip, notwithftanding the oi/mm 4I(^ 
he had incurred, but decreed that Miiticius Ihould iliare*' 
the command with him, and have eq*ial authority in»coii- • * 
du6ling the war : a thing never before pra<5life<} in Rome. * 
There was, however, another inftance of it fou^ after, upof?^ 
the unfortunate adion at Cann3e *, for Marcus Junius tls€ 
4i6lator being then in the field, they created another dida--- , 
tor, Fabius Buteo, to fill up the fenate, many of xV^iofe 
members were flain in that battle. There was thi^ differ-.*'- •" 
ence, indeed, that Buteo had no fooner enrolled the new 
fenators, than he difmiffed his liBors and the reft of his re- : 

tinue, and mixed with the crowd, flopping fome time in the J 

forum ^out his own aflFairs, as a private man. . | 

When the people had thus invefled Minucius with a 
powei- equal to that of the di6lator, they thought they ftiould < 

find Fabius extremely humbled arid dejeded *, but it fooa 
appeared thfiC they knew not the man« For he did qot- j 
reckon their miftake an unhappinefs to him 5 but as Die- ^ n 
|lenes, the phil^fopher, when one faid, " They deride you,** m 
.ipfwered well, " But I am not derided,*' accounting thofi^ ! 

only to be- ridiculed, who feel the ridicule and are difcofn- 
pofe^ at it 'y fo Fabius bore without emotion all that hap- 
pened to himfelf, herein confirming that pofition in philo- 
fophy, which affirm^ that a wife and good man can fuffer no 
difgrace* But he was under no fmall concern for ikat pul>- 
iic, on account of the unadvifed proceedings of the people, 
^^vho had put it in the power of a rafh man to indulge his 
indifcreet ambition for military diftindion. And apprei- 
heniive 'that Minucius^ infatuated with ambition, might 
take fbme fatal Hep, he left Rome very privately. 

Upon his arrival at the camp, he found the arrogance of 
Minucius grown to fuch a height, that it was np longer te 
be endure^, Fabius, therefore, refufed to comply with hrs 
demand of having the aimy under his orders every other 
day, and^.inflead of that, divided the forces with him, 
choofing rather to have the*.full command of a part, than the- 
diredion of the whole by turns. He, therefore^ took -the 
firft :9nd fourth legions himfelf^ leaving the fecond and 

thir 
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third to Minucius 5 and the Confederate forces were like- 
wife equally divided. • 

Minucius valued himfelf highly upon this, that the 
power of the grea^t^nd ifc^arbitraiy office in the ftate " 
was controuled and r^duded for his £sike* But^bius put 

p )^ Jfi mind, " I'h^t it"was not Fabiu% whon?^ie had 19 

^fc*<eoa^nd with, but Hannibal ^ that if he w^uld, not with* 

wfi ftanWing, confide# his coll^rgue as his rival, he mviil take 

■ " care left he who litd fo fucccfsfully carried his point 

" with the people, (hould one day appear to have their 

^ fafety and i-Htereft left at heart .than t^ie man who had 

" been fo ill treated by the|»,'' Miawiuf confidering this 

t as the efie6l o^au old max^s pique, and, tal^g the troopg 
^that^fbll to his lot, marked out a * fcparate camp for them. * 
I^nnibal was well informed of all that had paiTed, iini 
watched hir opportunity to take advantage of it. 

There was a hill betwixt him and the enemy, not diffi- 
cult to take poffeflion of, which yet would afford an army, 

^ a very fafe atid comnjodious poil. The ground about it 
at a diftance feemed quite l£'vel and plain, though there 

^ were in it feveral ditches and hollows : and therefore, 
ttougrh he might privately tave feized that poft with eafe, 

I yet he left it as a bait to draw the enemy to an engagement. 

Ml' But as foon as he faw Minucius parted from Fabius, he 

0|ook an opportunity in the night to place a f number of 

J men in thofe ditchef and hollows ^ and early in. the morning 
be openly fent out a fmall party, as if defigned to make 
themfelVes mafters of the hill, but really to draw Minucius 
to difputc it with them. The event anfwered his expefta- 
tion. For Minuci.us fent out his light-armed troops fiift, 
then the cavalry, -ihd at laft, when he faw Hannibal fend 
reinforcements to his men upon the hill, he marched out 
with all his forces in order of battle, and attacked with 
great vigour the Carthaginians, who were marking out a 
camp upon the hill. The fortune of the day was doubtful, 
until Hannibal, perceiving that the enemy had fallen into 
the fnare, and that their rear was open to the ambufcade, 

|, iaftantly gave the fignal. Hereupon, his men ruQicd out 
on all iides, and advancing with loud, iliouts, and cutting 
in pieces the hindmoft ranks, they put the Romans in dii- 
order and terror hiexpreffible. Even the fpirit of Minucius 

began 

* About fifteen hundred, paces from Fahiji?.. 

t* Five hundred horfe, ani five tboufand foot« POltb. 
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l>egan ta%rink ; and be looked^rft upon one officer snd 
r Uien Upon another, but not one of them durft fland hk 

groun^ : the^'all betook themfelves to flight, and the flight 
* '• Itfelf'proved'fetal. For th^^ufnidtetis^iiow viiSlorious, gal- 
loped rdifld Ae plai;^^ '^nd killed thofe whom thf^y found 
4lifperfed.*^ ' ^-' '*.'• ^ ' 

Fabitts was^o^ ignorant of the danger of his counlrymi 
Forefceing what would happen, he kept his forces' un< 
arms, and took care to be informed how the adlion went 
t>n : nor did he truil to th£ reports erf others, hat he himfelf 
looked out from tn em^^iKpe not far from hn camp. Wl^h 
.he faw the arm}r.«o]f but coUm^uc furrdunded and broken* 
and thet-cxYiiac^^ Mm, ndl^j^e-that of iMn flandin ? the 
i?h^f^ but of perfons fljing m ^eat difmay *, he miote 
thic' 



ugpnlllii thigh, and with a - deep iigh faid to his frieods 
afiout nim, ** Ye gods ! how much fooner thah J expefted, ^ 
*^ and jet later than his indifcreet proceedings required, ' i 
^^* has Minucius ruined himfelf !" Then having command* 
led the A^idard-bearers to advance, and th£ whole army ^ 
to follow, he addrefled thfemTin thefe words : " Now, my 
** brave foldiers, if any one has a regard for Marcus Mi- ^ 
^' nucius, let htm exert himfelf^ for he deforves afliiftance 
** for his valour and the love he bears his-c^untry« If, m 
" his hafte to drive pat the enemy, he has committed any*( 
•-- " error, this is not a time to find fault with him/* /^, 

The firil fight of Fabius frightened away the Mumidians 
who were picking up ilragglers in the field. Then he at- 
tacked thofe who were charging the Romans in the rear. 
Such as made refiftance he flew } but the greated part re- 
treated to.their own army, before the communication was 
cut qS, kH they fliould themfelves be'furrounded in their 
turn* Hannibal feeing this change of fortune, and finding 
that Fabius pufiied on through the hotteil of the battle wi^ 
a vigour above his years, to come up to Minucius upon the 
hill, put an end to the dilpute, and having founded a re- 
^treat, retired into his camp. The Romans,, oo their part, 
were not fi3rry when the a£lion was over. Httnnibal, as fae\ 
was drawing off, is reported to have faid fmartly to thole 
^ that were by, ** Did not I often tell you, that this cloud 

** would 
* Homer mentions .the ctifiom of {zniting npoQ the tbsgb in time 
of trouble— —Km i^ nttrXnyird fAnfM ; and we Jeara from" fcrlptute, 
that It was pradifed in the eaft. 

Compare Horn. II. ft. ▼. 162, and thi« paflage of Plutarch with Jer. , 
xxxi. 19. and Bz«k* wtu i»« 
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'* would one daj burfi tq»on us from the mountains, witb 
" aU the fury of a Oona V^ 

After the battle, Fabius, haying coUeAed the fpoils of 

&ch Carthaginians as were left deiid upon the field, return* ' 

ed to hb p(m ; nor did he let fall one haughjhr-or angry 

r wokcLg^ainfl his colleague* As for Mit^ucius, having cal** 

fiyked bt£^men together, he thus expreffed himftlf : ^' Jriends* 

1^^ and feilow-foldkrs, not to err at all kx the management ' 

'* of great a£fairs, is above the -wifdom of men ^ but it is 

*^ the part of a prudent and good man to learn from his 

'^ errors and QuiR:arrifiges to corred: himfelf for the future* 

h, '^ For my part, I confefs that though foj^tune has frowced 

** upon roe a tittle, 1 have much to thank^her for- For 

*^ what I could not be brou^t to be iienfible of in fo long 

^ a time, I have learnt in the fmall compafs of one day, 

• •*' that I Know not how to command, but have need to be 

^ '* under the diredion of another ^ and from this moment 

*^ I bid adieu to the. ambition of getting the better of n 

k '^ man whom it is an honour to be. foiled by. In all other 

if^ refpefts the didator ftiafl be yoar commander; bnt, in 

^t^ the due'expae^ns of gratitude to him, I. will be your 

I *^ leader HilL by being the* firft to ftu»w an example of 

L '* obedience and fubmiflion." 

■i He then ordered the enfigns to advance with the eagles^^^ 

Ppand the troops to follow, himfelf marching at their head 

I' to the camp of Fabius. Being admitted^ he went direftly 

to his tent. The whole army waited with impatience for . 

the event. When Fabius came out, Minucius fixed his 

standard before him, and with a loud voice fainted him by 

I the name oi Father ; at the fame Ume his ibldiers called 

' thofe of YabfusT their Patrons; an appellation which freed- 

laen give to thbfe that enfranchife them. Thcfc refpe61» 

heing paidy and filence taking place, Minucius thus ad* 

. 4Kflcd himfelf to the diiftator : " You have this day, Fs>- 

** bius, pbtain«d twp vidories, one over the enemy by 

** your .valour, the other over your colleague by yoar 

^ ** prudence and humanity. By the former you faved us, 

I ^ by the latter you have intruded us : and Hannibars 

** vidosy over us is not more difgraceful than yours is 

'* honourable and falutary to us* I call you Father^ not 

'' knowing a more honourable name, and am more indebt- 

** ed to you than to my real father. To him I owe my 

f ** b^ingj.but to you the prefer^tion of my life and the 

" lives of all thefe brave men," After this, he threw 

• - . . •. himfelf 
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kimfelf into the arms of Fabius, and the foldiers of eacl 
army embraced one anpther with every, expreflion of teni 
dernefs, and with tears of joy. 

Not long after this, Fabius laid dawn the di£^ator(hjpr, 
and * confuls were oreated. The firft of thefe kept to. th« 
plan which'Fabius had laid down. He toolr'care not to 1 
come to a pitched battle with Hannibal, but fent fuccou!» ,J 
to the allies of Rome, and prevented any revolt in thek 
cities. But when f Terentius Varro, a man of obfcure 
birth, and remarkable only for his temerity and fervilc 
complaifance to the people, rofe to the confuLQiip, it foon 
appeared that his btoldnefs and inexperience would bring ^ 
him to rifk the very being of the commenwe^lth* For 
he loudly infilled In the affeiiblies of the, people, that the 
war Hood flill whilft it was urtder the condudl of the Fabiij 
but for his part he would take but one day to get fight of ^ 
the enemy aMd. to beat him. With thefc promifes. he fo { 
prevailed on the ibultitade, that, heiaifed greater forces 
than Rome had ever had on foot before, in her moH dan- ] 
gerous wars j^or^he J muflered no fewer thaa. eighty -eight 
thoufand men.. Hereupon Fabius, and other wife- and expe- ^ 
^ j^enced perfozts among the Romans, were gs«atly alarmed, 

Decaufe they faw no refource for the ftate, if fiich a numbet ' 
^ ^of their youth fhould be cut off. They ad9i:cffed themfclves, . \ 
therefore, to the other conful, Paulus .^milius, . a man of ! 
great experience in war, but difagreeable to the people, and ) 
at the fame time afraid of them, for they had formerly fet . ^ 
a.conliderable fine upon^him. Fabius, however, encouragec). 
him to withftand the temerity of his colleague, telling himr, 
*^ That the difputc he had to fup port for his .country vfas 

" nat i 

* i^ccordin^.to JLtvy, Fabius, after the^fiz months of-hU (Hc^atoi^ 
ih'ip were expired, reCgncd the army to the confuls of that year, Se»- 
vilius aod Attilis ; iht latter having been appointed in the roon^ of 
Flaminius, who was killed in battle. But Pidtarch follows Polybiui, 
who fayt, that as the time for the eled^fon of new confuls approached, 
the Romans named h. ^milius Pauliu and Feoentins Varro confuls, 
after which the didlatorf reiigned their charge/ • 

f Varro was the Ton of a butcher, and had followed his father*8 pr<v- < 
felHon in his youth ; but; growing rich, he had forfaken that mean 
calling ; and, by the favour of the people, procured by fupptirting the 
mod turbulent of. their tribunes^ he obCaiDed the-ceoAilate. 

t It was vfual with the Romans to tfkufhar ewetj year four legions^ 
which confifting in drfficult times each of five thoufand Roman foot 
and three hundred horfe, and a battalion of Latins equal to that nuw^^_ 
ber, amounted in the whole to 42>400. But this year, indead of fouj^^^ 
legions, they raifcdrigh^ :Poitb; , ^ . 
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** not fo much with Hannibal as with Varro.'* ** The lat- 

■, " tcr," fald he, " will haflen to an engagement *, becaufe 

" he knows not his own ftrength j and the former becaufe 

j ** he knows his own weaknefs. But, believe me, ^milius, 

L " I deferv^ more attention than Varro, with r^tft to the 

^ " affairs of Hannibal j and I do affure you, that if the Ro- 

*' mans come to no battle -with him this year, he will ei- 

" ther be undone by his ftay in Italy, or elfe be obliged 

" to quit it. Even now, when he feems to be victorious, 

" and to carry all before him, not one of his enemies has 

" quitted- the' Roman intcrefl, and not a third part of the ^ 

" forces remains which he brQpght from home with him." 

To this iEitiilius is faid -to "have anfwercd, " My friend, 

" when I confider myfelf^my, 1 conclude it better for 

*' me to fall by the weapons p£ the enemy, than by thfe 

** fentence of my own countrymen. However, fince the 

" flate of public affairsf is fo critical, 1 will endeavour to 

" approve myfelf a good general, and had rather appear 

" fuch to you, than to all ^yho oppofc you, and who would 

» " draw me willing or unwilling to theia psaty.'* With 

tliefe fentinients ^milius began his operati^. 

But Varroj' having f brought bis colleague to agree, that 

i tbcy (hould command alternately each his day, when his 

I' turn came, took poft over againlt Hannibal, on the banks*- 

I of the Aufidus, near the village of J Cannae. As foon as 

f it was jight he gave the fignal for battle, which is a red 

W mantle fet up over the general's tent. The Carthaginiaqg 

I fwcre a little diiheartened at firft, when they faw how daring 

the confui was, and that his army was more • tban twI^L 

i th^r number. But. Hannibal having ordered them to arm •, 

himfelf, with a few others, rode up to-^n eminence, to take 

"^ afview 



• Xhe beft dependence of Vfl^ro was, undoubtedly, to prolong the 
^ar/that Hannibal, ivho was-ali4ftady weakened, might wear himfeK 
cut by degrees ; and, for the fame reafQn, it dv'ji? Hannibars buiinefsco 
fight. 

f le was a 6zed rule with the R^man9,-ttiat the confuls, witen they 
went upon the fame fervice, fliould have the cotrmaod of the arnff by 
turns. . • 

\ Cannae, ac,€ording to Livy, Appian and Floms, was only a poor 
village, which ikftcrwards became famous on account of the battle 
. foQght near it ; but P«lybius, who lived n Ar the timecf the frcond Punic 
Viar, (lyles Cannae a city ; and adds, that it had been razed a year be- 
l^rethe defeat of the Roman arffiy. Silius Italicus agrees witti Poly biu&- 
yit wa^ afttrwards rebuilt ; for Pliny rarks it among the citic/of Apu- 
lia. Tiic ruins of Cannae arc ftill to be fejf^in the territory of Bari. 
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a view of the enemy now drawn up for battle. One Gtfco 
Aat accompanied him, a man of his own rank, happening 
to fay, " The numbers of the enemy appeared to him 
*^ furprifing^^' Hannibal replied, with a ferious counte- 
aance, ** There is another thing which has efcaped your 
** obfervationi much more furpriiing than tKat.'^ Upon 
his a&ing what it was, ** It is,^'faid he, '* that among fuch 
** numbers not one of them is named Gifco,*' The whole 
company were diverted with the humour of his obferva- 
tion I and as they returned to the camp, they told the jeil 
to tbofe they met, fo that the laugh became univerfal. At 
iight of this the Carthaginj^ns took courage, thinking it m 
mult proceed from the great^Kotempt in which their ge- 1 
neral held the Romans, tha^lvA:ould jell and laugh in the 
face of danger. ^ ^* 

In this battle Hannibal gave great proofs of generalihip* 
Jn the .firft place, he took advantage of the ground, to poft . 
})is men with their backs to the wind, which was then very 
violent and fcorching, and dro.ye from the dry plains, over ^ 
the heads of^nei^li^arthagii^anS) clouds of fand and duil into « 
the eyes an^Mi^rils of the Komans, fo that they were 
obliged to tflR away their faces, and break their ranks! 
In the next place, his troops were drawn ^^ with fuperior 
Siiu He placed the flower of them in the wings, and thofe : 
upon whom He had lefs dependence in the main corps, j 
which was confidcrably more advanced Jthan the wings* i 
Then he .commanded thofe in the wings^ that when the 1^ 
«h^y had charged and vlgoroufly pufhed that advancee% 
^MjL^'whkh he knew would give way, and open a pipage 
^R them to the very centre, and when the R.omans by (his i 
means (hould bg. far^enough engaged within the two wings^ 
they^ould both on the right and left take them in f^gnk^ ; 
and endeavour to furround thfilj^*. This was the principal 
cauCe of the great carnage thm followed. For the enemy 
prefling upon Ha'anibari front, which gave ground, the 
form of his army was changed ifkto a half moon 3 and the 
of§f CIS 9f the fele£J: troops 'caufed the two points of the 
wings to join behiAd the Ropans. Thus they were cx- 
poied to the attacks of the Carthaginians on ^all fides 3 an 
Incredible (laughter followed 3 nor did any efcape but the 
few that retreated before the main body was enclofed. 

• TN|p hundred Numidians pretended to dcfcrt to the Romans; bu^^ 
in the heat of the battle moed agaiad^them, and attacked thera in the ^« 
rear. ^' \ ri^ 
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It is alfo {aid, that a ftraog« and fatal accident happened 

to the ilQlQ^iv cavalry. Fox the borfe which ^milios rode 

having received fome hurt, threw him : aod thoie about 

him alighting to aflift aud defend the conful on foot, the 

uSt of the cavalry feeing this, and taking it for a fignal fojr 

them to do *1hp fame, all quitted their horfes, and charged 

on foot. At fight of this;, Hannibal faid, '* This pleues 

*^ me better than if they had been delivered to me bound 

" hand and foot/' But the particulars may be found at 

large in the lullorians who have defcribed this battle. 

As to tke confuls, Varro efcaped with a few horfe tqr 

^Venutia 'f and j^milius, covered with darts which (luck in 

niis wounds, fat down in^ adgujlh and defpair waiting for. 

the ene^qay to difpatcli'liixxHi^JlKs head and his face were fo 

disfigured and ilained with blood, that it was not'eafy to 

know him } even bis friends and fervants pafTed by him 

without ftopping. At laft^ Cornelius Lentulus, a young 

man of a fiafrician family, perceiving who he w^s^ dif-« 

QAounted, and entreated turn to take his horfe, and fave 

, himfelf for the commonwealth, which had xhm more occa*- 

fion than ever for fo ^^i»oi a conful. Bv»t^r^thing could 

prevail .upon him ^ acqeptof the offer ^ and ^ not with ft and- 

^i ^ youpgia[ian's tears, be obliged him tp mount hi$ 

Wfe again. THisn rifing up, and taking him by the hand^ 

I ** TeJl Fabius Maa^imusi," faid he, * " and, Lcntulus, do 

f ^ you yourfeU be witnefs, that Paulas i^milius followed 

1^ ^ his dire3io2>s,to the liaft, and did not deviate in the leaft 

^* &»m the plan agreed upon between them, but wa? firft 

\ ,v** overcome by Varro, and then by Hannibal." Mavj6g dif. 

T' patched Lent ttlus with this" commiifion, he ru&ed among' 

I ■ tbe enemy's fwords, and was (lain, f Fifty thousand Ro* 

I mans are faid to b^v^e fallen in this battle,^ and fourfhoa^ 

[_ fenrf^tohavQ been taken prifoners, befide ten thoufand that 

; S ^re talcien after the battle in both the ^amps; , 

\ After 

\ t Atcor^Ws ^o i^y, there wef^ killed of the Romans only forty 
I thoufand ifoot, ao4 two thoufand ieven hundred horfe. FoIybLiu fayn, 
^ (ikat feventy iboufand were killed. •- The lo(s of the Carthaginians did 

Dot amoohc to ij|c ^houland. 

^ When the Carths^iQian s were ftripping the dead« among other movin|^ 

.- objci^B, they found, t» their great furprile*, a Kuroidian yet alive, lyii^ 

^der the dead bo^y of a Romau, who had thrown himfelf headlong on 

^Rs enemy^and beat i^im down ; but, b^ing no longer, able to make ufo 

P of hk weapons, becaufe he had loft his hands, and torn offthenofe an4 

; m% «f the Numi^ian with his teeth, and in t^at fit of i^ge expired. 
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iilence was commanded^ the magiftrates and principal fe- 
nator»^ amongft whom was Fabius, commended him for 
not giving up the circumftances of the flate as defperate 
after fo great a misfortune, but returning to take upon him 
,the admifiiftration, and to make what advantage he could 
for his country of the laws and citizens, as not being utterly 
loH and ruincfd. 

When they found that Hannibal, after the battle,. inflead « 
of marching to Rome, turned to another part of Italy, they 
took courage, and fent their armies and generals into theft 
field. The moft eminent of thcfe were Fabius Maximcts 
and Claudius Marcellus, mien diftrnguifhcd by charafler^ 
almoft entirely oppofite. Marcellus (as we have mentioned 
in his life) was a man of a buoyant andc^nimated valour ^ 
remarkably well &illed in the ufeof weapons, and naturally 
enterprifing ^ fuch an one, in fhort, as Homer calls hfty in 
hearty in courage fin-ee^ in war deiighting. So^ intrepid n 
gene'ral was very fit to be oppofed to an enemy as daring a& 
himfelf, to reftore the courage and fpirit of the Romans, 
by fome vigorous ftrokc in the firft engagements. As foir 
Fabrus, he kept to his firft ientiments, and hoped that if 
he only followed Hannibal clofe, without fighting him, he 
and his army would wear themfelvcs .out, and lofe their 
warlike vigour, juft as awreftlerdoes, who keeps continuaUy 
in the ring, and allows himfelf no repofe, to recruit his 
flrength after exceffite fatigues. Hence it Was that the 
Romans (as Ponfidonius tells us) called Fabius their fbield^ 
and Marcellus fheirfword^ and ufcd to (ay, that the fteadi- ; 
nefs and caution of the one, mi)ced with the vivacity and 
boldncfs of the other, made a compound very falutary to J 
Rome. Hannibal, therefore, often meeting Marcellus, 1 
whofc motions were like thofe of a torrent, found his forces 
. broken and diminished ^ and by Fabius, who moved with ^ 
a filent but conftantHream,' he was undermined and infen* 
iibly weakened. Suph, at length, was the extremity he i 
was reduced to, that he was tired of fighting Marcellus, 
and afraid of Fabius. And thefe were the perfons he had \ 
generally to d<i with during the remainder of the war, as -l 
praetors, confiils, or proconfuls; for each of them was E\q \ 
• times conful. It is true, Marcellus, in his fifth confulate, 4 
was drawn into his fnares, and killed* by means of an am- 
bufcade. Hannibal often made the like ' attempts upon 
, Fabius, exerting all his arts and ftratagems, but without 
effedi. Once only he deceived him, and had nearly led 

him 
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liim into a fatal error. He forged letters to hifHy as from 
ths^ principal inh^^fts of MeW|||ftltuni, dfiieriog to de- 
liver up the cityl^Hlmi and'^ftfluring him that thofe tvho 
had taken this r^iPttion, only waited till he appeared 
before it. Fabicts^piang credit tothefe letters, ordered a 
party to be ready, intending to march thither in the night : 
bttt finding the anfpices uapromifing, he altered his defign, 

^j and foon after difcovered that the letters were forged by an 
artifice of HannibaPs, and that he was lying in ambuih 

^ibr him near the town. But this perhaps may be afcribed 
to'the fsTour and protedion of tht gods. 
t Fabius was perfnaded that it wa-s better to keep the cities 
from revolting, and to prevent any commotions among th^ 
allies, by afiEabiI%|r and mildnefs, than to entertain every 
faf|((ciony or to uf« feverit^ againft thofe whom he did 
fofpe^t. It is. reported of him, that being informed, that 
a certain * Marcian in his army, who was a man not in- 
ferior in courage or family to any aandng the allies, folicited 
fomeof hi|y|^^ defert, he did not treat him hardily, 
bat acknowllcrged that he had been too much negleded j 
declaring at ^e fame time, that he was now perfcftly fen- 
fible how much his officers had been to blame in diftributing 
hofcurs more out of favour than regard to merit ; and that 
for the future he fhould take it ill if he did not apply to 
him when he had any requeft to make. This was followed 
witb a preient of a war horfe, and with other marks of 
KonSur J and from that time the man behaved with great 
fidelity and zeal for the fervice. Fabius thought it hard, 
"lat, while thofe who breed dogs and horfes foften their 
[ft&bborn tempers, and bring down their fierce fpirits by 
' are and kindnefs, rather than with whips aild chains, ht 
who has the command of men (hould not endeavour to cor- 
reft their errors by gentlenefs and goodnefs, but treat them 
even in a harfher and more violent niani)^ than gardeners 

, do the wild fig-trees, wild pears and olives, whofe nature 

» they fubdue by cultivation, and whfth by that means they 

ll bring to produce very agreeable fruit. 

■ Another time, ibme of his officers^ipfoMded him, that 

■ one of the foldiers, a native of Lucania, often quitted his 
jL poft, and rambled out of the camp. Upon this report, he 
W a&ed what kind of man he was in other refpefts j and they 

all declared ^was nbt eafy.to find fo good a foldier, doing 
« hini 

H * LiTy teUt thif ftosy of Marcellu!*, which Plutarch here applies to 
W *4biu«. 

• * ■■ ■ • ■! 
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him the juAice to mention fcveral extraordinary inftances of 
his valour. On inquifJMlnto the cau£^^ this irregulaiity, 
he found that the man was faffionat^H^ love, and thaf 
for vhe fake of feeing a young womaj^ps ventured out of 
the camp, and took a long and dangerous journey every 
night. Hereupon Fabius gave order? to fome of his men 
to find out the woman, and convey her into his own tent, 
tut took care that the Lucanian fhould not know it, Then 
he fent for him, and taking him afide, fpoke to him as 
follows: ** 1 very well know, that you have lain m&y 
*' nights out of the camp, in breach of the Roman difti-^ 
** pline and laws j at the fame time I am not ignorant of 
** your paft fervices. In confideration of them, i forgive .- 
** your prefent crime : but ^or the fi^turji will give you in 
** charge to a ^erfon who (hall be anfwemble for ydu:'! 
While the foldler flood much amazed, Fabius produced 
the woman, and pitting her in his hands, thus expreffed 
himfelf : " This is the perfon who engages for you that 
** you will remain in camp j and now w^halMpe whether 
'* there was not fome traitorous defign wffcWWw you out, 
** and which you made the love of this woman a cloak for.'^ 
Such is the account \ve have of this a£Fair. 

By means of another love affair, Fabius recovered^he 

city of Tarentum, which had been treacheroufly delivered 

up to Hannibal. A young man, a native of that place^ 

m, who ferved under' P'abius, had a fifter there, who loved htm 

' with great tendernefs. This youth being informed, tnat a 

certain Brutian, * one of the officers of the garrifon which 

Hannibal had put in Tarentum, entertained a violent paf- 

fion for his filler, hoped to avail himfelf of this circumftance 

to the advantage of the Romans. Therefore, with the 

permifiionof Fabius, he returned to his fifter at Terentutn, 

under colour of having deferted. Some days paffed, during 

which the Brutkn forbore lip»"vifits, for ihe fuppofed that 

her brother kn^vJ^iiAthing of |he amour. This obliged the 

young man to come^tdfen explanation. " It has been cur- 

■* , ** rently report;ed," faid he, " that you receive addreffes from -* 

^ ** a man of fome di^ndion. Pray, who is he ? If he is a 

** man of horffeur ^Pr charader, as they fay he is,. Mara, 

*^ who confounds al %jH| itYgs, takes hut little thought of 

•'* what country he iiJl^be. What neceflity impofes is no 

*' difgrace j but we may rather thinlAurfeiv^es fojtunate* 

. . . *^ "* 

•V 
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" at' » time when juftice yields to iorce, if that which 
'^fotce might co|^l ob to, h^p^ns iwt to be difagree- 
''* able to our olfl|nclinations.^' Thus encouraged, the 
youag woman fe^Rbjr the Brutian^ and prefented him to 
her brodien Ancles ihe behaved to him in a kinder and 
more complying manner through her brother's means, who 
was very indulgent to, his paffion, it was not very difficult 
to prevail with the firutian who Was deeply in love, arofl 
Has withal * a mercenary, to deliver up the town, upon 
|Si!c»Dires of great rewards from Fabius. 
^ 'This is the account which mofi hlftorians give us : yet 
finoe fay, that the woman by whom the Brutian was gain- 
ed was not a Tareatine, but a Brutian ^ that (be had been 
concubine to Fa||^us; and that when (he found the gover- 
OQis of Tarentum was her countryman and acquaintance* 
flie.told Fabius of it, and finding means, by approaching 
the wsdls, ' Co make hUn ar propofal, (he drew him over to 
the Roman iateroffc. . ^' 

' ^^n^fc^fe. tranfadiOBS, Fabius^ in order to make a 
diverfion^^M^e %iredions >to the^garriion of Rhegium to 
lay wafte the firutian territories, and, if|K>flible, to make 
tbemfelves mailers of Caulonia. Thefe were a body of 
eight thousand men^ compofed partly of deferters, and part- 
ly, of the mc^ wor^lefs of that f iofamour band brought 
by Siarcellus out-^ Sicily, and therefor^ the lofs of themi 
would not be great, nor much lamented by the Romans* 
Thefe men he threw out as a bait for Hannibal ^ and, by 
£%rificing.them, hoped to draw him to a diftance from 
Tarentum. The defign fucceeded accordingly : for Han- 
nibal marched with his forces to Caulonia, and Fabius in 
the mean time laid fiege to Tarentum. The fixth day of 
the fiege» the young man having fettled the matter with 
the firutian officer by means of his fifter, and having well 
obfcrved the place where he kept guard, and promiled to 
let in the Romans, went to Fabius by night, and gave him 
an account of it. The..conful 9Jj|ved to the appointed 
quarter, though not entirely depending upon the promife 
Vol.il . C , that 

* mi9^fmW9 fur^o^of^-^-^. This has been iniftraDllated a mam of a 
martmary dypofiiw. The words only hnf ort that he was not of Han* 
iubal*s cMMm troops, but .of the mercenari^. Hence all govemmeDtt 
fliould learn to l^war^dw they entruft their towns with garrifons of 
toed troops ajp itraagers. 

t Thefe men were brought from Sicily, not by Marceilvs, but bf 
hit cojkdi^uc L«viaui* 
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that the toWn would te betrayed. There he iamtdKtit 
ililly but at the fatme time drdervd anai^j^ oh eynajethtt 
jmrt both by fea and land. This was put lii execution with 
great «o£fe and tumult, which drew moft of the TarenttBie^^ 
that way to aflift the frarriibn and repel the befiegers* 
Then the Brutian giving Fabios the ilgnal^ he fcaled the 
-^Ms^ aad got poflef&on of the town. 

'Oa this occafion * Fabius feems to have iftdulgcd a -cri* 
xoinad asnbifion. For, that it nnght not appear that the 
place was betrayed to him, he ordered die Brutians to be 
|Ait'fi¥ft to the fword. But he failed in his defign ; for 
the former fufpicion ftfll remained, and h^ incurred b&* 
ildes the reproach of perfidy and tnlrananity. Many <if 
the Tarentines alfo were killed ^ thirty t^neufand of them 
^Knere fold for flaves ^ the army had the plimder of the 
town, and three thou^nd takrits were brought into the 
pulblie tresfory. - WhilA every, t^ng was raniiicked, and 
the fpoils were^ heaped before Fabius, it is reported that 
the officer 'who took the inventory aik^ed, ^t.What he 
** would have them do with the gods?'* meaning the fta* 
tuts and pidures : Fabius anfwered, ^ Let u$ leave the 
^ Tarentsies their f angry gods.'' However, he earned 
away a co/afis of HerctAes, which he afterwirds fet up in 
the capitol, and near it an t equeilrian Aatue of himfelf in 
brafs. Thus he fhowed himfelf inferior to Mai^ellus m 
his tftfte for the fine arts, and ilill molw fo in metcy and 
hti:mantty. Marcellos in this refpe^ had gveiatly the ad^ 
vantage, as we have already dbferved in his life. . 

Hannibal had halhsned to the relief of Tareatwn, and 
bei^g within five miles 4)f it when it was taken, heforupled 
not to fay publicly, ** The Romans, too, have their Han- 
** nibal : for we hai^ loft Tarentum inthe fiime manner 
" that we gained it." And in private he then £rft ac- 
knowledged to his &iends, ** That he had always thought 
*^ it difficult, but now faw it was impoffitde^ with t^ forces 
*♦ he had, to conquer leily." 

Fabii^i 

• Livy docs net fay thajt Fabius gave fuch orders. He i«ily fayS, 
<* There Were many Brutian» llain, either throifgh i^onmce, or 
^ through the andent hatred which Ihe ftomitns bore (ham, or h««. 
*< cwfe theRomaot Were defirom (hat Tareotvin fliould feem to be 
*' taken fword in hand, rather thanbctr^ayed to them." 

f The gods were in the attitude of combatania; an^ they apfisarild 
to haf c (bUght Qgairtft tfet Tanenttn«|^ 

i The work of l.vlippu.^. 
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Fabiits lor tbi's, was^ honoured witk » tritimpii« more 
fj^cndid than the former, haring gloriouflj maintained the 
field againft Hannibal, and baffled all his fchemet with eafe, 
jaft as an able wrefller difeiqpagee faimfelf from the armtf of 
his antagonifty whofe grafp no longer retains the fame vt- 
goer* For Hannibal's army was now partly ieoervattd 
with opulence and luxury, and partly impaired and worn - 
with continual' aSion. 

Marcus Livius, who commanded in Taretttam, when il 
was betrsjed 4». Hannibai retired into the citadel, and held 
it till' the town was retaken by the Romans. This officer 
beheld with pain the honours conferred upon Fabius, and 
oae day his envy and Tanity drew from him this^^xpreiTuin 
in tfaefenace, *^ I, not Fabius, was the caufe at recovering 
•* Tarcntum." *** True,'* laid Fabius laughing, *' for if 
'' yon had not loft the town, I had never recovered it." 

Amoi^ other honours which the Romans paid to Fabtus» 
they elected his * Ton confiil. When he had entered upon 
his office, afid was ieuling fome point relating to the wer» 
the fether, either on account of his age and infirmities, or 
dfe to try his ion, mounted his horfe, to ride up to him* 
The yoimg conful, feeing him at a diftance, would not fuffer 
iti hut fcnt one 4^ the SSion to his father with orders for 
him to difmount, and tp come on foot to the conful, if he 
had any occafion to apply to hkn. The whole aflembly 
were moved at this, and fail their eyes upon Fabius, by 
dieir fileace and their lodks exprefling their refentment of 
the indignky offered to a -perfon of his charader. But he. 
iaftantly alighted, and ran to his fon, and embraced him 
with great tendernefs. " My fbn," faid he, ** I applaud 
'^ your lentiments and your behaviour. You know what a 
^ people you command, and have a juft fenfe of the dignity 
^ of your office. This was the way that we^nd our fore- 
^ fathers took' to advance Rome to her prefent height of 
*^ glory, always ceoiidering the honour and intered of our. 
" country before that of our own fathers and children." 
' And indeed it is reported that the f great grandfather of 
t cur Fabius, though he was one of the great efl men in Rome, 
[ whether we confiderhis reputation or authority, th6ugh he 
had been five times conful, and had been honoured with 
feveral glorious triumphs on account of his fucce£> in wars^ 
C 2 of 

» The f<m was elc^cd conful four years before the father took Ta- 
I t Fabius RoIIos. 
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of the la ft importance, yet condefceoded to fenre as lieu- 
tenant to his * Ton then con&l, in an expedition againft tke 
Samnites : and while his fon, in the triumph which was 
decreed him, drove into Rome in a chariot and four, he 
with others followed him on hotfoback. Thus, while he 
had authority over his fon, confidered as a .private man, 
afld while he t was, both efpecially and reputedly the moil 
coniiderable member of the commonwealth, yet he gloried 
in (howing his fubje£libn to the laws and to the magiOrate. 
Nor was this the only part of his charader that.dcjfeives to 
be admired. 

' When Fabius Maximus had the mtsfbrtune to lofe his 
fon, he bore that Ipfs with great moderation, as became a 
wife man and a good father : and the t funeral oration^ 
v^icb on occaiion of the deaths of illuflrious men is ufually 
pronounced by ibme near kinfman, he.deliveriedhimfelf; 
and having-committed it to writing, made it public. 

When rublius Cornelius Scipio, \^ho has lent proconful 
into Spain, had defeated the Carthaginians in many battles, 
;a&d driven them out of that province y and when he had, 
moreover, reduced feveral towns and nations under the 
obedience of Rome, on returning loaded with fpoil, he 
was received with great acclamations and general joy* 
Being appointed conful, and finding that the people ex* 
peded fomething great and ilriking at his hands, he Conii-^ 
dered it as an antiquated method, and worthy only of the 
inactivity of an old man, to watch the motions of Hannibal 
in Italy ; and therefore determined to remove the feat of 
war from thence into Africa, to fill the enemy's country 
with his legions, to extend his ravages far and wide, and 
to attempt Carthage itfelf* With this view, he exerted all 
his talents' to bring the people into his defign. But Fabius, 
on this occa&on, filled the city with alarms, as if the com« 
monwealth was going to be brought into the moil extreme 
danger b^ a raih ^nd ipdifcreet young man > in Aiert, he 

icrupled 

. * Fabitti GoTfet, who had been defeated by the Samiiiceii and would 
liavc been degraded, had not his father promifed to attend Mm in his 
fecond expedition as his lieutenant. 

i Cicero, in his treatife on old-age, fpeaitt,- in high terms, both of 
9sbiu8, and this oration of his, ** Many extraordinary things have I 
*' known in that man, but nothing more admirable than the naanner in 
^ whijch he bore the death of his fon, a perfon of great merit and of 
^' coniiilar dignity. His elogium is in our hands ; and while we rca4 
^^ iX, do wc not look down on the befi of the phMoTojphers.r* 
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fcrapled not to do or fay any thing he thought likely to 
diffuade his countrymen from embracing the propofal. 
With the * fenate he carried his point* But the people 
believed that his proposition to Scipio proceeded either from 
envy of his fucceftr, or frow a fecret fear that if this young 
hero (hould perform fome iignal exploit, put an end to the 
war, or even remove it out of Italy, his own ftow pro^ 
ceedings through the courfe of fo many years, might be 
imputed to indolence or timidity. 

To me Fabius feems at firft to have oppoied the meafures* 
of Scipio, from an excefs of caution and prudenee, and to 
have really thought the danger attending his proje^ great y 
bat in the progrefs of the oppofition I think he went too 
great lengths, mifled by ambition and a jeal^ufy of Scipio^s 
riling glory. For he applied to Craffus, the colleague o£ 
Scipio, and endeavoured to perCuade him #ot to yield that 
province to' Scipio, but, ilhethoaght it proper, to eomhflk 
the war in that mannetj to go f iSmfelf agaiuft Gafthage^ 
Nay, he ev«n hindered the railing of meney fcnr that expe- 
dttibn : fo that Scipio was obliged to find tW Ibpplleii as he 
could: and he f tStittd it through his infei^ft wkb th^ 
cities of Heturia, which were wholly devoted to him. A^ 
"kr Craflus, he ftayed at home, partly induced to' it by hit' 
difpofition, which was mild and peaoefiil^ and partly b^ 
the care of religion, wl&ch was intruded to^ him^ as high^ 
prieft. 

Fabius, therefore, took ano^er ttiethod^to travevfe the' 
defign. He endeavoured to preteht the young men wHo' 
offered to go volunteers, from giving in their naittes, and 
loudly declared both in the fenate and jwnMo, *^ That Scipio 
^ did not only himfelf avoid Hannibal, but intended t6^ 
*^ carry away with him the remaining ilfength of it^I/, 
'^ perfuading the young men to abandon their parent^, 
^ their wives and native city, whilA an unlubdaed^ an4 
'* potent enemy was ftill at the doors*'^ With thefe a(^ 
C 3 iertioni 

* See the debates in the feaate on that occafion, in Livy, ab. zfcviiit 

t Thi$ Craflus couU not do ; for being FwHfm Maxipnu^ it wasQ«^ 
ceiTary that he fhould remain it Italy. ^ t 

\ Scipio was empowered to aflc of the allies all things lieceiTary for 
building and equipping a new fleet. And many of the provinces and 
cities volontarily taxed themfelyesto furniih Him with cord, iron, tinw 
her, cloth for fails C^c* fo thai in forty days after the cutting of the 
timber, he was in a condition to fet fail with a fleet of thirty ne^'galj.' 
Uei, beiides the thirty he had before. There went with hiaa.ab<m^ 
fevtmhoufand volunicet*. * 
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fcrtions he fo tetrified the peeplev that tbey nUowM Sctpio 
to take with him only the legions that were ki Sieily, and 
three hundred of thofe inen who had fervcd him with fo 
much fidelity in Spain. la this patticular, Fabius feems tp 
have followed the di^tes o^biis own cautious tenaper. 

After Scipip was gone over into Africa, an account was 
fo.on brought to Rome of his glorious and wonderful at- 
chievementst This account was follow^ by rich Ipoils, 
which confirmed it. A Numidian king was taken prifoner ; 
.two camps were bvmt. aad deftcoyed, and in them a vaft 
number of men, arms and hordes ^ and the Carthagitiians 
fent orders to Haniiibal to <}uit his {iuitle& hopes in ltalf» 
and return hoioe to defend his owti country. Whilft evecy 
ton^t was applaiiding thefe exploits of Scipio^ Fabiiia 
propqfed that his fuccefior ihould bt appoiuted* without 
•any (hadow, of |;eafOn for it, except wbat this well Jmowti 
juaxiaa implies, tws. ^^ That it is dangei:oui totruftaffaiM 
** of^M^kimpoKiaace to tha fortune of one t»an« bacainb' 
*^ it is. not likely that he will be always fucceftful.** 
^ . JByjhis h« offended the people, who now confideredliim 
^at. a cttpti9U9 and envious man ( oc as one wbofe oourag* 
and hopes were loft in the dregs of years, aod who therefore 
looked upoa Hannibal as mitch more formidable than ht 
really was. . Nay» eyen when Haanibal embarked his army 
and quitted Italy, Fabius ceafed not to diHurb the geneisd 
joy, and to damp the fpirits of Rome. For he took the 
liberty to frfficm,^' That the commonwealth was now come 
^' to her laft and.worft trials that ihe had the moil reafes 
*^ to dread the efforts of Hannibal when ho ihould arnve uk 
**' A&ica, and fittack her ions under, the walls of Carthage $ 
*' that Scipio would have to do with an arnly yet warm 
** with, the blood of fo many Roman generals, didators 
*^ Bffxd confuls.^' The city was alarmed with thefe decla- 
mations, and thottgll the war was removed into Africa^ the 
danger feemed to approach nearer Rome than ever. 

However, foon after, Scipio defeated Hannibal in a 
pitched battle, pulled down the pride of Carthage dnd 
^od it under foot. This afforded the Romans a pleafure 
beyond all their hopes, and reft or ed a firmnefs to theiir 
empire, which had been (haken with fo many tempefts* 
jBut Fabius Maximus did not live to the end of the war, to 
liear of the overthrow of Hannibal, or to fee the profperity 
t)f his country re-sHablilhed ) for abuut the time that Han- 
iiibal left Italy, he fell fick and died. Vft are allured,- 

that 
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thai -EpasuBandaft died Co poor, 'that the Thebans buried 
hiBA at the public charge } for at his death oothiog was 
found in his houfis but aa ^ iron fpit. The expence of 
Fabius'^ fuuecal was not indeed defrayed out of the. Roman 
treafury, bat every citiz^ contributed a finall piece of 
laoney towards it ^ not that he died without effeds, but 
that they might bury him as the father of the people ^ and 
that th^ honours paid hijm at his death might be fuitable to 
th« dignity of his life. 



PERICLES ANB FABIUS MAXIMUS QOU* 
FARED. 

C UCH were the liyes of thefe two perfonSy 'fo illuftrious 
and f wottfay of imitation both in thtir civil and mili« 
tary capacity. V^e ihall firil compare their talents for war* 
And here it ftr^^es us at once, that Perieles came into 
power at a time when the Athenians wwnB at the height ^f ^ 
profperhy, great in Uiemfelyes^ and refpe6:aible. to their 
neighbours^ fo that in the very firtngtkef the republic. 
With pnly eotigfmoa iucceis, he was ftciure l|om. taking aoj 
di%raceful ftep% Bnt as Fabius came to the helm, when 
Rome eaperteneed the worft and taoQ, moftifying turn of 
fertune, he had not to pre&rve the weH-eftabliflied prof« 
perity of a flourilhing Sate, but to draw 1»S country froqa 
8A abyis of mifery, and raife it to happinefs. Befides, the fuc* 
ceffes of Cimon, the yifkoties of Myronides and Leocrates, 
and the many great atchievements of Tolmides, rather fus- 
ni&ed occaiion to Perkles, during his adminiflratioe, to ' 
entertain the city with f^afts, and gai&es,' t than to makje 
new acqisifitioiss, or to defend th^ old ones by arms. On 
the other hand, fabtus had the frightful obje^s before his 
eyes of defeats and difgraces, of Roman confdb and.g^ 
nerals (lain, of lakes, fields and fereds fi^ of the dead ca^ 
ca&s of whole armies, 'and of rivers lowing with bbod 

C 4 dowfi 

• Xykoder Is of opiawo. that tks word 9C%3Uf)m in this place dost 
aot figni^ ^.^9 but s/M^ ffmpfiiy /, and he ihows from a puflage in 
the life of Lyfafldcr, that money anciently was ma^e in a pyramidi^ai . 
form. Bat he did not confider that iron money was ngx in ttf^ tS 
Thcbci, and Plotarch fays that this obelifcos wa» of irpn, 

f n«Xa« MM ««bA« wmft^yftmi'» m^9m3k^XtW09i9,'^ 
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down to the very fea. In this tottering and defrayed con- 
dition of tlie commonwealtfa, he was to fupport it by his 
counfels and his vigour, and to keep it from falHng into 
abfolutc ruin, to which it was brought fo near by the er* 
rors of former commanders. 

It may feem, indeed, a lefs arduous performance to ma- 
nage the tempers of a people humbled by calamities, and 
compelled by neceffity to liOen to reafon, than to retrain 
the wildnefs and infolence of a city elated with fuccefs^ 
and wanton with power, fuch as Athens was when^ Pericles 
Jield the reins of government. But then, undauntedly to 
keep to his firft refolutions, and not to be difcompofed by 
the vaU weight of misfortunes with which Rome was then 
opprefled, discovers in Fabius, an admirable firmnefs and 
•dignity of mind. 

Againft the taking of "Samos by Pericles,. we may fct the 
retaking of Tarentu.m l^y Fabius ^ and with Euboea wie 
may put in balance the towns of Campank. As for Ca- 
pua, it was recovered afterwards by the coafuls. Furius and 
Appius. Fabius, -indeed, gained but one ict battle, for 
which he had hk( firft triumph *, whereas. Pericles ere^d 
nine trophies for as many ^nj^ofies won by land and fea^ 
But none of the vid^ries of Pericles can be compared with 
that memorable refctre of Minucius, by which Fabius re- 
; deemed him and his whole army from utter dellrudion : 
an aftion truly great, and in which you find at once the 
bright afiemblage of valour, of prudence, and humanity. 
Nor can Pericles on the other hand, be faid ever to havc- 
edmmitted fuch an error as that of Fabius, when he fuffeiv 
ed himfelf to be impofed on by Hannibal's (tratagem of 
the oxen ^ let his enemy flip in the night « through tho& 
ftraits in which he had been entangled by accident, and 
where he could not poffibly have forced his way out; and 
as foon as it was day, faw himfelf i^pulfed by the man, 
who fo lately was at his iftercy. ! 

If it is thrpartof a^ood general^ not only to make a 
proper ufe of the prefent, biift alfo to form the beft judg* 
ment of things to come, it muft be allowed that Pericles 
both forefaw and fdrcftold what fucccfs the Athenians wotild 
liave in the war, namely, that they would ruin themfelve^, 
J)y grafping at too rtuch. But it was entirely againft the 
opinion of Fabius, that the Romans fent Scipio into Africa, 
and yet they-wei* viAorious there, not by then^vour of 
fortune, but by the conirage aiadcondu^ of their genetaL 

Sq 
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Sa tliat tfae^sforumes of hia Goutitiy bor» witB«& to Htm 
£igacit7 oi PericUs, tnd from the glortout fnccefs of tke 
Komans: it appeared that Ftbins was utterly msftakeo^ 
And, indeed, it is an equal fsalt ia a eonunander in chiefs 
to lofe an advantage thiough diffidence^ and to fall into 
danger far want dF forefight^ For it is tbe fame * wanlr 
of judgment and ikill, that fometinles ^oduces too macb 
confidence^ and fometimes kaves too.liuLe*. Thus fstcon>«> 
ccrning^thek abilities in. war^ 

And if we confider them in their politioel capacity, we* 
fiiall find that thp ^eateH faalt Is^d^to i^eAcharge of Peri« 
cleSy waSy. that he caufed the Felopoonefian war > througb 
oppoiition to the Lacedemonians, which made ^hun ^owil« 
Iing to give up the leaA point to them^ . I dq not fuppoie»« 
that Fabiud Maximum would have grven up any point to 
the parthaginiahs,. but that he would generoufly h^ve run^' 
the lait riik to maintain the dignity of Rbmcr ^ 

The mild and moderate behaviour of Fabius to>,MiDUp 
C1U9, fets in a very difadvantaGreous light the conduifl o^' 
Pericles^ in his implacable perfecutlon of Cimon and Thu- 
cydideSy valuable, men^ and friends to the Arilloci^cy, and^ 
yet baniihed by his practices and intrigues.. 

Bedd'es, the power of Pericles was- much greafer than^ 
that of Fabius J, and therefore, he did not funer any mif-^ 
fortune ta be Iwrought upon Athens by the wrong meatures* 
of other generals* Tolmides only carried it againfl hin|^ 
for attacking the Boeotians^ and. in doing. it^ he was defeatii| 
cd and flain.. AIT the. reft adhered t^ his partyy. and fub-- 
mitted.tO'hIs opinion^ on account of his Superior authori- 
ty :. whereas Fabius, whofe meafures were falutary an^ 
iafe» as far as they depended upon himfelf, appears only to/ 
Bave fallen fliortj by his inability to prevent, the mifcar-. 
zaages of others* For the: Romans^ would not h ave bad fo 
many misfortunes to deplore, if the powec of Fabius Kad^- 
Been as great in R'ome^ a« that of Pericles, in Athens,. , 

As to thefr liberality and^ public fpirit, Fericles fliowed' 
tt m refuiing:the fums that were offered him^ and Fabins iiii 
sanlbming his foldieni with;hisown money. This, indeed, « 
was no. gieat expencei being. only about f fix. talents.. But: 

Cjr it 

^ This iknt^M (ignifiet, ai well at inex/ferienee, FaBius had as tiiuchi 
SBpefiBn'be as'BeHeletj'a^ yet was not ei^^uaUy happy! iaihucdnjedurtfl« 
Willi x>e8srd9t& future events, 

• t Ftcdbiblyjdiil'irao enror of'thetranferitert. For Fkbtui warto'- 
f^ two boadrcd and fifty, drachma fof cs«h ^ifooipr, rad he>raiifiBmcdi 



two* 
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it % DDt edy to ia j what « treafiire Pericles itttght hawe 
snUftfled from' the allies^ atid fram kings who made their . 
coast to ^him, on account of iiis great aotkority ^ jet x^a 
nan everikept himielf more £ree &om corriiption. 

.As &ur the temfles, the public edifices^and other wod&s^ 
with which Pericks adonied Athens, all the-ftrndmresof, 
idiat 4ind in Rome, pttt together^ until.the times of the Cae* 
iiairs, dafesved not to be compased with them, either in the 
greatnefs of the deiign, or theexcalleiKe of theexectttioa^ 

= ' . ALCIBIADES. 

nrttOSE that have fearched into the pedigree of Alct- 
blades, fay, that Euryfaces, the fon of Ajax, wa» 
fouhderof tlie family j and that by his mother's fide he was- 
dcfcended from Alcmaeon : for Dinomache, his mother, 
was, the daughter of Mcgacles, who was of that line. Hir 
father Climas gained great honour in the fea-fight of Arte- , 
mifium, where he fought in a galley fitted out at his owa 
cxpence, arid ?ifterwards was flain in the battle of CToronae^ 
where the Boeotians won the day. Pericles and Ariphron^ 
the fons of Xanthippus, and near relations to Alcibiades^ 
were his guardians. It is faid (and not without reafon)^ 
tTiat the afFe6!ion and attachment of Socrates contributed- - 
much to his fame. For, Nicias, Demofthenes, Lamachus^ 
Phormio, Thrafybulus, Theramencs, were illuftrious per- 
ibns, and his contemporaries, yet we do not fo much a» 
know the name of the mother of either of them y whereai 
we know even the nurfe of Alcibiades, that (he was of 
Xacedemon, and that her name was Amycla ^ as well as- 
tliat Zopyrus was his (choolmafler ^ the one being recorded 
by Antifthenes and the other by Plato, 

As to the beauty of Alcibiades, it may be fi^eient td 
fay, that it retained its charm through the feveral flages of 
childhood, youth and manhood. For it is not uhiveriall/ 
true, what Furipides fays, 

The ver^i autumn of a form oetesfine 

Ketalns it* bcaut«e«. ^ 

Yet 

Swo Irandred and forty«ieven ; salucti w^^nld ftand hm infst^r.one 
thoofand fcven hundred and fifty drachmas, that is moite tbao tea t». 
leata. A verf coofiderable eocpeace^o Fsbhia, which <hc vcwddaot an^ 
fwOT widiaut i«Uipg 1h» «(hiie. 
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Y^ tUl tm ^ 04fc of Akibta4^, woQiPCft tf fbr otlusn, 
b^tei^ of Us AJilu^fd YigfM^r ftp4 Wpf <rOaftUutioiu 

He ii«d a )i^^gi« l^sTpc^cb, T'bicb becai^f hiip, and 
gfwe a grace. 4nd p««(ufi6ve t;^i» to his 4ifcour£e. ^xO^o^ 
pbuse$» in th^fe veife^ whcipreui h« ri4iGi4^s Theoin^t ^kes 
noiicty that Akibiades lirp«4s ^ inftead pf caUing bixa 
(?}nii)?, ^4«Mr, he cabled Ib^m <^(^iy» FlfittfiPtr; froai vfkencft 
die pfoet take9 opcafioB lo ob&rve that the tf i^ in that 
lifptDg proQUQciatiou too, wa^ very applicable to hijn* 
With this agrees the fati^al 4^nptioii lodii^b A^chipp;*^ 
gives of the foa of Al^ibiiades^ 

With fiiaat'jriag ftep, to Imitate Us ftther> 

The Tiun yputb movers; hjs loo£p ro]^ wilidly floats; 

He bends the neck ; he lUps* 

His manneft wer« far from bciogumform : Boris it Uraifge^ 
that they varied according to the many vicifiitiades i|nd won- 
derful turns of hu fortHoe. He -was aaturaUjy a man of 
ftrong pafllons ^ but his roHag paffion «ras an ambition ta 
eontead and overcome. Thia appears &roaa what is related 
of his layings wlien a boy. When hard pccft in wreflUngy. 
te prevent bis being thrown^ he bit the hands of his anta-* 
l^nift ^ who let go his hold^ and faid^ *^ Yoi^ bite, Alci-^ 
^ biades, UU a woman,'* ^* Noj" lays he^ " li^c a fiott.«. 

One day he was playing at dice with other hoys in this 
fireet : and when it came to fais turn to tihrow, a loaded 
waggon came v^ At firn he called to the driver to ftop,. 
becanfe he was to throw^in the way ovev which the wag* 
goB was to pafs^ The ruftic difre^arding him and driving 
OB, the other b^ys broke way ; but A^cibiades threw him* 
felf upon his face dire^ly before the waggon, and dr^tc.lW 
lag himfelf out, bad« the fellow drive on if he pleafed» 
Upon this, he was fo ilartled, that he ftopt his horiJ^Sy whili^ 
' t)iof« that faw it, raoi np to him with terror. 

la the cc^rfe 6f his education, he willingly itoc^thft 
icfibns oi his other mafters,' bnt refufed learning tQ play 
apon the flute, which h« looked upon as a mean a^rt, and 
nnbecoming a gentleman. *^ The ufe of ih^'phOvwn upon 
^ the ly*e,-'^ he would fay, ^ has nothing in it that idifordera 
^ the features or form, but a man is hardly to be I!how|[k 
'* by his moA intirai^te friends when he plays upon the 
^^ flute. ^efideSy th<; |^ie'(£pes.not hinder the pecformer 
'* from fpeaking or accompanying it with a fong, whereas 
J* the flute fo engages the mouth and the breath, that it 
C 6 •* leaves 
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'^ leaves no poffiBility of fpeaking. Theyefore, lei the 
•*, Thebati youth pipe, Who know not how to difcottrfierri 
** but we Athenians, according to the 'account of our an* 
^* ceilors, have Minerva for our patroneisi and Apollo for. 
** our prpteftor, one of v^iom threw ^way the ilote, and. 
/** the other dripped off the nan^s *ikin who played upon- 
** it." Thus partly by raillery, and partly by argumtet, 
Alcibiades kept both himfelf and others, from learning to- 
play upon the flute : lor it ibon became the talk among- 
the younc^ men of condition, that AhHbiades was right ia 
holding that art in abomination, and ridiculing, thofe that* 
pra£lircd it. Thus it loft Its place in the number of liberal 
accomplifhments, and was univerfalty exploded. 

In the invedive which Antipho wrote againft Alcibia-^ 
des, one ftory is, that when a boy, he ran away from his: 
guardians to one of bis friends. named Democrat es : and 
that Ariphron would have had proclamation made for him^ 
Bad not Pericles diverted him from it, hy faying» " If he i$» 
^* dead, we (hall only find him one day the fooner for it,^ 
** if he is fafe, it will be a reproach to him a^ long as hk 
V lives." Another fiory is, that he kiUed one of his fer- 
vants with a ftroke of his (lick, in Sil^rtius^s place of ex-^ 
ercife. But, perhaps, we (hould not give entire credit ta 
thefe things which vere profeffedly written by an enemy^ 
to defaxAe lum.. 

Many perfbns of rank made their court to Akibiades^ 
but it is evident that they were charmed and attr-a^ed by 
the beauty of his peribn* Socrates was the only one, whofe 
regards were fixed upon the mind,, and bore witae& te the 
young man^s virtue and ingenuity ^ the ray» of which he 
could diftinguifh through his fine form*. And fieazing Uil ■ 
the pride o£ riches and high rank, and thercrowdof flatterers^ 
both Athenians and' ftcangers, ihonld corrupt him^ he ule<i^. 
his beft endeavours to prevent it, and took, care that fo . 
hopefbl'> a plant iheold net lofe- its Iruit and peri(h in the* 
very flower. If ever fortune, (o- toelofed. and fortified a 
man with what are called her goods, as to render him f in? 
acceflible to the iocifion- knife of philoibphyvand the fearch^ 
ing-probe o{ free advice, furel|f it. was Alcibiades.. From 

the 

• ^fariyati 

f Plutarch's exfsrcffion here, it not csnAly the iime wtUi. that o£ 
Ac tranflation, hut it is couched in figures which tend the. fame waj^ 
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tlie ficft he was fiinrotiodtd wkh iiMfttse8y>aiii) a iiiuiti\i)de 
ofadmifersiieteraiiiked tQ iky xiothiiig but whai tl^y thougl^^ 
would pkafe^ and to kciep him from all admonition and 
ttfftooi: yet) by bis tOftitve iwnalval^o^y be,.diitinguiibe4 
theTBlue of Socmt^s, and ^t^.a^ed bimrdf te bim, rejc(^ 
isg the rich add gr^t w)}P Cu^d ism \^s regards . y 

With Socrates he foQrtentpir^aQlo^he cLo(^ »ntj^nacy, ^n^ 
fiading that he did not, Xi^ti tb$ .^aft «f the unofianly cr^ w,^ 
want iin[H:oper favcmfs, . but that, he^ttdicd to cprred ihc^ 
errors of hh heart, and to cuxq. hiaD^ «f - hls^cioftty an^.foolr 
ifli arrogance^ . . ,. , ; : .. 

Then his creCfc feH> and all his pride was gone^ 

He droop*d 'the coDquc^M wi^g. / ^ ' * ". , ' 

In faft, he cottffderedthc diCelpltne of Soomtes ara.pro^ 
vifionfrom hearen for the prefer vatidfi and benefit of yonth^ 
Thus defpifing hiinfelf, and admiring his frieUd^: a^fii^Bgiik 
wifdom, and revering his virtue, he tnfenfibly fomied' ia 
Ws heart the image of love, or rather caikie«iidet ihein-^ 
fluence of the po^^er, who, as Plato ^sj fecu>ei''lus:^d^» 
taries from vicions' loVe. It fnrpriied all th^ wotfld to fee 
him conftantly fop with Socrates, take with him tbe.^jiefit 
cifc of wre filing, ^lodgcin the fnttie tent with hiai^ whii« 
to his other admirers he was referved and: rough*. . Nay^. 
to fome he behaved with gteat rnfolence, tp Anytus (fbf 
inflance) the fon of Athemion^ • Anytas was 'vety fond of 
him, and happening to make an eAtekai^teftedt fcnr IboM 
ftrangers, he defired Ateifoiad^s^td giveblin hiaoeiBpbny; 
Alcibiades Would not accept of the invsta^on, ^but 'having 
drank deep with fome of his aequaintaHc^'at hisownhouO^ 
he went thither to play fome ffolte*? The frolio waafthis*. 
Re flood at the door of the poom-^heretbe gaefts wereeni 
tertained, and feeing a great number of geld and ii}tsercii|ia 
upon the table, he ordered his ferrants to takebalfof.thcm^, 
itnd carry them to^* his own hopfe :- aadi then, not .im^cU 
kfmg fo much a& to enter into the room himfelf, as foom 
« he had done this, he went away. The company refent^- 
td the affirbnt, andfaid, he bad behaved verycn^ely dnd 
ttfolently to Anytus. ** Not at all;'* faid Ahytus, " bat 
" rather kindly, fince he has left us half,, when he knew it 
** was iabis^ power to take the whale J' . , , 

■_ He 

* AtheoeuB (ays, he did act keep them Jilmfelhhuc having >kea 
them from ihi« man who was rich^ g*vc theiii.tQ tbrafyllusj^wbo wa» 
- loor, ■ " ■' "^ ■' 
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t?hole Army, faving .botK him and his ams. For this the 
priT^e of valour wascertatoly due to Soctaj^es,. yet thege* 
perals tncltned to give it ito Akibiades on account o£ . his 
quality ^ and Socrates^ ,wiUing to encourage his thirii aitei 
tru£ g[lory, was the firA who gave his fuffrage for bim^.and 
preft them to ad^ud^ him the crown and the complete fuit 
of armour. On the other hand, at the J^ttlc of Delium^ 
adhere the .Athenians w«re * xoutedy and Socrates Htith a 
few others, wa^ retreating on foot, Aicibiades oUerviag 
it, did not pafs him, but covered i^s retreat, and brougkt 
him iafe off, though , the enemy prefled furioufly forward 
and killed great numbeKs of the Athenians* Bui this hap«> 
pened a confiderable time after. 

To Hipponicus, the father of Callids, a nan refpedable 
both for his birth and fonune^ Alcibiajdes one day gave a 
box on the ear > nqt that be. had any quarrel with him or 
was heated by paflioci,^ but purely becaiife, in a wanton 
frolic, he had agreed mkh his cotApamons to do-fo* The 
whole city being fuU of. the flpiy-of this infolence, and 
.every body (j»s it wasma^ural toiexpeft) eicprcfiuig fome 
xefenUneDt, early neKtimornlag Alcihtades w«nt to wait on. 
Hipponicus, knocked .at the door^ and was admitted* Aft: 
foon as he came into bis piefence, he flripped off his gar^ 
ment, and prefenting his naked body* deiired him to beat 
and chadiie him as he pleafed. But, inflead of that Hip* 
ponieus pardoned him, .and forgot all his refentment ^ nay^ 
M>me tinge ^£ter, he even vgave hkn his daughter Hippareto- 
in marriage. ' Sosase fay it wa^.not JEIipponicus, but hisfoa. 
Callias, who gave Hipparete to Alcrbiades, with tea talenta; 
|o her portion ^ and that,, when (hie brought him a child^ 
lie demanded ten talents more, as if. he had taken her oo. 
that condition. Though this was but a groUndlefs.pcetencey. 
jet X^llias, appreheafive of £pme bad- coniequence from^ 
his artful contrivances, in a faU aflembly of the people, dei 
claret that if h&fhoaJdhappeft'taf die without, children^ 
Al<^ibiades fliould ha his heiri - .: :. - 
: Hipparete made a prudent and affoSioaate wife f bal atr 
laft growing very uneafy at her huiband^s affociating with, 
bcha number of eourtefaiis, botb Atangera and Athenians^. 
&e quitted his houfe^.and went t^ her baother^s*. AldbiaiK 

.• dcf' 

' • Laches, a»intn>daced by P1at<y, telh nt, thtt ifotKeri Kad' doot 
Hkup duty, as Socrates did his, the. Athenians "V^ould Jipt have been d^ 
leated. in the battle c^ JDeliani. Tlpt battle w^ fought the Mt yes^s 
c£ the eighty -ninth Olyn^piad, eight years aTici the buttU ck( Vouixau 
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dtfs vjeat .on with hh dthunchedety add gtwt himfelf no 
paia about his mft ^ but it was oceelbiyibr her, in ordf r 
to a legal reparation^ to gire in a btHof divovce to the 
Archon, and to appear peifonalljr with, it ^ for the fending 
of It by another hand would not do. Whea flie cane to do 
this according to law, Alcibiades rufhed in, caught h^r ia 
his arms, and carried her through the maiket-plaoe ta his 
own houfe, no one prefuming to oppofe hiao,. or to take her 
from him. From that time ihe remained with him until 
faer death, which happened not long after, when Alcibiad«s 
was upon his royage to Ephefus. Nor does the .violence 
ufed, in this cafe, feem to be contrary to the laws, either of 
ibciety in general, or of that Republic in particular. For 
th^ law of Athens, in requiring Jier who wants to be di- 
vorced to appear publicly in perfon, probably intended 
to give the huiband an opportuBity to meet with her, and to 
recover her* 

Alcibiades had a dog of .atn mcpmmoirlfiae and hemitj^ 
whidi coil him feveaty 4ftuuB^ and yet his^ail, which was 
bis principal omameat^ he cattfed to- be cut loff. Some- of 
bis acquaintance foimd-grfeat .fault r with, his acting §9 
flrangely, and told him, that aU Athens tUng vyith t^ ftd« 
ry^f his foolilh treatment of the dog: At which^he iaugh- 
cd, and faid, ** This is the very thing 1 wanted j ibt I 
" would have the Athemwas talk of • this, left theyfbould 
** find fomething worfe to fay of me.'* 

* The firft thing that made him popular, and' intr^- 
duced him into the adminiftration, was his ditlributtng. of 
money, not by defign, but accideni. Seeing one day a 
great crowd of people as he was walking along, he afkcd 
what it meant, and being informed, that there was a dona- 
tive made to the people, hie diflributed tnoney to«, as he 
went in amongft them. This meeting with great applaufe^ 
be was fo much delighted^ that he forgot f a quail which 
be had under his robe ^ and the bird, frighted with the 

noife, 

both, make ufe of the word ^nftua-iovt to exprefs the a^minijirationf. , . f 
.t It was the fafhion in thc;fc days to breed, qjisila. . Vlato report?, 
that Socratds having brought Alcibiades to acknowledge^ |hat tlie ws^ 
to rire to diftlDi^en among the Athenians, -w.asto^iludy to epi^celthe.ge* 
lier«U of their enemies, replied with this idvere irony, " N.o^ poi Alci- 
^* biadcs; your only ftudyis how to fifrpafs KjidjAS infhc-.art (^ 
^ btecding'^uails.** Plato in i Alclb* ' \,_ a 
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Holfey flew awaif . l%>on tfau^ the people £efc up ftUi louder 
acclaioajtioosy and ibai^of tliem afliiled htm to recover tbe 
qvatl; The ttab who did catch it, and bring it to him, was 
' oae * Antioohqs, a pilot, fof whom he had ever after a par« 
ticuiar nigard. 

He had great advantages for uitfodueing himielf iiitx> 
the manageipent of pul^c affairs, from his birth, his eftate, 
his perfonal vak>ur, aad the number ef his friends and re- 
lations : bsr what he chofe above all the red to recom- 
mend himielf by to the people, was the charms of his elo- 
quence. That he was a £oe ^eaker, the comic writers 
bear witnefs ; and it> does theprince of orators, in his 
osation f againil Midias, where he fays that Alcibiackes was 
the moft eloquent man of his time. And if we believe The« 
. ophiaftusi A curioug fiDatcher into antiquity, a&d more ver- 
ged in hifiory than the o|h^ philoiibphers, Alcibiadeshad a 
peculiar happinefs of invention, ^and readineis of ideas, 
which emineatty diilingaaii him^ But as Ms care was em- 
; ployed not ooly upon tbem^rtter, but the expreffioii, and 
1 he had not the greHteA facility in the latter, Ee often heil- 
cita^d in thenudifl of a '%eec^,- not hitting upon the word 
-he wanted, and flopped untile it occurred to him. 
" He was £anied for his breed of hbrCes, and the number 
joi his chariots. For no one befide himfelf, whether pri- 
vate perfon <a king, eve^ fent (eye» chariots it one time to 
the Olympic games. The 6.rft, the fecond, and the fourth 
prizes, accorcfingto Tliucydides/or the third, as Euripides 
.relates it, he bore €(way at once, which exceeds ^very thinig 
^performed by the mi^ft ambitious in that way. £uripides 
Jthus celebrates his fucceis t 

CItreat ion cdF Clinias, \ rcfi^n) thjr ^otf» • / 

FU-A oa (^e diiiky t^aiii - - . 

X The thrce-ioM, prise to gUo ; 

"What h«ro bdafU thy praife in GreciaD dory f 

* Twice 

♦ The n^me of the man wlio cang^Kt the quail wotrld hardly have 
been iiienttoiie<|» had not AUihiades afterwards introfted him with the 
command of the fleet io his ablence ; when he took the opportunity to 
€j^ht« and was beaten. 

f 1r appears Trom thatpafTage of Demofthenes, that he fpoke only 
from common farte, and confejjuentjf that there was little of AIcI- 
1iiades*8 then extant. Wt find tonte remains of his oratory in Thi;icy. 
didef. 
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*Twice doct iIk troniret'^iMke fTwlvm 

Twice QO chi brow was fecB 
The peaceful olWe*! greeo, 
^c ^lorioDs palm of eafy-ptirchasM f fame. 

The emulation which fevcril Grecian cities cxprtffcrf, ta 
the prefents they made him, gare a ftill greater luftre to 
his fuccefe. Ephefus provided a magnificent pavilion for 
liim 'y Chios^as at the expence of keeping his bories, and 
beaHs for facrifice j and Lefbos found him*in wine, and eve- 
ry thing neceffary for the i^eft elegant public table. Y*t, 
amidft this fuccefs, he'efc4ped not without cenfure, occa- 
fioncd either by the malice of his enemies, 6f by his ewn 
nifcondud. Ir feems, there was at Athens one Diomede^y 
t man of g&od chara^er, 9nd a friend of Alcibiades; wh6 
was very defirous of winning a prize at the Olympic 
tames 5 and being tnfbrmed, that ^cre was a chariot to b« 
fed, which belonged to the ^ity of Argos, where Alcibi- 
ades had a Rrong intereft, he perfonded him to buy it fat 
him. Accordingly he did buy it, but kept it for himfelf, 
leaving Bionaedes to vent his itige, and to calVgoda and 
men to bear witnefs of the injufticc. For this, there feenls 
to have been an a^ion brought againft him j and there h 
extant an oration concerning a chariot, wrjttenby Ifocratef, 
m defence of Alcibiades, then a youth } but there the plath- 
^ is named TIfius, not Diomedes; 

Alcibiades was very young, when he flrft applied hkhftlf 
to the biifinefs of the republic, "and yet hefoonlhowedhim- 
fetf 

* Alcibiades won the fir|l, fecond, uid third.prices In perfbo ; befide 
which, his chariots won twice in his abfence. The latter is what Eu- 
ripides refers to in the words nwovmrt and ?<i vt^^urtt, 

t Antifthenes, a difciple of Socrates, writes, that Chios fed his hoi'- 
^,aiid CyaicQS provided his vidims. The patTage is remarkable; lot 
^t ieain from it, that this was done, not o|)ly when Aic;ibiadcs went 
to the Olympic games, but in bis warlike expedition^ and even in hja 
travels. ♦* Whenever,** fays he, *' Alcibiades travelled, four cities of the 
" allies minidered (o him as his handmaids. Ephefus furnifhed hinri 
* with tents, as fnmptaousas thofe of the Perfians ; Chios found proU 
** vender for |us horfes; Cyzleas fupplied him with vt^ims and prou 
** Tifions for his table ; and i.e£bo« with wioo ^and all other a^ccfl^ri^ 
** Cor his houlchold.** None hue opulent cities were able to anfwer 
fttcfa an expence : for at the time when Alcibiades won the three pil- 
««i in perfon at the Olympic games, after he had offered a very coftly 
^ctifice to Jupiter, he entertained, at a magnificent repafti that iniiu« 
ttcrable company which had afiifted at the g&mesk 
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felf fuperior to the other omt'on. Th« perfonf ^a{)ahle of 
landing in (bme dtgttt of com petition -with him, were 
Phaeax, the fon of Eraiiftratus^ and Kicias, the fon of Ni- 
ceratus. The latter was advanced in years, and one of the 
heft generals of his time. The former was but a youth, 
like himfelf, juft beginning to make his way ^' for which 
he^had the advantage of high birth j but in other refpe^^ 
as well as in the artoffpeaking, was inferior to Alcibiades. 
H^ feenved fitter for foliciting and perfuading in private, 
than, for ilemmfng the torrent of a public debate > in ihort,- 
he was one of thc^ of whom J^upolis hys^ ^* True, he cap 
/.^ talk,; and yet he is no fpe^ker.'^ There is extapt aa 
oiration agaioft Alcibiades. and^Phseax, in which, amongft 
other thfngs, it is alleged a^ii^ Alci blades, that he u&c|i 
at his table, many of the gold and filv^r veflels provided 
for the facred procefTions, as si they had been his 'own. 

There was at Athens one Hyp^bolus, of tbt' ward of 
Perithois, whom Thucyd^des miU;.es mention* of as a vei^ 
bad n^an, and who wasaconi^^t fobje^ of. ridicule fbr the 
comic writers. But he w^^ uncqncerped at the word things 
thi^y could fay of . him ^ and l>f^ng regardlefs of honour, he 
wajs al^ infenfible of diame^ This^ though really impu- 
dence and folly, is by ibme people called fortitude,, and « 
noble daring. But, though nobody liked him, the people 
neverthelefs made ufeof him, when they wanted to- ilrike 
at perfons in authority. At his iniUgation, the Atheni||pa 
were. ready to proceed to the ban. of. ^ractfin^ ^hy which 
they pull down and expel fuch of the citizens as are difliiv 
•jguiihed by their dignity aind power, therein confulting 
their envy rathc^ than their fear. . 

As it was evident, that this fentence was levelled againft 
one of the three, Pbaeax, Nicias, or Alcibiades, the latter 
took care to unite the contending parties, and leaguing 
^th Nicias, caufed the qftntcifm to fall upon Hyperbolus 
himfelf. Some fay, it was not Nicias, but Pha&ax, with 
whom Alcibiades joined intereft, and b3rwhofc afliftance he 
expelled their common enemy, when he expedled nothing 
Je&. For no vile or infamous perfon had ever undergone 
that puniihment. So Plato, the comic poet, aflures. uS'i, < 
thus ipeaking of Hyperbblus : 

WeU had the caitiif earned hifrbaniibmem, . . . • • 
But not byoftracifm ; tha( £eoccQCe lacred >• i r 
To dangerous enimence» 

'But 
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But we have elfewfaere giTon a aaore full account of what 
Uflorj has delivered down to us concerning this matter •• 

Alcfbiades was not lefs difturbed at the fp^eat efteem in 
which Nicias was held by the enemies of Athens, than at 
the tt(pe& whicii the Athenians thegifelves paid him. The 
rights of hofpttality had long iubfifted between the family 
of Alcibiades and the Lacedemonians, and he h«d taken 
particular care of fuch of them as were made prifoners at 
Pylos J yet when they found, that it was chiefly by the 
means of Nicias that they obtained a peace, and recovered 
the captives, their regards centered in him. It was a com- 
mioD obfervation among the Greeks, that Pericles had en« 
gaged^hem in a war, and Nicias had fet them free from 
it; nay, the peace was even called, the Nician peace. AW 
dbiades was very uneafy at this, and out of envy to Nicias 
determined to break the league.. 

As foon then as he peveetv^d that the people of Argos 
both feared and hated the Sfwrtani, and confequently 
wanted to get clear of all connexion with them, he privately 
gave them hopes of afiiftanpe from Athens ^ and^'both by his^ 
agents and in perfon, he encouraged the principal citizens 
not to entertain any fear, or to give up any point, but to 
apply to the Athenians, who were almoft ready to repent of 
tbe peace they had made, and would foon feek occalion to 
kreak it. 

But after the Lacedemonians had entered into alUmce 
with the Boeotians, and had delirered Panadus to the A« 
thehians, not with its fortifications, as they ought to have! 
clone, but quite difmantled, he took the opportunity, while 
the Athenians were incenfed at this proceeding, to inflame 
them flill more. At the 6me time he raifed a clamour 
againft Nicias, alleging things which had a face of proba^ 
bility ; for he reproached him with having negleded, wheni 
commander in ehief^ to make that f paity prifonerr who 

were 

* lo the lives of Anflz^et and Nicias. 

t Alter the .Mcedemonlans had loft tficfort of Pylos in JVIejUfenfa^ 
thqr )th ;n the i^e of Spha/ft^ria, which was pppofitc that ^urt, a gax< 
rifon of Arec hundred and twenty men, hcfides Helots, under the com- 
inafld of Epitacles the fon of l^olobrus. The Athenislns wovld have 
fent Nicias, while commander in chief, with a fleet againft that Jfland^ 
bot he excufed himfelf. Afterwards Clcpn, in conjunftion with pe- 
piofthenei, got poflcffion of it, after a long difpute, wherein fcveral of 
the garrifon were flain, and the reft made. prifoners, and fent to Athena. 
A»W)Dg thofe prifoocrs w^rp an himdrjed »pd tweptjr Spartfms, who by 
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w«re ie& by tbe cn«otj ii» Sp]|j)^r|a, 4od wU^ itleadng^ 
then, whea tak^n b^f o^herg, to iagriKliaU bimfelf widi tb^ 
Lacfidemoniskiis. Hefanli^r aflcited, that though Nicias 
ha^ aniiitereft with the Lacedeoooians, he would not m^^ 
ufe of it to prevent t^eir eateriug into the confederacy 
with the Boeotians and Coriuthiaos \ but that whea aa al-* 
llauce wa» offeiKd to tl;^e Athenians by any of the Grecian 
(lates, jhe took care to prevent their accepting it^ if it were 
likely to give umbrage to the X^cedemoniaiiSA . 

Nicia$ waft greatly dUci^acerted ; but at diat vi^ty jun^ure ^ 
it happened that ambafiadors from Lacedemon arrived wkb 
mcMiecate propo&U, aad declaced that they had full powera. 
to treat and decide aU differencaV in aA equitable way. 
The feoate was fatisfied, and next day the people were to 
be coBveaed : but Alcibisideft, dreadia|r the fuccefs of that 
audience, found meaqs to fpeak with th^ ambafiadors in tbe 
Doean time | and thu^ be addsefled theaa : *^ Men of Lace- 
*' demon, what is it you are going to do ^ Are not you ^p* 
'' prifed that the behaviour of the fenate is always caadjd 
*^ and humMbe to thofe who apply, ^d it, whereas the people 
*' are haughty and expe6^ great -oonceO^ons ? If youiSeiy that 
** you are come with full powers, you will find thena ua« 
^ ti;a£^able and extravagant in their demands. Come than, 
V ret^rad that ^pr^ikdent declaration, and if you defire to 
** keep the Athenians within the bounds of rea&n, and 
> ^* >not to hav^ terms esttorted from you, which you canoot 
*1 approve, treat with them aa if you had not a difcretioiw 
'f ary commiiSon. { will ufe my be^ emdeavours in favoiir 
*^ of the ITaeedemonkna.^' He confirmed his promife 
with an o&th, and thus drevr tbem over bom Nicias to him- 
£elf. In Alcibiades they now placed an entire confidence, 
admiring both his uoderftanding and addrefe in bufine^, 
and regarding him as a very extraordinary man* 
. Neji^t day the peopk aflembled, and ^he ambufladors were 
introduced. Alcibiades alked them in an obliging manner, 
what their commifiipn waa^ and they anfwered, that they 
did not come as plenipotentiaries. Then he began to rave 
and dorm, as if he had received an injury, not done one ; 

and 
the afliftaoce of Nicias 4;ot releafed. The Laccdemmiianfl afterwards 
Recovered the fort of Pyloi : for Anytus, who was fcnt with a fquadron 
toiupport it,iindixig the wind direAly agaiqft him,retamed to Athens; 
upon which the people, according to tiidr ufual cuftomt condemned 
him to die; which fentence* however, he .commuted by paying a Ta^l 
ium of money, 1)cing the fifft who reverfeda judgment in thst manner. 

5 
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and eiUiiig them £uthh& freTMrbatisg' men, ynho were 
cfemc Bindier to4a nor fay any thiag honourable. The feiuite 
was jntenfed j the people were enraged 5 and I>B«a«, who 
ym ignorant of the deceitful .contrivance of Alcibiades, 
wasfiUed with aftoQiihtneDt and eonfafiom at thk change. 
- the pti^ofals of the ambsffadors tbos ngeded, Aki- 
Ijaics w^ declared genera^ and fixm engaged the • Ar- 
gives;prKe Mamtineaa^ and flleam as allies to the Atheni- 
ans. Nobody comsaeoded the manner of tMs tMoAiaion, 
but the eS^ waa Tcry great, fince it dirided and em- 
broiled, ahnoft all Pelopomieiiny ha one day lifted fo many 
arms againft the Lacedentonians at Mantimeea, and removed 
to fo great a dManoe from Athens the fceae of war ^ by 
which the Lacedemonians, if vidorioqs, could gain no' 
great advantage, whereas a mifcarciage would have ri^ced " 
the very being of their ftato. 

Soon after thtfs t battle tt Mantioaea, the prineipal t of- 
ficers of the Argtve army attempted to aboHft thepopi^ar 
gwcrmnent in Areas, and to take the adminiftration into ' 
^r own hands. ' TheX.acedemoniflns efpoufed the defign, 
and aSHed them to carry it into execuieion. Eut the people 
tsok np arms again, ai^ dented tb«ir new matters 5 and 
Akihiades coming" to iheir aid, nmde the vi^ory more 
ciynpkte. At the &me time he perfwaded them to extend 
tk^walk down to the iea, that they might always be in a 
condition Ito receive iuoconrs hota ihe Athenians. From 
Athens he <fe]it them caipentess nnd mafons, exerting Mm* 
felf gieat:fy en M^ oceafion, which tended %o increafe Iris 
perfonal intereft and power, as well as that 6f his country; 
He advifed the-people of Patrae too, to join their city to the 
fea hy long walls. And fome body obferving to the Pa- 
trcnfians, " That the Athenians would one day fwalloW 

" them 

* He concluded a lei^oe with theft ftates for an hundred y^arv; 
«^h Tbucydidci has iofiprted at Mi length in hit fifth book; and by 
wrMdivre loam that the trcallet of the ansient Greeks were no left 
pcriiBd and ei^icit tbao outs. T^ix treaties wwre of as Utile confe- 
^oetice too : for how foon was that broken which the Athenians had 
ttide with the Lacedemonians ? 

f Thfit battle Was fought near three years after the condi^on of 
«be irsaty with . Argos. 

t Thofer officers availed themOtlves of the cooftematioa (he people 
tf Affoswere-in after th^ lofr of the battle ; and the Lacedemonienfe 
|hd}y fupported thimi from a pei^atea that if the popular govern* 
o«ii( were ab<^Aied, and an.arifioaacy (like that of Sparu) fist up in 
"^eof I thsf fkmU iocn b6 aaaftec s there* 
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*': them up,'' "" Poflibly it may be fo," ftid Atcibiddes, ** but 
**' they wiU begin with the feet, and do it b^ little and 
**. little, whei^eas the Lacedemonians will begin with the 
*\ head, and do it all at once." He exhorted the Atheni- 
an^ to affert the empire of the land as well as of the Tea } 
and was ever potting the young warriors in mind to ihow 
by their deeds that they remembered the oath they had 
taken in the temple of * Agraulos. The oath is, that they 
will confider wheat, barley, vine, and oHiFes, as the bounds 
of Attica 'y by which it is infinuated that they ihould en-> 
deavour to poflefs themielves of all lands that are cuiti- 
iKated and fruitlul. 

- But thefe his great abilities in politics, his eloquence, 
his reach of genius, and keennefs of apprehenfion, were 
tarntihed by his luxuooas living, his drinking and d«« 
bauches, his effeminacy of dreik, and hi^ xnfolent profufion* 
He wore a pui^pie robe with a long ttain, when he appeared 
in public. He caufed the planks of his galley to be cut 
away, that he might lie the &>fter, his bed not being placed 
upon the boards,, but hanging upon girths. And in the 
wars he bore a (hield of gold, which had none of the ufual 
'f- enfigns of his country, Init, in their ftead, a' Cupid bearing 
a thunderbolt. The great men of Athens faw his behaviour 
with uneafinefs and indignation, and even dreaded the coa« 
kqvLtnce, They regarded his foreign mamiers, his profb- 
. £ion and .contempt of the laws, as fo many means to make 
bimfelf abfolute. And An^ophanes well expreffes hon 
the bulk of the people were difpofed towards himi 



They lote, they hiue» hat j;aBDot live without J 

And 

* Agraiilos, one of tHe daughters of Cecrops, had devoted herfelf to 
Aeath for the benefit of her country ; it has been fuppofed, therefore^ 
^hat.the oath whkh the yoiing Athenians took, bound them to do 
Comething of that namre, if need Aoold require; though as given bfy 
Plutarch, it impJiesonly aa unjiift refoltttion to eatend the Athonten 
dominions to all lauds that were worth ieiziag. Demofthenei men* 
lions the oath ia.his orataoo defcUf, Jegat, but does not explain it - • 

f Both citizens and private perfons had, of old, their enflgns, devicei^ 
or arms. Thofe of the Atheniaos were commooiy Minerva, tbe owl, 
or th£ olive. None but people of figure were allowed to bear -any de- 
^vicesi nor even they, until they had performed ibme adion to deferve 
thenfi ; jn the mean time their fliielda were plain whitev Akihiades, in 
iiis device^ referred id the beauty of hisjperfon and his martial pfHiwvlii. 
JVIattos,. too, were nfed. Capaneus, for inftance, bore a naked man 
witli a torch in his hand ; thetmotto tbia» J wUl kim$bt^fjf* See more 
in iEfchylui'a uagcdy of th« liem Ghiffi. 
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And again he fatirtzes him ftili more feverely by the hU 
lowing allufion, 

Nurfe oot a lion's whelp within your walls. 
But if he is broog ht op tlicre, footh the brute. 

The truth is, his prodigious liberality, the games he 
exhibited, and the other extraordinary inflances of his mu«^ 
mficcnce to the people, the glory of his anceftors^ the 
beauty of his perfon, and the force of his eloquence, toge- 
ther with his heroic strength, his valour, and experience ia 
war, fo gained upon the Athenians, that they connived at 
his errors, and fpoke of thexft with all imaginable tender* 
Dels, calling them Tallies of youth, and good-humoured 
frolics. Such were, his confining * Agatharchus the pain-> 
ter, until he had painted his houfe, and then difmiding him 
with a handfome prefent ; his giving a box on the ear to^ 
Taureus, who exhibited games in oppofition to him, and 
vied with him for the preference ^ and his taking one of 
the captive Melian women for his midrefs, and bringing up 
a child he had by her. Thcfe were what they called his 
good-humoured frolics. But furely we cannot beflow that 
appellation upon the flaughtering of all the males f in the. 
iHe of Melos who had arrived at years of puberty, which. 
was in confequence of a decree that he promoted. Again, 
when Ariftophon had painted the courtezan Nemea with 
Alcibiades in her arms,many of the^people eagerly crowded . 
to fee it ; but fuch of the Athenians as were more advanced 
in years were much difpleafed, and confidered thefe as 
fights fit only lor a tyrant^s court, and as infults on the 
hws of Athens. Nor was it ill obferved by Archcftratus, 
** that Greece could not bear another Alcibiades.*' When 
Timon, famed for his mifanthropy, faw Alcibiades, after, 
baying gained his point, conduced home with great ho- 
nour from the place of aflfembly, he did not (liun him, as 
he did other men, but .went up to him, and (baking him by. 
thfrhand, thus addrefled him, " Go oii, my brave boy, and- 
** profper 5 for your profperity will bring on the ruin of 

Vol. II. D •• all 

* This painter had been familiar with AlcibiadesU mtftrefs. ^ 

I The ifle of Meloi, one of the Cycladcs, and a colony of Lacede- 

noD, was attempted by Alcibiades, the laft year of the ninetieth Olym-, 

j^iad, and taken the year following. Thucydides, who has given us an 

account of chU flaaghtcr of Uie~Melians, makes no mention of the de- 

■ cree. Probably he was willing to have the carnage thought the effcdfc. 

. jtf afidden tranfport in the foldiery, and not of a cruel and cool refo- 

j wion of the people of Athcai, 
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** all this crowd.'* This occaiioned various refle^icrtis ; 
fome laughed, fome railed, and others were extremely 
moved at the faying. So various were the judgments 
formed of Alcibiades, by rcafon of the inconfiilency oi his 
charafter. 

In the time * of Pericles, the Athenians had a defire af- 
ter Sicily, and when he had paid the lad debt to nature,^ 
they attempted it •, frequently, under pretence of fuccour- 
ing their allies, fending aids o^f men and money to fuch of 
the. Sicilians as were attacked by the Syracufans. This was 
a ftep to greater armaments. But Alcibiades inflamed this 
defire to an irrefiftible degree, and perfuaded them not to 
attempt the ifland in part, and by little and little, but to 
fend a powerful fleet entirely to fubdue it. He infpired the 
jieople with hopes of great things, and indulged himfelf in 
cxpedlatlons ftill more lofty : for he did not, like the refl-, 
confider Sicily as the end of his wifties, but rather as an 
introduction to the mighty expeditions he had conceived. 
And while Nicias was diffuading the people from the fiegc 
of Syracufe, as a bufiqefs too diflicult to fucceed in, Alci- 
biades was dreaming of Carthage and of Libya ; and after 
thefe were gained, he defigned to grafp Italy and Pelopon- 
nefu's, regarding Sicily as little more than a magazine for 
proviflons and warlike flores. 

The young men immediately entered into his fch^mes, 
and liftened with great attention to thofe who under the 
fan61:ion of age related wonders concerning the intended 
expeditions j fo that many of them fat whole days in the 
places of exercife, drawing in the duft the figure of the 
ifland and plans of Libya and Carthage. However, we are 
informed, that Socrates the philofopher, and Meton the 
aftrologer, were far from expedling that thefe wars would 

turn 

" * Pericles, by his prudeuce and authority, had rcftrained this cxtra- 
'vagant ambition of the Athenians. He died thelaft yearof theeighty- 
fevetith Olympiad, in the third year of the Peloj)onnelian war. Tmvo 
years after this, the AtheniaAs fentibroe ihips to RegJum^vrhichwere 
to go from thence to the fuccour of the Leontioes, who were attacked 
by the Syracufans, The year following they feiU a ftill greater num- 
ber ; and two years after that, they fitted out another fleet of a greater 
force than the former : but the Sicilians having put an end to their di- 
Vifions, and by the advice of Hermocrates (whofe'fpeech Thucydides, 
in his fourth book, gives us at largd) having fcnt back the fleet, the 
Athenians were fo enraged at thtir generals for not having conquered 
Sicily, that they baniilicd two of them, Pythodorus and Sophocles, and 
}« d a heavy fine upcn Eurym?don. So infatuated were they by their 
pifofpcrity, that they in^ag^ced thcmfdvtfs xrrefifiibk. 
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tarn to the advantage of Athens : the former, it fliould 
feem, influenced by foine prophetic notices with which he 
was CaToured by the genius who attended him ; and the 
latter, either by reafonings which led him to fear what 
was to come, or elfe by knowledge with which his art fup- 
plied him. Be that as it may, Meton feigned himfelf mad§ 
and taking a flaming-torch, attempted to fet his houfe on 
fire. Others fay, that he made ufe of no fuch pretence^ 
hut burnt down his houfe in the night, and in the morning 
wetat and begged of the people to excufe his fon from that 
campaign, that he might be a comfort to him under hi« 
misfortune. By this artifice he impofed upon th^ni, and 
gained his point. 

Nicias was appointed one of the generals much againCk 
his inclination ^ for he would have declined the command^ 
if it had been only on account of his having fuch a col- 
league. The Athenians, however, thought the war would 
be better condu£led, if they did not give free fcope to the 
impetuofity of Alcibiade^, but tempered his boldnefs with 
the prudence of Nicias. For as to the third general, La- 
machus> though well advanced in years, he did not feem te 
come at all fhort of Alcibiades in heat and rafhnefs. 

When they came to deliberate about the number of the 
troops, and the neccflary preparations for the armament, 
Nicias again oppofed their meafures, and endeavoured to 
prevent the war. But Alcibiades replying to his argu- 
ments, and carrying all before him, the orator Demoflratus 
propofed a decree, that- the generals (hould have the ab- 
folute dire6lion of the war and of all the preparations for 
it. When the people had given their affent, and every 
thing was got ready for felting fail, unlucky omens ocur* 
red, even on a feftival which was celebrated at that time* 
It was the * feaft of Adonis j the women walked in pro- 
ceflTion with images, which reprefcuted the dead carried 
out to burial, adling the lamentations, and iinging the 
mournful dirges ufed on fuch occafions. 

B 2 And 

* On the feaft of Adonis all the cities pat themfekesin moorning : 
tciffins were cxpofed at evfry door, the ftatues of Venus and Adonii 
^rc borne in proceiOioh with certain veflisls filled with earth, in which 
^cy had raifed corn, herbs and lettuce, and thcfc ▼effels were called 
'^gatdnrt of Adonis. After the ceremony was over, the gardent were 
tfcrowQ into the fea or fomc river. This feftival was celebrated through- 
•out all Greece and Egypt, and among the Jews too, when they 'dc?»e-- 
>«»'aicd injo idolatry, as we learn from £zeiiel x, i4> And iebofd'tbcim 
'^<^ women weiffiftiJbr TammMx^ that is, Adoois. 
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Add to this the mutllatiDg and disfiguring of almoA all 
the * Hatoes of Mercury, which happened in one night ^ a 
circumdance which alarmed even thofe who had long der 
fpifed things of that nature. It was imputed to the Co- 
rinthians, of whom the Syracufans were a colony ^ and they 
were fuppofed to have done it, in hopes that fuch a prodigy 
might induce the Athenians to defift from the war. But 
the people paid little regard to this infinuation, or to the 
difcourfes of thofe who faid that there was no manner of ill 
prefage in what had happened, and that it was nothing but 
the wild frolic of a parcel of young fellows, flufhed with 
wine, and bent on fome extravagance. Indignation and 
. fear made them take -this event, not only for a bad omen, 
but for the confequence of a plot which aimed at greater 
matters ; and, therefore, both fenate and people aflembled 
feveral times within a few days, and very firidly examiiied 
every fufpicious circumftance. 

In the mean time, the demagogue Androcles produced 
fome Athenian (laves and certain fojourners, who accufed 
Alcibiade5 and his friends of defacing fome other ilatues, 
and of mimicking the facred myfteries.in one of their- 
drunken revels : on which occafion, they faid, onf Theo- 
dorus reprefented the herald, Polytion the torcn-bearciT' 
and Alcibiades the high-prieil 5 his other companions at- 
tending as perfons initiated, and therefore called Myflse. 
Such was the import of the depoiition of TheiTalus, the fon 
of Cimon, who accufed Alcibiades of impiety towards the 
goddefTes, Ceres and Proferpine. The people being much 
provoked at Alcibiades, and Androcles, his bittereft ene- 
my, exafperating them ftill more, at firft he was fomewhat 
difconcerted. £ut when he perceived that the fcamen, and 
foldiers too, intended for the Sicilian expedition, were on 
his fide, and heard a body of Argives and Mantineans, 
confiding of a thonfand men, declare, that they were wil- 
ling to crofs the feas, and to run the ri(k of a foreign war, 
for the fake of Alcibiades \ but that if any injury were 
done to him, they would immediately march home again ) 
then he recovered his fpirits, and appeared to defend him- 
felf. It was now his enemies turn to be difcouraged, and to 
fear that the people, on account of the need they had of 
him, would be favourable in their fentence. To obviate this 
inconvenience, they perfuaded certain orators who were not, 

reputed. 

* The Atheoiani had ftatuet of Mtrcttrj at the doori of their lMttfe«» 
«(iide of Ctooes of a cubkal form. 
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reputed to be his enemies, but bated bim as beartUj as tbe 
moft profefied ones, to move it to the people, " That it 
^* was extremely abfurdy tbat a general, who was Invefled 
" with a difcretioriary power, and a very important com- 
" mand, when the troops were collefted, and the allies all 
** ready to fail, Ihould lofe time, while they were cafting^ 
** lots for judges, and filling the glaffes with water, to 
** meafure out the time of bis defence. In the name of 
** the gods let himi*ail, and, when the war is concluded,' 
*• beaccountable to the laws, which will ftill be the fame."^ 

Alcibiades eafily faw their malicious drift in wanting to 
put oflF the trial, and obferved, ** That it would be aa 
** intolerable hardihip to leave fuch accufations and ca- 
** lumnies behind him, and to be fent out with fo important 
** a commiifion, while he was in fufpcnce as to hi« own 
** fate. That he ought to fuffer death^ if he could* not 
** clear himfelf of the charge j but if he could prove his 
** innocence, jufticc required that he fhould be fet frco- 
** from all fear of falfe accufers, before they fent him 
•* againfl their enemies/' But he could not obtain that* 
favour. He was, indeed, ordered to fet • fail ; which he 
accordingly did, together with his colleagues, having near 
an hundred and forty gallies in his company, five thoufanA 
one hundred heavy- armed foldiers, and about a thoufand 
three hundred archers, (lingers, and others light- armed }: 
with fuitable provifions and ffores. 

Arriving on the coaft of Italy, he landed at Rhegium.. 
There he gave his opinion as to the manner in which the, 
war fhould be conducted, and was oppofed by Nicias ^ but 
as Lamachus agreed with him, he failed to Sicily, and 
made himfelf mailer of Catanaf^ This was all he per- 
formed, being foon fent for by the Athenians to take hi«. 
trial. At firft,' as we have obferved, there was nothing 
againd him but flight fufpicions, and. the- depoiitions of 
flaves and perfons who fojoumed in x\thens. But- his ene- 
mies took advantage of his abfence, to bring new matter of 
impeachment, adding to the mutilatinff of the ftatues his. 
facrilegious behaviour, with refpeft to the myfterles, and al- 
leging that both thefe crimes flowed from the fame fource J, 

D 3 ..a con- 

* The fecond year of the eigh'ty-fir^ Olympiad, and feventeenth cf 
the Pcloponnefian war. 

f By furprifc. Tbucyd, lib. vi.. 

\ 1 hty gave out, that he had entered into a confpiracy to betray the - 
citfto the Lacedcmoniani, and that he hod ^crfuadcd-the-Argive»t»>- 
tndfrukc iomcthuig to their prejudice. 
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a confpiracy to change the governmetit. All that were ac- 
cufed of being any ways concerned in it, they committed 
to prifon unheard ^ and they repented exceedingly, that 
they had not immediately brought Alcibiades to his trial, 
and got him condemned upon * fo heavy a charge. While 
this fury lafted, every relation, every friend and acquain- 
tance of his was very feverely dealt with by the people. 

Thucydides has omitted the names of the accufers, but 
others mention Dioclides and Teucer. So Phrynichus, the- 
comic poet : 

Co9d Hermes, pray, beware a fall; nor break ^ 
Thy marble nofe, left fome falfe Dioclides 
. Qnce more his (hafts in fatal f>oifoa drench. 

Mere, I will. Nor e*er again (hall that informer, 
Teucer, that faithlefs itrangcr,' boaft from me 
Rewards for perjury. 

Indeed, no clear or ftrong evidence was given by the in* 
formers. One of them being aiked how he could diftin- 
guiih the faces of thofe who disfigured the flatues,anfwered, 
that he difcemed them by the light of the moon ^ w.hich 
was a plain falfity, for it was done at the time of the moon's 
<;hange. All perfons of under Handing exclaimed againft 
fuch bafenefs 5 but this dete£lion did not in the lead pacify 
the people 5 they went on with the fame rage and violence 
with which ihey had begun, takicg informations, and com* 
mitting all to prifon- whofe names were given in. 

Among thofe that were then imprifoned, in order tc 
their trial, was the oratpr Andocides, whom Hellanicus the^ 
hiflgrian reckons among the defcendants of Ulyfles. He was 
thought to be no friend to a popular government, but a 
favourer of oligarchy. What contributed not a little to 
his being fufpedled of having fome concern in defacing the. 
Herfme^ was, that the great f^atue of Mercury, which was 
placed near his houfe, being confecrated to that god by the 
tribe called ^gei's, was almoA the only one, amongJft the 
more remarkable, which was left entire. 'Therefore, to 
this day, it is called the Hermes of Andocides ; .and that 
title iiniverfally prevails, though the infcription does not 
agree with it. 

it 

• ;- eurtmt TfiX/xmvrmtf, The trinflation of 1758, renders it/r#^- 

Mil/ proo/s^ though Plutai ch obfcrves a little lower that the proofs were 
-very weak^ and the evidence falfe and inconfident. 
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' It happened tbat among thofe who were imprifoned.on 
tbe fame account, Andocides cantra^d an acquaintance 
and friendlfaip ^ith one Tims^us \ a man not equal in rank 
to himfelf, but of uiicommon part^ and a daring fpiritw 
He advifed Andocides to accufe himfelf and a few mare \ 
becaufe the decree promifed imponit j to any one that would 
^onfefsy and inform, wlierefas the event of the trial was 
uncertain to, all, and n^uch to be dreaded by fuch of them 
as were perfon^ of diftin£UoQ. He rep^efeoted that it was 
better to fave his life by a falftty, than to fuffer an infamous 
death as one really guilty of the crime ^ and that, with re- 
fped to the public; it would be ^n advantage to give up* s< 
few pcrfons of dubious charafier, in o^der %o refcuc manf 
good men from an enraged populace.' 

Andocides was .prevailed upon by thefe arguments of 
Timseus \ and informing againfl himfelf and fome others, 
enjoyed the impunity promifed by the decree ; but all the 
reft whom he named were capitally puniihed, except a few 
that fled. Nay, to prociM^e the greater credit to his depo" 
fition, he accfufedeven hijrown fervants^ 

IJowever, the fury of the people was not fo fatisfied > 
but turning from the perfons who had disfigured the Hermae, 
as if it had repofed a vfhile only to recover itsHfengtb, it 
fcll totally upon Aleibiades. At iaft they, fent the Sala« 
miman gaUcy to fetch bifH, artfully enougb ordering their 
officer B<^t to ufp violence, or to lay hoJd on his perfon, 
but to behave to him with^ civility, and^ to acquaint him 
viththc people^s orders that hie (bould go and take his trials 
and clear himfelf before them* For they were appre« 
heniive of fome tumnlt and nmtiny in the army, now 
it was in an enemy^s country, which Alcibiades, had 
be been fo difpofed, might have raifed vvith all the eafis 
in the world. Indeed, the foldiers e?cprefled great uneafi-r 
nefs at his leaving them, and e.xpedhKi that the war would 
be fpun out to a great length by the dilatory counfels of 
Nicias, when the fpur was taken away. Lamachus, indeed, ' 
was bold and brave, but he was wanting both, in dignity 
and weight, by reafon of his poverty. 

Alcibiades immediately * embarked; the confequence of 

whiQh was, that the Athenians could not take - Meflcna. 

D 4 There 

* He prudently <»mbarked on ^ vefler of bii own, aul aot on the Sap 

Iwaiiiian galley. ^ ... 
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There were perfons in the tpwn ready to betray it, whom 
Alcibiades -perfedly knew, and as he apprifed fome that 
were friends to the Syracufans of their intention, the affair 
soifcarrjcd. 

A» foon as he arrived at Thurii, he went on (bore, and 
concealing himfelf there, eluded the fearch which was made 
after him. But fome peifon knowing him, and faying, 
" Win not you, then, truft your country ?'* he anfwered, 
^* As to any thing elfe I will truft her ^ but with my life I 
** would not truft cycn my mother, left (he ftiould miftake a 
*- black bean for a white one." Afterwards being told 
that the republic had condemned him to die, he faid, *^ Biit 
• f will make them find that I am alive.'* 

The information againft him ran thus : ** Theffalus; 
'?* the fon of CimoYi, of the ward of Lacias, accufeth 
** ' Alcibiades, the fon of Clinias, of the ward of Scam- 
^ bonis, of facrilegiouily offending the goddeffes Ceres 
^ and Proferpine, by counterfeiting their myfterics, and 
** (ho wing them to his companions in his owrt houfc^ 
** Wearing fuch a robe as the high-prieft does while he 
** (hows the holy things, he called himfelf high-prieft, as 
*^ he did Polytion torch-bearer, and Thcodorus^ of thi 
^ ward of Phygca, herald : and the reft of his companions 
** he called * fier/bfii initiated^ aiid brithren of the fecrn ; 
^' herein a£ling contrary to the rules and ceremonies efta- 
^ bli(hed -by the f Eumolpidse, the heralds and priefts at 
•* Elcuiis." As he did not appear, they condemned him, 
donfifcated his goods, and ordered all the priefts and - 
priefteffes to denounce an execration againft him ^ which 
was denounced accordingly by all but Theano, the daughter 
of Menon, pricftefs of the temple of Agraulos, who excufed 
herfelf, alleging th^xjbtwa^ a prieftefs for prayer^ not fo^ 
fxecratton* 

- While thefc decrees and fentences were pafting againft 
Alcibiades, he was at Argos 5 having quitted Thurii, which 

no 

• The M^a or perfons Initiated were to remain a year under proba* 
'tion, during, which x\mt they were to go 'no further than the vcftibvie 
of the temple ; after that term was expired they were called ep9fta^ and 
admitted to all the myftcriet, except fuch aa were refervcd for the priefit 
©nly.. 

f £umolpu8 was the firft who fettled thefe myfteriet of Ceres, for 
which reafon his defcendants had the care* of them after htm; and 
when hiB line failed, thole who fuccceded in the funftion^ were, not* 
Withftanding, called £umolfid«. 
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flt> longer atfiforded him a fafe afylum, to come ixito Pelopon- 
sefus. Still dreading his enemies,^ and giring up all* hopes 
of being redored to his eoontry, he fcnt to Sparta to defire 
permiiTion to live there under the protedion of the public 
feith, promifing to ferve that ftate more cffedudly,' now he 
was their friend, thanhe had annoyed them, whilil their 
enenQy.> The Spartans granting him a fafe condudl, and '• 
e«pr effing their readinel's tt) receive- him, he went thither 
with pleafurer One thing he fdon effeded^ which was to*' 
procure, fuccours for Syracufe without farther 4icfitation or 
delay, having perfuaded them to fend Gylippus thither, to ' 
take upon him th^ direftion of the war, and to crtilh the 
Athenian power in Sicily* Another thing which he pei*. - 
^aded ^hem to was, to declare war againft the Athenians, . 
and to begin its^operations on the continent : and the third, • 
which was the mofl important of all; was to get Decelea 
fortified j for this being in the ' neighbourhood of Athens ^ 
w«s produQive of great mifchief to that commonwealth *. • 

Thcfe -meafnres procured Alcibtades the public approba- 
tk>n atSpartar and he was no lefs admired for^his manner >' 
of living in private. • By conforming to their diet and other ^ 
aufterities, he charmed and eaptivated the peoplef. When 
they faw him clofe (haved, Ijathing iu cold water, feeding : 
on their coarfe breadyOr-eating their black broth, they could 
hardly believe that^fuch a man had ever kept a cook in hi» '^ 
houfe, feen a perfumer,' or worn a robe of Milefian purple, 
•It feems, that among his other qualifications,' he- had the 
very extraordinary arr of -engaging the-aflFe61ioB« of thofe 
with whom he conveifcd,.by imitating and adopting their * 
cttfloms and way of living, - Nay,- he turned himfelf into '' 
all -manner *of forms *■ with more eafe thatf the cameleon - 
changes his colour. Iris not, we are told', in that animalV • 
newer to aflfume a ^vhite, but Alcibiadcs could adapt him- 
^"^ . 1> s= felf^ 

« A^skiiigof SpaTtr/atthchead^favcryfttimtffoB^amSybfl.ace- 
^monians, Corinthians, and other nations of Petoponncfiisi invaded 
Atti6a,«ndaccoTdingtDtl»0'adviGC which Akibiadc« had givea, feizcd - 
and fortified DcCelca, which ttood at an equal diftariccfrdni Athens and 
tKe fronticrscf Baotiaran<i-by ««^ca« o^'^^^*^^ ^^. Athenians wct« no^ 
deprived of the profit! of thfc filvcr miftcs, of the rents of thfcir iand«, '^ 
ud of the fucconr* of «hcir neighboors.- But the greateft-onsfonune 
which happened tathe- Athenians, from the beginning of the war to - 
Ms time, was that which befcl them thU year in Sicily, where> they • 
net only loft the conqueft they aimed at, together with the reputation ^ 
they had fo Iwg ©ainuiac^ but their -fio€t,thi^«rmy,: and thta ■ 
gsperalir*- ' 
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felf either $o good or b^d, aitd did not find any tbii^g which, 
he atten^ted, iiopra6ticaJ>le. Thus at Spgrta he ws^s all. 
fjE>r exercife, frugal in his diet, and fevere in his manners. 
In Aiia he wa& as mujch for mirth and pleafure, luxury an4 
eafe* In Thrace, agajin, riding and drinking were his, 
favourite amufements ^ and in the palace of I'ifl'^phe.rnes^ 
the Periian grandee, he outvied the Periians themfelves itk 
pomp and fplendor. Not that he could with fo much. eafe. 
change his real manners, or approve in his heart the forior 
which he aflumed ; but becaufe he knew that his native 
manners would be unacceptable to thofe whom he happeoedi 
to be With, he immediately conformed to the ways and 
f^Hiions of whatever place he came to. When he was at. 
Lacedemon, if. you, regarded only his outfide, you would, 
fay as. the proverb does. This is not the/on ^Achilles, biU, 
Achilles bimfelf; this man has furely been brought up i|Ih 
der the eye of Lycurgus : but then if you looked morct 
nearly into his difpofition smd his anions, you would e^-f 
claim with Ele^ira in the poet, * The fame weak 'kuoman 
Jlill! For while king Agis was employed in a diHant expe-. 
dition, he corrupted his wife Timpea fo e^fe^^ually, that fhe. 
was with child by him, and did not pretend to deny it \ and 
when fhe was delivered of a fqn, though in* public (he call- 
ed him Leotychidas, yet in her own houfe (he whifpered tot 
her female friends and to her fervants, that his true name 
was Alcibiades. To fuch a degree was. the woman tranf* 
ported by her padion. And Alcibiades himfelf indulging 
his vein of mirth, ufed to fay, '^ His motive was not to ip^ 
*• jure the king, or tofatisfy his appetite, but thjat hi» . 
** offspring might one day fit on the throne of Lacedemon/' 
Agis had information of thefe matters from feveral haifds ^ 
9nd he wa« the more ready to give credit to them, becaufe. 
they agreed with the tin^e. Terrified with.an'earthquakc» 
he had quitted his wife^s chamber, to which he returned 
hot for the next ten months \ at the end of which l»eo^- 
ehidas being born, he declared the child was not his^. and 
for thi« reaK)n he was never fuffered to inherit the czowoi 
of Sparta. ' . 

. After the mifcarriage of the Athenians in Sicily, the- 
people of Chios, of Lefbos and Cyzicum, fent. to treat with 
the Spartalna about quitting the intereil^ of Athens, a/id 

poUi^^ 

• This i« fpokep of Herrainnci. in the OteXbe^ofEiiripidbfli^^poD her 
^Ucovering' the fame vanity and folicitudb about her bcautf,. when adU 
tanced in years, that ihe had when ibe wa& youog^ 
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fntting themfelves under the prote£^ion of Sparta. The 
&Botians» on this occafion, folicited for the LefUanSy vnd 
Fharnabazus for the people of Cyzicum, but at the perfiia- 
fion of Aicibiades, fuccoars were fent to thoie of Clnos be* 
fore all others*. He tike wife pafied over into ionia, and 
prevailed with almoft all. that country to revolt, and at*^ 
tending the Lacedemonian generals in the execution of 
moft of their commiflions^ he did great prejudioe to tho 
Athenians^ 

But A^is> who was already hfis enemy on account of the' 
iojury done to his bed, could not endure las glory and prof« 
perity : fornaoft of the prefent fucceffes were afcribed to 
Alicibiades. The great and the ambieioui among the-Sp'ar* 
tans were indeed^ in general^ touched with envy^ and had' 
loilueRce enough with the civil magiftratesj to procure* 
orders to be (eat to th^r friends in Ionia to kill him. fiuf- 
timely forefeeing his d anger ,. and cautioned by his fears, . 
m every ilep he took he ftill ferved the Laeedemenians,* 
taking care all the while not to put himfelf ia their power. . 
Inilead of that, he fought the protection of Tifiaphernes, , 
eoe of the grandees of Perfia^ or lieutenants of the- king. 
With thi»' Perfian\he foon attained the higheft credit and^ 
aathority : for himfelf a very fubtle and infincere man,* he • 
admired the art and keennefs of Aicibiades. Indeed, by 
^t elegance of his conTerfationand the chainwof his polite- - 
wfs, every man was gained^ all hearts were touched^. £vcn« 
thofe that feared and envied him, were not inffenfible to» 
pleifare.-in his company 5 and while they enjoyed it,- their- 
ritfentment waa di&rmed. Tiffaphernes, in all other cafes - 
fevage in his temper, and the bittereft enemy that Greece - 
experienced among the Persians, gave himfelf up, notwith- 
ftanding, to the fiatteries-of Akibiades, infomucbtbat he- 
even vied with and exceeded him iii addrefs. . Forof all his • 
gardens, that which excelled in beawty, which' was remark-- 
a&lc for the falubrity ol its»ftreams and- the freflincfa of its 
neadbws, which was fet off with pavilions royally adorned, , 
and retirements fini(hed in thie moft elegant tafle, he diftin- 
guiihed by the name of AxiCiBiAnss 5 and every one', con-- 
tiDued to give it that appellation; . 

Rejefting, . therefore, the interefls-of L?a€cd«mo#i and' 
leaping that peoplte as treacherous ta Mm,- he reprefented . 
them and their king. Agis, in a difadvantageous light,; to' 
TtCTapheraes; He advited him-not to affift-theift'eSeduallyy . 
^ abfoltttcly to ruin the Athenians, but to fend his fub-- 
fX6^ fidics-s 
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fidies to Sparta with a fparing hand ^ that fo the tw6 potrerf 
might infenfibly v^eaken and confume each other, and both 
at lad be ea£ly fubje^ted to the king. Tiflaphernes readilj 
followed his counfels, and it was evident to all the world 
that be held him in the greateft admiration and edeem ; 
which made him equally coniiderable with the Greeks o£ 
-both parties* The .Athenians repented of the fentente they 
bad pafled upon him, becaufe they had fuffered for it iince : 
and, Alcibiades, on his (ide, was under fome fear and cT^n? 
«ern, 1«(^^ if -th«ir*];epublic were dedroyed, he (hould fall 
into the hands of the Lacedemonians, who hated him. 
« At thattime^ the whole dreagth of the Athenians lay at 
Samos. With tlieir ihips fent out from thence, they re- 
isovered ibm^ Qi the towns which had revolted, and others 
they kept to their duty ; and at fea they were in fome mea- 
fure able to make head agaiafl: their enemies. But they 
were afraid of TiilapherBeSy and the Phoenician Qeet of an 
^hundred and fifty (hips,, which were fai^ to be coming a* 
gainil them-} for againd fueh a force they could not hope 
to defend themfelves. Alcibiades, apprifed of tbis^ private- 
ly fent a raefTeDger to the principal Athenians at Samos, to 
give them hopes that he w-ould proeure -them the frtend(hip 
of Tiflaphemes : not to recommend himfelf to the )>eople^ 
whom he could not trufl y but to oblige the nobility^ if 
they would but exert their fup^iority,^ repfefs the info- 
.lence of the commonalty, and taking the gov^emment int^ 
their awn hands, by that means fave theij^ country. 

All the officers readily embraced his propoial, except 
Phrynichusy who was. of the ward of Diras/es^. He alone- 
&fpe6leds what was really the eafev that it was a matter of. 
▼ery little confequence to Aleibiades whether an oligarchy ^ 
or democracy prevailed in Athens^ that it was hisbufine&- 
to get him&lf recalled by any means whatever y and that- 
therefore, by his inveAives againft the people, he wanted . 
only to iniinuate himfelf into the good graces of the nobility. . 
Upon thef<e reafons proceeded the oppofitionof Phrynichus-: 
but feeing his opinion difregarded, and bhat Alcibiadee 
. aaufl certainly become his enemy, he gavefecret ifiteliigence 
to Adyochus, the enemyV admiral, of the double part which 
' J^lcibiades a£ted*^ advifing him to beware of his defigns,, 
^nd to fecure his perfbn. But he knew not that- while he 
was betraying* he was himfelf betrayed. For Aftyochus 
wanting tO: sx>2^e his court to Tii&^hiernes, informed 

Alcib.ia<ks 
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AlcibiadJes a£ the affair, who, be kae w, had the ear of that 
grand eck 

Alcibiades immediately fent proper perfons to Samos 
with an accufation againil Fhrynichus j who feeing no 
other refource, as every body was againil him, and ex« 
prefied great indignation at his behaviour, attempted to 
cure one evil with another apd a greater. For he Tent to 
Ailyochus to complain of his revealing his fecret, and to 
offer to deliver up to him the whole Athenian Heet and 
army* This treafon of Phrynichus, however, did no in« 
jury to the Athenians, becaufe it v\as again betrayed by 
Aftyochus ^ for he laid the whole matter before Alci« 
biade's. Phrynichus had the fagacity to forefee, and to 
expe^ another accufation from Alcibiades } and to be be« 
forehand with him, he himfelf forewarned the -Athenians^ 
that the enemy would endeavour to furprife them, and 
therefore defired them to be upon their guard, to keep on 
board their (hips, and to fortify their camp. 

While the Athenians were doing this, letters came frora 
Alcibiades again, advifing them to beware of Phrynichus^ 
who had undertaken to betijiy their fleet to the enemy : but 
they gave no credit to thefe difpatches, fuppofing that AU 
cibiades, who^ perfedly knew the preparations and inten* 
tions of the enemy, abufed that knowledge to the raifing 
of fuch a calumny againft Phrynichus. Yet afterwards* 
when Phrynichus was tabbed . in fiill affembly by one of 
Herroon?s foldiers who kept guard that day, the Athenians 
taking cognizance of theinatter, a£ter his.death, condemn* 
ed Phrynichus us : guilty of treafon, and ordered He rmgd 
«id his' party to be crowned for dispatching a tr^tor. 

The friends of Alcibiades,. who. now. had.a^fuperior in* 
tcreft at Samos, fent Pi(ander to A^ens, to diange the 
fbrm of'govez&nMnt, Jby encouraging the nobility 4o affuxuc 
it, and to deprive the people of their, power and privileges^ 
as the condition upon which Alcibiades would procure them 
^e friendfliip and alliance of Tiffaphernes* . Thk was the 
eolaur-of -the pretence made-ufe of by tbo^e who -wanted jto 
introduce an oUgarcy^. But when^ that body which were 
called tbeifiw Aoufaud^ butio iaBi were oxAy'^four htrndrs/i^ 

had 

* It wttat firi^pMpoicd, that only the dcegi oHhe peopleihoiild lofe 
their authority, which was to-be.vefted in fi<ve thouiadd ef thevmoft 
wealthy, who were for the fntmrtf to be. repnted' the pc«pk. fiut when 
Pifander and his aflodatct foandthtfiMOgth of their puty, thoy carried 
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bad got. the power into t^ir hands, they paid but ItttUr 
attention to Alcibiades, and carried on the war but ilow« 
ly } partly diiirufting the citizens who did not yet relifh 
the new form of government, and partly hoping that th^r 
Lacedemonians, who were always inclined to favour aa^ 
oligarchy, would not prefs tliem with their ufual vigour. 

Such of the commonalty as, were at home, were filent 
through fear, though much againft their will; for a number . 
of thofe who had openly oppoied the jftu/r huadred^ wcte pud:, 
to death. But, when they that were at ^amos were informed 
^ the affair, they were highly inoei^ed at it, and inplined^ 
immediately to let fail for the Piraeus. In the firft place, 
however, they fent for Alcibiades ^ and having appointed^ 
him their general, ordered htm to lead them againft ther 
tyrants, and demolith both them and their power. On fuch^ 
an occafion, almod any other man, fuddenly exalted by the- 
favour of thp multitude, would have thought he mufl have:: 
complied with all their humours, and not have' contradi£):« 
ed thole in any thing, who, from a fugitive and a bani(hed^' 
man, had raifed him to be commander in chief of fuch a- 
fleet and a«ny. But he behaved as became a great gene* 
ral, and prevented their plunging into ercor through the- 
violence of their rage. This care of his; evidently was> 
the faving of the commonw«alth.. For if they had failed^ 
h£>me, as they propofed, the enemy would have fdixed on< 
Ionia immeiHately, and have gained the Hellefpont andi 
the idands without ftrikiog a ftroke ^ while the Athenians ■ 
would have been engaged in a civil war, of which. Athens' 
itfelf mull have been the feat. All this was prevented- 
chiedy by Alcibiades^ who not only tried what arguments- 
would do with the army in general, and informed them ^ 
of their danger, but applied to them one by. pne, ufing en- 
treaties to fome- and ^rce to others \ in which he was a&- 
iiftedby the loud harangues of ThrafybuVus of/the ward of 
Stira, who attended him through the whole, and had the: 
firongefl voice of any man among the Athenians. 

Another great fervice performedby Alcibiades^ was his ^ 
tmdertaking that the Phoeniclaa fleet, which the Lacede* - 
jaonians expe^ed from the king of Pei£a^ fhbuld either ~ 

join 
it that the old form of government ihbuld bsdifibl^d, and that five- 
JFiytame* fliould be ele^d; that thcfe five (bould choofe. a hundred ; thoft ~ 
«ac]» of the hundred f&ould choofe three; th^t the four hundred thii» • 
dcdbed fhotild btqooie a&ttate with iapreooe power, aad fhoald confult : 
4he five thouland only when and oaXuch matters as tbey. thought fit; 
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join tbe ^theQians, or at kail not ad on tlie enemy !« fide. 
In cQnfequence of this promife, he fipt out as expeditiouily 
aspoilible^ and. prevailed upQn Tiflaphernes not td for« 
ward the (hips, which weire already come as far as Afpen- 
4us, but tp difappoint and deceive the Lacedemonians. 
Neverthelefs, both fides, and particularly the Lacedemo- 
pia.n$9 accuXed Alcibiades of hindering that fleet from 
coming to, their aid f for they fuppofed he had intruded 
the Perfian to leave the Greeks to deflroy each other. 
And, indeed, it was obvious enough, that fuch a force ad* 
ded to either fide, would entirely have deprived the othev 
of the. dominion of the fea. 

After this, the * /our hundred were foon quafhed, the 
{nen6» of Alcibiades very readily affifting thofe who were 
for a democracy. And now the people in the^ity not only 
wifhed. for. him, but commanded him to return f 9 y^t he 
thought it not bell to return with empty hands, or without 
having effe6lpd fomething worthy of note, but inilead of 
Uing indebted, to the compaflion and favour of the multi^ 
tude, todiHinguifh his appearance by his merit. Parting^ 
therefore, from Samos with d few fiiips, he cruifed on the 

I iea of Cnidus axid about the ifle of Coos, where he got 

I iotelljgence that Miodaru$,^t.he Spartan admiral, was failed 
?fith his whole fieet towards the Hellefpont, to find out 
the Athenians. This made him baflen to the afliflance 
of the latter, and fortunately enough he t arrived with 

^ his eighteen fibips at the very jun£lure of time, when the 
twQ ^ets having engaged near Abydos, continued the 

, i^ht from morning until night, one ilde having the ad van.;, 
tdge in. the right wing, and the other in the left. 

I On the appearance of his fquadron, both fides entertained 
a f^lfe opinion of the end of his coming •, for the Spartans 
^re encoi^raged, and the Athenians Uruck with terror. 
Out he foon hpifled the Athenian flag on the admiral galley^ 
tod bore dpwn direSly upon the Pcloponnefians, who now 
W the adyafttagc, and W[er€ urging the purfuit. His vi*. 

gorou^ 

• The fame year that they were fct up, which wa« the fccond of the 
■betjF-fccond Olytnpiad, The leader muft careftilJy diilinguifli thtt 
f»dioq of four hundred frQii? the fenate of four hundred cfta&ilhed by 
fiplon, which thefe turned, out the few months they we're in power. 

t Thucydides doe« opt fpeak of this arrival of Alcibiades; bet pro- 
l^ly ne did net.Uveto ha-^ a clear account of this a^ion, for he died 
^ ycu; XcAophon, who. continues his. hiftory;, mentions it. 
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gorous iinprcffion put them to flight, and following them 
ciofe, he^ drove them afhore, deiiroyed their flijps, and 
killed fuch of their tnen as endeavoured to fave themfelvetf* 
by fwimtning : though Pharnabazus fuccoured them all he 
could from the (hore, and with an arm'ed force attempted 
to fav^ their veffek. The conclufion was, that the Athenian* 
having taken thirty of the enemy's ihips>, and recovered 
their own, eredtcd a trophy. 

After thrs glorious fuccefs, Akibiadey, ambitious to (how 
himfelf as foon as poffible to ^rifiaphetnes^ prepared pre* 
fents and- other proper acknowledgements- for his friendfhlp 
and hofpitality, and then went to wait upon him, with 2 
princely train. But he was- not welcomed in the manner he 
expeded : for TiSaphernes, who,.for fome tirne^ had been 
accufed by the Lacedemonians, and was appreheniive- tha& 
the charge might reach the king's ear, thought the coming . 
of Alcibiades a very feafonable incident, and therefore puir 
htm under arreft and confined him at Sardi^^ imagining 
that injurious proceeding would be a means to clear hinv* 
ftlf. 

Thirty days after, Alcibiades having by fome> means or- 
other obtained a horfe, efcapedfrom his keepers, and Hed^ 
to Clazomenas ^ and, by* way ef revenge, he- pretended that '■ 
Tiflaphernes privately fet him at liberty. From thence he ' 
pafled to the place where the Athenians wer&ilationed ^ and i 
being informed, that Mindarus and Ph^nabazus were to<& 
gether at Cyzicum^he (howe4 the troops that it was necef* 
lary for them to fight both by fea and land, nay-j even td - 
fight with ilone walls, if that (hould be required,' in order, 
to come ^t their enemies-: for^ if the vi^ory were not com<i - 
plete and univerfal, they could come at no nxoney. Then ' 
his embarked theforces, and failed to Proconefus, -where h« 
ordered them to take the lighter vefielsinto^the middle of 
the fleet, and to have a particular care that th&^enemy might 
not difcover that he was coming againft them/ A great and ' 
fttdden rain which happening to fali-at that time*, together 
with dreadful thunder and darknefs, was of great fervice in « 
covering his* operations* For. not only the enemy were " 
ignorant of his defign, but the very Athenians, whom he 
had ordered in great haile on board/ did not prefently per<> 
ceive that he was under fail.^ Sobm after, the weather 
cleared up, and the Peloponnefian fliips were fcen riding : 
at anchor in the road of Cyzicum, Left, therefore, the 
enemy ihoitld i>ejdarniedat the^largenefs of his fleet, and 

favc.- 
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6ve lliefflfelves by getting on (horc, he directed many of the 
officers to flacken fail and keep out of fight, while he (howed 
himfclf with forty (hips only, and challenged the Lacede- 
monians to the combat. The ftratagem had its effeft j for 
defpifing the fmall nmnber of gallies which they faw, they 
immediately weighed anchor and engaged j but the reft 
of the Athenians (hips coming up during the engagement, 
the Lacedemonians were (truck with terror and fled. Up* 
on that, Alcibiades, with twenty of his be(t (hips break- 
ing through the mid(t of them, haftened to the (hore, and 
having made a defcent, purfued thofe that fled from 
the (hips, and killed great numbers of ihem. He likewife 
defeated Mindarus and Pharnabazus, who came to their 
faccour. Mindarus made a brave reliflance and was flainy 
but Pharnabazus favcd himfelf by flight. 

The Athenians remained mafters of the field and of thd 
fpoils, and took all the encmy^s (hips. Having^ alfo pof- 
feffcd themfelves of Cyzicum, which was abandoned by 
Pharnabazus, and deprived of the a(rifl;ance of the Pelopon- 
nefians, who were almod all cut oflP, they not only fecurcd 
the Hellefpont, but entirely cleared the fca of the Lacede- 
monians. The letter alfo was intercepted, which, in the 
Laconic ityle, was to give the Epbori an account of their 
misfortune, " Our glory is faded. Mindarus is flain* 
" Our foldiers arc ftarving 5 and we know not what flcp 
" to take." 

On the other hand, Alcicibiades^s men were fo elated, and 
took fo much upon them, becaufe they had always beea 
▼iSorious, that they would not vouchfafc even to mix witl^ 
other troops that had been fometimes beaten. It happened 
not long before, that Thrafyllus having mifcarried in his 
attempt upon Ephefus, the Ephefians erefted a trophy of * 
hrafs in reproach of the Athenians. The foldiers of Alci- 
biades, therefore, upbraided thofe of Thrafyllus with this 
affair, magnifying themfelves and their general, and dif- 
daining to join the others, either in the place of exercife or 
in the camp. But foon after when Pharnabazus with a 
ftrong body of horfe and foot attackedthe forces of Thrafyllus 
who were ravaging the country about Abydos, Alcibiades 
marched to their aSiftance, routed the enemy, and, together 

with 

* Trophiei before had been of wood, but the Ephcfians ere Aed this 
•f brafi, to perpecuate the infamy of the Athenians; and it was this new 
ud mortifying circumftance, with which AlcibIa<Jcs*s foldiers reproach- 
ful tbufe of Thrafylus. Dioooa. lib. xiii. 
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Willi Tbr^fyllus, purfued them until night. Then he ^dr 
mitted Thrafyllus into his company, and with mutual ci- 
vilities and fatisfa6lion they returned to the camp. Next 
day he ereded a trophy, and plundered the province which 
-was under Pharnabazus without the leaft eppoiition. The 
prieds and prieflefles he made prifoners, among the reft^ 
but foon difmiffed them without ranfom. From thence h^ 
intended to proceed and lay iiege to Chalcedon, which ha4 
withdrawn its allegiance from the Athenians, and received 
a Lacedemonian garrafon and governor^ but being iafoimed 
that the Chalcedonians had colleded their cattle and corn 
and fent it all to the Bithynians, their friends, he led his 
army to the frontier of the £ithynians, and fent a herald 
before him to fummon them to furrender it. They, dread- 
ing his refentment, gave up the booty, and entered into aQ 
g)l}ance with him. 

Afterwards he returned, to the fiege of Chalcedony and 
^nclofed it with a wall which reached from fea to fea« 
Pharnabazus advanced to raife the fiege, and Hipppcratest, 
the governor, Jallied out with his whole force to attack th^ 
Athenians. 3ut Al<;ibi;9d<s dr^w up his army fo as iq 
engage them both at once, and he defeated theta botlr^ 
Pharnabazus betaking himfelf to flight, and Hippocratei 
bein^ killed, togetheic with the gar eate(l part* of. his troops* 
This done, b^ feiied, iftl^o th^ llell^fpp©^^ to raifp ^oiitri- 
Butions in the towns upon the coaft. 

In this voyage h« topk Sdyb^a: but ia.tbe aftjoainMic- 
ceflarily expo&d himfelf to great dianger. Tl^'pei:fon9 
who promifed to furrender. the towuto him* agreed to give 
him a fignal at. midoight with a lighted torch ^ bujt thej 
were obliged to do it before the time, for fear of fome qu^ 
that was in the fecret, who fi»ldenly ^tered his mi^d. 
The torch, therefore, being held uj^ before the army wa$ 
ready, Alcibiades took about thirty men with him, and 
ran to the walls, having ordered the reft to foUow as faft a^ 
poi^ble. The gate wa^ opened to him, and twenty of the 
confpirators, lightly armed, joined his fmall company, h^ 
advanced with great fpirit, butfoon perceived the Selybrians 
with their weapons in their hand^> coming forward to 
attack him. As to ftand and fight promifed no fort of fucr 
cefs, and he who to that hour had never been defeated « did 
not choofe to- fly, he ordere.d a trumpet to command fi^ 
lence, and proclamation tp be made, that M Selybrians 
Jhoulidnot^ under the pain of the republic's high difpleafure, 

take 
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take up arms i^ainft the Athenians. Their inclination to 
the combat was then immediately damped, partly from a 
fuppofition that the whole Athenian army was within the 
walls, and partly from the hopes they conceived of coming 
to tolerable terms. Whilft they were talking together of 
tb's order, the Athenian army came up, and Alcibiades 
rightly conjc6lurihg that the inclinations of the Selybrians 
were for peace, was afraid of giving the Thracians an op- 
portunity to plunder the town, Thefe laft came (Jown in 
great njimbers, to fcrve under him as volunteers, from % 
particular attachment to his perfon 'y but on this occaiion 
Be fent them all out of the town 5 and, upon the fubmiffion 
of the Selybrians, he favcd them from being pillaged, dc-^ 
manding only a fum of money, and leaving a garrifon in 
the place. 

Meantime, the other generals, who carried on the GegQ 
of Chalcedon, came to an agree^ient with Pharnabazus on 
thefe conditions ; namely, that a fum of money (hould be 
paid them by Pharnabazus \ that the Chalcedonians (hould 
return to their allegiance to the republic of Athens j %nd . 
that no injury (hould be done the province of which Phai^ 
nabazus was governor, who undertook that the Athenian 
^mbafladors fhould be conducted fafe to the king. Upon 
the return of Alcibiades, Pharnabazus deiired, that be toa 
would fwear to the performance of the articles j but Alci- 
hiades in£ifled» that Fharnabazus &OIilu f»7csr firft. W\ hen 
the treaty was reciprocally confirmed with an oath, Akir- 
biades went againA Byzantiitn^ which had revolted, and 
drew a line of circumvallation about the city. While he 
was thus employed, Anaxilaus, Lycurgus, and fomc others, 
fecrctly promifed to deliver up the place, on condition that 
^t would keep it from being plundered. Hereupon, he 
caafed it to be reported, that certain weighty and unex« 
peeled affairs called him. back to Ionia, and in the dayw 
time be fet fail with his whole fleet j but returning, at 
pight, he himfelf difembarked with the land-forces, and 
poking them undef the walls, he commanded them not to. 
nake the leafl noife. At the fame time, the (hips made 
fcr the harbour, and the crews preffing in with loud (houts 
and great tumult, aftonifhcd the Byzantines, who expedl-. 
ed no fuch matter. Thus an opportunity was given to 
thofe within the walls, who favoured the Athenians, to re- 
ceive them in great fecurity, while dvery body's attention 
Was engaged upon, the: harhoux and the fliips.. 

The 
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The aflfair paffed not, however, without blows. For tK^ 
Peloponnefians, Boeotians and Megarenfians, who were at 
Byzantium, having driven the ihips crews back to their 
veffcls, and perceiving that the Athenian land-forces were 
got into the town, charged them too with great vigour. 
The difpute was fharp, and the (liock great, but^vi£lory 
declared for Alcibiades and Theramenes. The former of 
thefe generals commanded the right-wing, and the latter 
the left. About three hundred of the enemy, who iurvived, 
Were taken prifoners. ' Not one of the Byzantines, after 
the battle, was either put to death or baniftied j for fuch 
were the term^ on which the town was given up, that the 
citizens Ihould be fafe in their perfons and their goods. 

Hence it was, that when Anaxilaus was tried at Lace- 
demon for treafon, he made a defence which reflefted no 
difgrace upon his paft behaviour y for he told them, '' That 
" not being a Lacedemonian, but a Byzantine j and fee- 
'* ing, not Lacedemon, but Byzantium, in danger, its com- 
** munication with thofe that might have relieved it, flopt^ 
♦* andrthe Peloponnefians and BcEotians eating up the pro- 
" vifions that were left, while the Byzantines, with their 
" wives and children, were ftarving ; he had not betrayed 
** the town to an enemy, but delivered it from calamity 
** and war: herein imitating the wbrthicft men among the 
** Lacedemonians, who had no other rule of juftice an<C 
** honour, but by all poflible means to ferve their country.'* 
The Lacedemonians were fo much pleafed with this fpeech, 
that they acquitted him and all that were concerned witb 
him. 

Alcibiades, by this time, defirqus to fee his native 
country, and ftill more defirous to be feen by his country- 
men, after fo many glorious vi£torie$, fet fail with the 
Athenian fleet adorned with many fhields and other fpoilr 
of the enemy ^ a great number of (hips that he had takea 
making up the rear^ and the Hags of many more which he 
had dellroyed being carried in triumph 'y for all of them 
together were not fewer than two hundred. But as to what 
is added, by Duris the Samian, who boads of his being 
defcended from Alcibiades, that the oars kept time to the 
flute of ChryfogODUSwho had been vidloripus in the Pythian 
games *, that Callipedes,the tragedian, attired in his buikins, 
magnificent robes, and other theatrical ornaments, gave 
orders to thofe who laboured at the oars ^ and that the 
admiral galley, entered the harbour with a purple fail) as if 
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tlie whole had been a company who had proceeded from a 
debauch to fuch a frolic ^ thefe arc particulars not men- 
tioDcd either by Theopompus, Ephorus, or Xenophon. 
Nor is it probable, that at his return from exile, and after 
fuch misfortunes as he had fuffered, he would infult the 
Athenians in that manner. So far from it, that he ap- 
proached the (hore with fome fear and caution, nor did he 
venture to difembark, until, as he flood upon the deck, he 
faw his coufin Euryptolemus, with many others of his 
fripods and relations, coming to receive and inviting hixn 
to lan(i. 

When he was landed, the multitude that came out to 
meet him, did not vouchfafe fo much as to look upon the 
other generals, but crowding up to him, hailed him with 
ihouts of joy, conduced him on the way, and fuch as could 
approach him crowned him with garlands } while thofe 
that could not come up fo clofe viewed him at a diflance, 
and the old men pointed him out to the young. Many 
tears were mixed with the public joy, and the memory of 
pad misfortunes with the fenfe of their prefeut fuccefs. 
For they concluded that they (hould not have mifcarried 
in Sicily, or indeed have failed in any of their expedations, 
if they had left the diredion of affairs, and the command 
of the forces to Alcibiades^ (ince now having exerted him« 
felf in behalf of Athens, when it bad almoft loft its domi- 
nion of the fea, was hardly able to defend its own fuburbs, 
and was moreover haraffed with inteftine broils, he had 
nufed it from that low and ruinous condition, fo as not only 
to reftore its maritime power, but to render it vidorious 
every where by land. 

The ad for recalling him from baniftiment had been paf« 
&d at the motion of * Critias the fon of Callsefchrus, as ap« 
pears from his elegies, in which he puts Alcibiades in 
fflind of his fervice, 

If you no more in hapleft exile mourn. 
The praifc is mine—. 

The 

. • Thu Critias was uncle to Plato's mother, and the fame that he 
Ktroduces in his Dialogues. Though now the friend of Alcibiades, yet 
** the luft of power deftroys all ties, when one of the thirty tyrants, 
K became his bitter enemy, and fending to Lyfander, afltired him, that 
Athens would never be quiet, or Sparta fafe, until Alcibiades was de- 
Joyed. Critias waf afterwards flain by Tbrafybulus^ when he deliver- • 
^ AthcM from thlit tyranny. 
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The people prefently ^eeting in full aflembly, Alcibiades 
came in amo^g them, at]|d having in a pathetic manner be- 
wailed his Misfortunes, he very modeftly complained of 
their treatment, afcribi^g all to his K^rd fortune, and the 
influence of mme envibus demon. He then proceeded to 
difcourfe of the hope^ and defigns of their enemies, againft 
whom he ufed his utmoil endeavours -to animate them. 
And they were fo much pleafcd with his harangue, that 
they crowned him with crowns of gold, and gave him the 
abfolute command of their forces both by fea and land. 
They likewife made a djecree that his eflate (hould be re- 
Hored to him, and that the Eumolpidae and the heralds 
ihould take off the execrations which they had pronounced 
againft him by order of the people. Whilft the reft were 
employed in expiations for this purpofe, Thcodorus the 
high-prieft faid, " For his part, he had never denounced 
** any curfe againft him, if he had done no injury to the 
** commonwealth." 

Amidft this glory and profperity of Alcibiades, fome 
people were ftill uneafy, looking upon the time of his 
arrival as ominous, tor on that very day was kept the * 
plynteria^ or purifying of the goddefs *Minerva. It was the 
twenty-fifth of May, when the praxiergidae perform thofe 
ceremonies which are not to be revealed, difrobing the 
image and covering it up. Hence it is that the Athenians, 
of all days, reckon this the moft unlucky, and take the moft 
dare not to do bufinefs upon it. And it feemed that the 
goddefs did not receive him gracioufly, but rather with 
averfion, fince (he hid her face from him. Notwitnftanding 
all this, every thing fucceedcd according to his wifti j three 
hundred gallies were manned, and ready to put to fea again j 
but a laudable zeal detained him until the celebration of 
the t myfteries. For after the Lacedemonians had fortified 
Decelea, which commanded the roads to EleuGs, the feaft 
was not kept with its ufual pomp,bccau(e they were obliged 
to condudl the proceflion by fea ; the facrifices, the facred 
dances, and other ceremonies which had been performed 

on 

* On that day when the.ftatue of Minerva was wa(hed, the. temples 

\tcrc encompaifed with a cord, to denote that they were fhut up, at wai 

ctiftomary on all inaufpicloiis days. They cah-ied dried figs in pro- 

ceffion, becaufe that was the firft fruit which was eaten after acorns. 

f The fe(lival of Ceres and Proferpine continued nine days. On the 
fixth they carried in proceflion to Eleuiis the ftatjie of BkcJuii, whom 
they fuppofcd to hethe fon of Jupiter and Cerea, 
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6n the wa^, called holy, wliile the image of Bacchas was 
carried itk procefTion, being on that account neceffarily 
omitted. Alcibiades, therefore, judged it would be an a^ 
conducive to the honour of the gods, and to his reputation 
with men, to reftore thofe rites to their due folcmnity, by 
conducing the procefTion with his army, and guarding it 
againft the enemy. By that means, either king Agis would 
be humbled, if he fuffered it to pafs unmolefted ^ or if he 
attacked the convoy, Alcibiadcs would have a fight to 
itiaintain in the caufe of piety and religion, for the moft 
venerable of its myfteries, in the fight of his country 5 and 
all his fcllew-citizens would be witneffcs of his valour. 

When he had determined upon this, and communicated 
his delign to the Eumolpui<e and the heralds, he placed fen- 
tincls upon the eminences, and fent out his advanced guard 
ft foon as it was light. Next, he took' the priefls, thtf 
perfons initiated, and thofe who had the charge of initiate 
ing others, and covering them with his forces, led them on 
in gr^at order and profound filence ; exhibiting ii: that 
ifiarch a fpedlacle fo auguft artd venerable, that thofe who 
did not envy him, declared, he had performed not only the 
office of a general, but of an high-prieft : not a man of the 
wfimy dared to attack him, and he conduced the proceflion 
back in great fafety \ which both exalted him in his own 
thoughts, and gave the foldicry fuch an opinion of him, 
that they c6nfid«red themfelves as invincible while under 
his command. And he gained fuch an influence over the 
mean and indigent part of the people, that they were paf- 
fionately defirous to fee him invefted with abfolute power j 
afomuch that fome of them applied to him in perfon, and 
eihorted hina, in order to qualli the malignity of envy at 
w^cc, "to abblifh the privileges of xht people, and the 
laws, and to quell thofe bufy fpirits who would otherwife 
^ the ruin of the ftate ; for then he might dired affairs 
and proceed to a^^ion, without feax of grouadlefs impeach- 
meats. 

What opinion he himfclf had of this propofal we know 
^^ S but this is certain, that the principal citizens were fo 
apprehenfive of his aiming at arbitrary ppwer, that they got 
nitn to embark as foon as poflible ; and the more to expedite 
^he matter, they ordered, among other things, that he 
«>ould have the choice of his colleagues. Putting to fea, 
^wfore, with- a fleet of an hundred fhips, heNfailed to the 
*ie of Andros, where he fought «nd defeated the Andrians 

and 
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«nd fuch of the Lacedemonians as affiiled them* But yet 
lie did not take the city, which gave his enemies the firil 
occafion for the charge which they afterwards brought 
again ft him. Indeed, if ever man was ruined by a high 
didin^ion of character, it was Alcibiades «. For his con- 
tinual fuccefles had procured fuch an opinion of his courage 
and capacity, that when afterwards he happened to fail in 
what he undertook, it was fufpefled to ^e from want of 
inclination, and no one would believe it was from want of 
ability : they thought nothing too hard for him, when he 
pleafed to exert himfelf. They hoped alio to hf ar that 
Chios was taken, and all Ionia reduced, and grew impa« 
tient when every thing was . not difpatched as fuddenly as 
they deiired. They never coniidered the fmallnefs of his 
fupplies, and that having to carry on the war againft 
people who were furnifhed out of the treafury of a great 
king, he was often laid under the neceflity of leaving his 
camp, to go in fearch of money and provifions for his men. 
This it was that gave rife to the laft accufation againfl 
him. Lyfander the Lacedemonian admiral, out of the. 
money he received from Cyrus raifed the wages of each, 
mariner from three obpli a day to four, whereas it was with 
difficulty that Alcibiades paid his men three. The latter, 
therefore, went into Caria to raife money, leaving the fleet 
in charge with f Antiochus, who was an experienced Tea- 
man, but ra(h and inconfiderate. Though he had exprels 
orders from Alcibiades to let no provocation from the 
enemy bring him to hazard an engagement, yet in his 
contempt of thofe orders, having taken fome troops on 
board his own galley and one more, he flood for Ephefus,, • 
where the enemy lay, and as he failed by the heads of their 
ihips, infulted them in the moft infufferable manner both 
by words and a£lions. Lyfander fet out a few (hips to 
purfue him \ but as the whole Athenian fleet came up to. 
aflid Antiochus he drew out the reft of his, and gave battle,, 
and gained a complete vi£lory. He flew Antiochus himfelf,. 
took many (hips and men, and ere&ed a trophy. Upon 

this 

** It was not altogether the univerfality of his fuccefs that rendered 
Alcibiades fufpcded, when he came ihort of public expedatioo. The 
duplicity of his chancer is obvious from the whole account of hit life. 
He paid not the leaft regard to veracity in political matters; and k 
is not to be wondered if fuch principles made him cootiAttaUy ob90B- 
tous to the fufpicion of the people. 

t This was he who caught the ^oail for him. 
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tlh Agreeable news, Alciblades returned to Samos, from 
whence Jie niove4 wtth the iwhole ifcct to offer Ljftnder 
battle. But LyfandcT, content mth the advantage he had 
gained, dtd> iiot think proper to accept it. 

Among the enemies which Alcibiades had in the army, 
Thrafybulns^ the fon of Thrafon, being the moil deter- 
inined, quitted the camp, and went to Athens to impeach 
Mm, To incenfe the people agaiaft him, he declared* iti 
ftdl affembly, that Alcibiades had been the ruin of their 
tffsirs, and the means of lofing their fhips, by his infolent 
and imprudeat behavioar in command, and by leaving the 
direfiton of every thing to perfons who had got into credit 
with him, throwgh the great merit of drinking deep and , 
cracking feamens' jokes ; whilft he wasr feeurely traverfing 
the |M:ovinces to raife money, indulging his love of liquor, 
er abandoning himfelf to hts plcafiires with the courtezans 
ef Ionia and Abydos : afrd this at a time when the enemy 
wa« fkftioned at a finaTl dlilance from hisifeet. It was aifo 
eb^eiScd to him, that he had built a cafUle in Thrace near 
*Kc cky of Bifanthe, to be made ufe of as a retreat for 
Itenfelf, as if he either could not, or would not live any 
fonger in his own country; The Athenians giving ear to 
thefe accufatlons, to -(how their refentment and diffike to 
tea, appeifttednew * c omm and ers of their forces. 

Alcibiades was no fooner informed of it, than, confulting 
K» own ftfety, he entirely quitted the Athenian army. 
And having coHed:ed a band of ilrangers, he made war oxt 
^ii ownaectatmt aga^ifl thpfe Thraciaas who acknowledged 
w king. The - booty he made, raifed him great fums ; 
tnd at the &me ttme he defended the Grecian frontier 
•tgainft the barbarians, 

f Tydeus, Menander and A^rnantus, the new-made 
generals, being now at i^os Potatoes with all the fhips 
which the A-t3tematJS had left,tifcd to ftand out early every 
flwriMng and offer battle to Lyfander, whofe Hation was at 
l4nipte:as', and thfen- to- return and pafs the day in a dif- 

VoL. II, - E orderly 

• They appt^ntedtcn generals. "Xenoph. hi). 1. 

t Plutarch paffcs ovet ahnoft three years; namely, the twenty-fifth 
<rf the Pcli^onijcfijfin war ; the twcnty-fixth, in which the Athenians 
•Vtaincd the intftory at Arginnfe, and put fix of the ten generals to 
detth, upon-a £Kgbt aecufation of eheir colleague Theramenes ; and M- 
IDoft the whole twenty- feventhi towards the end of which the Atheniai^li 
feaed to iEgos Potamos, nvhcrc tjicy rcccitcd the blow that is fpoktn of 
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orderly and carelels nunnery as if they defpifed their adver- 
fary. This Teemed to Alcibiades, who was in the neigh- 
bourhoody a matter not to be pafled over without notice* 
He therefore went and told the • generals, " He thought 
** their ftation by no means fafe in a place where there was 
*^ neither town nor harbour ^ that it was very inconvenient 
'' to have their provifions and ftores from fo diAant a place 
^* at Seflos ', and extremely dangerous to let their feamea 
^ go a-fhore^ and wander about at their pleafure ', whilft 
*^ a fleet was obferving them, which was under the orders of 
** one man, and the firi£lefl dilcipline imaginable^ He, 
^* therefore, advifed them to remove their flation to Seilos.V 

The generals, however, gave no attention to what he , 
faid ^ and Tydeus was fo infolent as even to bid him be- 
gone, for that they, not he^ were now to give orders. Alci- 
biades, fufpedlixig that there was fome treachery in the cafe, 
retired, telling his acquaintance who conduced him out of 
^he camp, that if he had not been infulted in fuch an infup- 
portable manner by the generals, he would in a few days 
have obliged theX.acedemonians, however unwilling, either 
to come to an a£lion at fea, or el£e to qnit their (hips. This 
to fome appeared a vain boaft ^ to others it ieemed not at 
all improbable, iiace he might have brought down a num- 
ber of Thracian archers and cavalry^ to attack and harafs 
the Lacedemonian f camp. 

The event foon fliowed that he judged right of the errors 
which the Athenians had committed. For Lyfander falling 
upon them, when they leaHexpeded it, eight gallics only j: 
efcaped, along with Conon: the re^, not much ihort of 
two hundred, w«re taken and carried away, together with 
three thoufand prifoners, who were afterwards put to death. 
And within a ihort time after,^Lyfander took Athens itfel^ 
burnt the ihipping, and demoliihed the long walls. 

Alcibiades, alarmed at this fuccefs of the Lacedemoniaas^ 
who were now mafters both at fea and land^ retird into 
Bithynjia. Thither he 0rdexe4 much treafure to .be fent, 

and 

t The officers at the head of the Grecian armies and navy, we fome- 
times call generals, fometimes admirals, becaufe they commonly.com- 
manded both by fea and land. 

f ^Vhen a fleet remained fome time at one particular flatioD, there 
was generally a body of land-forces, and pait of the mariners too, ei^ 
camped upon the fhore. 

• i There was a ninth ihip called Pamlus, which e(caped, and carried 
£tib news of their defeat to Athens. Conon himfelf retired to Cy^rui. 
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and tpok large fums with him, but left Hill ihore behind in 
the caflle where he had reiided. In Bithynia he once more 
loft great part of his fubfiancey being Uript by the Thra* . 
clans there ; which determined him to go to Artaxerxes, 
and entreat his protedion* He imagined that the king, 
opon trials would find him no lefs ferviceable than Themif- 
tocles had been, and he had a better pretence to hjs pa- 
tronage. For he was not going- to folicit the king^s aid 
agaioft his countrymen, as ThemiAocles had done, but for 
his country againft its word enemies. He concluded that 
Pharnabazus was mod likely to procure him a fafe con* 
dud, and therefore went tdhim in Phrygia, where he flayed 
fome time,niaking his courts and receiving marks of refpedt. 
'It was a grief to the Athenians to be deprived of their 
power and dominion ^ but when Lyfander robbed them alfo 
of their liberty, and>put their city under the authority, of 
thirty chiefs, they were (till more miferably aiHided. Now 
their afiFairs were ruined, they perceived with regret the 
meafures which would have faved them,- and which they 
had neglected to make ufe of ; novr they acknowledged 
their blindnefs and errors,^ and iooked upon their fee ond 
quarrel with Alcijbiades as the greateft of thofe errors. They 
had caft him off without any offence of his : their anger 
had been grouiided upon the ill condudt of his lieutenant 
in loiing a few ihips, and their own conduct had been flill 
worfe in depriving the commonwealth of the mod excellent 
and valiant of all its generals. Yet amidH their preient 
ifiifery there was one flight glimpfe of hope, that while . 
Alcibiades furviyed, Athens could not be utterly undone* 
For he who befpre was not content to lead an inactive, 
though peaceable life, in exile, would not now, if his own 
affairs were upon any tolerable footing, fit ffill and fee the 
infolence of the Lacedemoniaiis, and. the madnefs of the- 
thirty tyrants, without endeavouring at fome remedy. Nor 
^as it at all unnatuj^al^ for the multitude to dream of fuch 
fclicf, fince thofe thirty chiefs themfclves w:ere fo folicitous 
to inquire after Alcibiades, and gave fo much attention to 
'^hat he was doing and contriving* . -..•.-• 
. At laft. Critias rcprefented to Lyfander, that the Lace- 
demonians could never fecurely enjoy the empire of Greece 
*»U the Athenian democracy were abfolutely deftroyed. 
And though the Athenians fecmed at prefent to bear an 
oligarchy with fome patience, yet Alcibiades, if he^lived, 
^ouUnot fuffcr tl^cm long to fvifemit.to fuchB Itind of 
£ 2 government. 
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goyemmcnt. Lyfander, haw ever, couM not be prerailed 
upon by thefie arguments, until he received * private orders 
from the magiftratec of Sparta, U> get Akibiades dtfpatch- 
ed I whether it was that they Steaded his great capacity, 
and enterprifing fpirit, or wlvether it was done in complai* 
fance to King Agls, Lyfander then fent to Pharnabazas, 
to defire him to put this order in e:xecution ; and he ap- 
pointed his brother Magaco.s, and his uncle SufamithreSy to 
manage the affair* 

Alcibiades .»t that time re£ded in a fnull village ift 
Phrygiay having his mftrefe l^nandra with hitki. One 
night he dieaim^ that he was fiittired in his miitrefs^s habit, 
and that, as ihe held hitn in hats arms, (he dreSed his head, 
scdd painted his face, like a ^i^oman's. Others fay, 1% 
dreamed that Magacos^ cut off his head, and burnt his bo* 
dy > and we are told, that it;Mras but « little before his death 
that he had this vifioii. Be tliat a» it may, tkofe that were 
fent to afiaffinate him, not dieting t^ enter his hwsft, fur^ 
rounded it, and fet it on £re. As to^n as he perceived it, 
he got together large quantities of clothes and hangings^ 
^nd threw them upon the fii<e td choke it ^ then having 
-wrapt his robe about his left hand, and taking his fword 
in his right, he ikllied through the Bte^ and got &fe out 
before the ftuff which he had thrown upon it could catch 
the flamel At %ht of him the barbarians dii|)er&d, not^ 
one of them daring to wait for him, or to encounter him 
hand to hand; but ftaftding at a diftance, they pierced him 
with their dajrts and ar»g>^8. Thus fell Aleibiades* The 
barbarians retiring after he wbs thin, Timandra ^rapt the 
f body in her own robes, and t buried it as decently and 
bonoitfablyas her circumflrances would allow^ 

Timandrais Ihid to have been mother to the ^monis Lais, 
commonly calted the Corinthian, though Lais was brought 
9 captive horn Hjcdaxw^ a little tows vat Sicily, 

Some ;wnters, though they agree as te the manner of 
Alcitdades^s death, yet diffitr about the caufe. They tell 

tis, 

* Thiii^^faAi: wasfent.to him. 

f Akibiades hsKi droamt that Timandra attirtd him in her trwn ha- 
hit. 

I She buried him in a town called MelifTa ; and we leara.firomAthe- 
nxus (iff Dei/t/tofitffb,), that the .mooutpent remained to hU titsx^ fdr h« 
himfcLf Taw it. The emperor Adrian, in memory offo great a man* 
caufed his ftatue, of Perfian marble, to be fet up thereoD| and ordered 
liuit-a bull ihould bji Um&cti to him annualljr. 
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us, tbat cataHrophe is not to be imputed to Pharnabazus, 09 
Lyfander, or the Laoedemontans $ but that Akibiades 
having corrupted a young woman of a noble family in that 
country, and keeping her in his houfe, her brothers iDcen* 
(ed at the injury, fet fire, in the night, to the houfe in^ 
which he lived, and, upon his breaking through the fiames,, 
killed htm in the manner we have related *• 
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HTHE family of the Marcii afforded Rome many lUuf' 
luilrious Patricians. Of this houfe was Ancus Mar- 
cius, who was grandfon to Numa by his daughter j as were 
alfo Pubtius and Qaintus Marcius, who fupplied Rome 
with plenty of the beft water, Cenforinus too, who was ^ 
twice appointed Cenjbr by the people of Rome, and who " 
|arocured a law, that no man fhould ever bear that officb 
twice afterwards, had the fame pedigree. 

Caius Marcius, of whom I now write, was brought up 
hj his mother in her T^idowhood j and from bita Jt an- 
i>eared, that the lofs of a father, though attended with 
^j^rdifadvantaisfes^is no hindtxaace ta-a-manViaarcroTniFH^ 
l^rtae, and attaining to a diftinguifh^d excellence j though 
tad mttk ibmetime^. allege it a& an isXciife for their corriipt 
lives. On the other hand, thie famfe Mafcius became wltnefs 
to the troth of that maxim, that ff a ti^enerous and noble na« 
turc be not thoroughly formed by difcipline, it will flioot 
foilth many bad .qualities along livhh the good ^ a^ the ncheft 
foil, if not cultivated, produces the rankfeft weeds. His uh- 
idaunted courage, and firmnef^ of mind, excited him to many 

Seat adtions, and carried him through thein with honour* 
ut, at the fame time, the violence of his-padions, his 
ipirit of contention, and exceflive obftmacy, rendered him 
inua£lable and dif^greeable in cdnverfalion. So that Ihbfe^ 
£ J _ very 

* Ephorus the htftorian, a&he is eked by Diodorus Sicotus (Kb. xi7.)^ 
lives an account of hi» death, ^uite different from thofe recited by 
Plutarch. He fayi, that Alcibiadev having difcovered the defign of Cy- 
nt the yocinger to take ap arms, informed PharnabalBUt df tt« and dk- 
iired that he might carry the nev^s to the king; but Pkarnabatos cii- • 
vying him that honour, fept a confident of his own, and took all the 
iftcrit to himfelf. Alcibiaden fufpeding the matter, went to Pafrfilago- 
«>i3,and fought io procure from the ^oVerflot- letters of credence to th? 
king*, vrhich Phamabazus underllandra^, hired people tO'rinir4erhi4il.' 
He W4S flion in the fortieth yeac oCbis age. 
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very perfons who faw with admifation hig foul unfiiaken . 
yrith pleafurcs, toils,- and riches, and allowed him to be 
poffeffed of the virtues of temperance, juftice, and fortitude, 
yet in the councils, and affairs of ftate, could not endure 
his. imperious temper, and that favage manner, wliich wa^ 
too haughty for a republic. Indeed, there is no other ad- 
vantage to be had from a liberal education, equal to that 
of polifhing and foftening our nature by reafon and difci- 
pline 'y for that produces an evennefs of behaviour, and 
bani(hes from our manners all extremes. There id this, 
however, to be faid, that in thofe times military abilities 
were deemed by the Romans the higheft excellence, info- 
xnuch that the term wTiich they ufc for virtue in -general, 
was applied by them to valour in particular. . 

Marcius, for his part, had a more than ordinary xnclina« 
tion for war, and, therefore, from a bhild, began to handle 
his weapons.'' As he thought that artificial arms avail but 
little, unlefs thofe with which nature has fupplied us be 
well improved, and kept ready for ufe, he fo prepared him- 
felf by exercife for every kind of combat, that while his 
Jimbs were adlive and nimble enough for purfuing, ftich 
was his force and weight in wreftling and in grappling 
with the eneni^, that none could eafily get clear of hinit 
'Thofe, thereforie, that had any contefl: with him for the 
prize of courage and valour, though they failed of fuccefs, 
flattered themfelves with imputing it to his invincible 
Hrength, which nothing could refill or fatigue.' 

He made his * firfl campaign when he was very young» 
when Tarquin, who had reigned in Rome, was driven 
from the throne, and after many battles fought with bad 
fuccefs, was now venturing all upon the laft throw. MoA 
of the people of Latium, and many other Hates of Italy, 
were now aflifting and marching towards Rome, to re- 
cllablifh him, not through any regard they had for Tarquin* 
i>ut for fear and envy of the Rortians, whofe growing great- 
nefs they were how defirous to check. A battle enfued, with 
various turns of fortune. Marcius diftinguiftedhimfelf that 
^ay in fight of the di61ator ; for, feeing a Roman pu(heddowD 
at a fbaall diftance from him, he haflened to his help, and 
^landing before him, engaged his adverfary, and flew h^ita. 
When the difpute was decided in favour of the Romans, 

the 

• In the firft year of the fcvcnty-firft Olympiad, the two hundred and 
flfty-eighth of Rome, four hundred and ninety-third before the Chra* 
tiaa era. 
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the general prefented Marcius, an\ong the firft, with an * 
oaken crown. This Is the reward which their cuftom af- 
^gns to the man who faves the life of a citizen 5 cither be- 
caufe they honoured the'oak for the fake of the Arcadians, 
whom the oracle called Acorn-eaters ; or becaufe an oaken 
branch is moft eafy to be had, be the fcene of a6)ion where 
it will \ or becaufe they think it mo(l faitable to take a 
crown for him who is the means of faving a citizen j from 
the tree which is facred to Jupiter the proteflor of cities. 
Befidesy the oak bears more and fairer frtiit than any tree 
that grows wild, and is the ftrongcft of thofe that are cul- 
tivated in plantations. It afforded the firft ages both food 
and drink by its acorns and honey 5 and fupplied men with 
birds and other creatures for dainties, as h produced thcL' 
mifleto, of which birdlime is made f: 

Caftor and Pollux are faid to- have appeared in the battle, 
tod with their horfes dropping- fwc^t to have been feenfooit 
iftcr in the Jhrutfiy announcing' the vi6h)ry near the foun« 
tain, where the temple now Hands. Hence alfo it is faid^ 
tbat the % fifteenth of July, being the day on which that 
vidory was gained, is confecrated tathofc fons of Jupiter. 
' It generally happens, that when men of finall ambitlonr 
arc very early diftinguiflied by thcvoice of fame, their third 
of honour is foon quenched and their de fires fatiated 5 ^ 
whereas deep and. folid minds are improved and brightened 
by marks of diftinAion,. which iferve, as a briik gale, %d. 
drive them forward in the purfuit of glory. They do not 
fo much think that they have received a reward, asthat 
they have given a pledge, which would make them bluftf 
to fall fliort of the expedlations of the public, and therefore 
they endeavour by their anions to exceed them. Marcius 
had a foul of this fr>ame. He was always endeavouring tcr 
excel himfelf, and meditating fome exploit which might fet 
E'4 himi 

* The Civic crown was the foundation of many privileges. He who 
had once obtained it, had a right to wear it always. When be appear, 
cd at the pvMic fpedtades, the fenators rofe up to do him honour. Ho 
was placed near their bench ; and his father and grandfaiher' by the fa- 
ther s fide, were entitled to the fame privileges. Here was an encou* 
ngement to merit, which coll the public nothing, and yet was pro. 
du^ivc of many great cffcifts. 

t It does not any where appear that the ancients made ufe of the 
oak io ihip-buil(|ing : how much nobler an encomium might an Eng- 
lift hiftorian afford that tree than Plutarch has been able to give it ! 

I By the gfeat diforder of the Roman calendar, the fifteeaSx of July 
^Q fell upon the,twenty.fourth of our O^ober. 
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kizn in a new lights adding atchieTcment to atduevemenky 
and fpoils to ^oils ^ tliexefbre the latter generals under 
whom he ferved, weve always ilriving to outdo tlie former 
in the honours they paid hiiOy and in the tokens of tbei:^ 
efleem* The Romans at, that time were engaged in feveral 
wars, and fought many battks, and there was not one that 
Marcius returned from without fome honorary crown, fome. 
ennobling diAin£llon. The end which others propofedJa 
their a^s of valour was glory ; but he purfued glory becaufis 
the acquiiition of it delighted his mother, for when (he 
was witnefs to the applaufes he received, whenihe iaw him 
crowned, when lh& embraced him with, tears of joy, then it 
was that he reckoned himfelf at the height- of honour and 
felicity. Epaminondas (they tell us) had the fame {ienttt 
ments, and declared it- the chief happine& of his life, tha^ 
his father and iv other lived to fee the generalfhip ke ex- 
erted and the* vi&ory he won at Leudlra. He had the £u • 
tisfadlioD, indeed, to fee both his parents rejoice in Hsfiic^ 
cefs, and partake of his good fortune } but only thennothef 
of Marcius, Volumnia, was living, and thcrefbre holdin|^ 
himfelf obligcil to pay her all that duty which would havf 
belonged to his father, over and above what was due to 
herfelf, be thought he could never fufRciently ej^prefs his 
tendemefsand refpe^l. He even maruedin comipUance with 
her defire and requeft, aaid ^er his wife had borne hiafi 
^ihlldreii, GUI lived in the lame houie with his mother. 

At ^be time when the reputation and Intereft which hU 
virtue had procured him in Rome, was very great^ the fenatei 
taking the part of the richer fort of citizens, were at variance 
with the common people^ who * were ufed by their creditoVf 
with intolerable cruelty. Thofe that had fomething conii* 
derable, Were ftriptof their goods, which were either detain- 
ed for fecurity,or fold 5 and thofe that had nothing were dragr 
ged into prifon, and there bound with fetters, though their 
bodies were full of wounds., and worn out with fighti?ngfor 
their country. The laft exptedition they w^rc engaged in, 
was againft the Sabine&, Dnwhich dccafion their rich credit 
tors promifed to tr-cat them w?th more lenity, and, in pur- 
fuance of a decree of the fenate, M. Valerius the conful was 
guarantee of that promife. But when they had cheerfully 
i ** , undergone 

*.l}«fl»(iy Wvfra fignifies the ifame as Xj^»iv<rm. So i Cor. vii 40, 
idx^ h KttyA.fntvfAa 5<« tx,*f*i in^caa of, J n>:ni a/fo thai 1 have tb» Sjtitii 
•f GtJ^ Ihould be tranilatcd, ^xnd I ta*^ the Spirit tf C$(L 
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t»detgon« the fatiffoes of that war, and were ittunied 
viAorioiu, and yet foitiid thai the ufuren made them nd 
abatemem, and that the fenate pretended to cemember no-' 
thing of that agreement) but without any fiirt of concertl 
kvf them- dragged to prifon, and their goods feized opori 
is formerly, tl»n t^y filled the city witb tumult and fe- 
ditJon. 

Thtf enemy, npprifctf of thefie mteftine broibv invaded 
ikt Roman territories, and laid them wafte with fire and 
ferord. And when the eonfuls called «{i«n fnch as were 
Hble to bear arms to give in their names^ not a man toofo 
any notice of it.- Something was then to be done, but the 
nagiftrates differed in their opinions.' Some thought the 
poor ihould have a little indulgence, and that the extreme 
rigour of the law ought to be ibftencd^ Others declared 
sbfolutely againft that propofal, and particularly Marcius^ 
Not that he thought the money a matter of great confe** 
quenee, but he confidered this fpectraen of the people's in-^ 
&Ienoe as an attempt to fub vert the laws, and the forerun-* 
ntr of farther diforders,- which- it became a ynfe govern^ 
meat timely- to leftrain and fuppreisi 

The fenate afiembled feveral timerwitHin the fpace of «' 
few days, and debated this paint, but as they came to no 
conclufion, on a fudden the commonalty rofe one and allf 
and encouraging each other, they left the cky, and with<i 
<iTew to the hill- now called Sacred^ near the river Anio^. 
but without committing any violence or other a^ of {cdU- 
tion. Only as they went along, they loudly complained^. 
^ That it was now a great while fince the rich had drit^r 
" them from their habitations > that Italy would4iny wherv 
^ fupply tliem with air and water and- a place of burial )« 
** and that Rome, if they ftayed in it, would afford thenar^ 
** no other privilege, unlefs it were fuch, to bleed and die* 
** in fighting for their wealthy oppreffors," ' 

The fenate wejfe thin alatmed^ and from the oldell nl^n' 
*f their body feleded the moil moderate and popular td 
treat with the people. At the head of them was Menenius 
Ag^ppa, who after much entreaty addreffed to them, and 
stany arguments in defence of the fenate, concluded hisf 
difcourfe with this> cekbrafed fable. ^' The meiabets oi 
^ the human body once mutinied agaii^ the belly, and 
" accufed it of lying idle and ufeliefs, while they were ^11 
^ labouring and toiling to iatisfy its appetites : but th» 
J* bcUy only laughed at their fimplicity, who knew not 
. E 5: . " that 
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*' that though it received all the noufilhment into itfelf« 
^* it prepared and diftributed it again to all parts of the 
'< body. Juft fo, my fellow-citizens/* faid he, '^ Aands the 
*^ cafe between the fenate and you. For their necefiary 
V counfels, and ads of governmeht, are produdive of ad- 
*' vantage to you all, and diftribute thecr falutary influence 
•* anK>ngft t)ie /whole people/' 

After this they were reconciled to the fenate, having 
demanded and. obtained the privilege of appointing * five 
men^ to . defend- their rights on all occafions. Thefe are 
called Tribunes of the people. The firft that were ele^ed 
y^^^^ t Junius Brutus, and Sicinius Vellutus, the leaders 
of the ieceiTion. When the breach was thus made up, the 
PlebeianS'foon came to be enrolled as foldiers, and readily, 
obeyed the orders of the coqfuls relative to the war. " A» 
for Marcius. though he was far from beuig pleafed^t the 
advantage which the>people had gained^as it was a leflening 
of the authority of the patricians, and though he found » 
confide rable part of the nobility of his opinion, yet he ex-^ 
horted them, not to be backward wherever the interefl of 
their country was concerned^ but to (how themfelves fupe- 
xior to the eomnionality rather in virtue than in power- 
i Corioi^L was the capital of the country o^ the Volfcians^ 
)vith whom the Romans were^at war. - And as it was be-. 
iieged by tbe Conful Cominius,. the red of the Volfcians were 
much alarmed ^ and afiembled to fuccour- ^t, intending tot 
give the Romaics, battle under the walls, and to attack themB 
on both ^es. But after Cominius had -divided his forces^ 
and witkpaxt went to meet the Volfcians without, who 
were < marching, againil him, kaving Titus Lartius an illu^ 
trious Roman, with the other pert, to carry qn the fiege,, 
the inhabitAuti^ ofCoriolLdefpifed the body that, were left^. 

and 
/ » 

** The trilitHiet wer«'at firft five in nvmlier; but a (ew year»afler«. 
five more were added. Before the people left the Mons facer ^ they pafled 
a law, by which the perlbns of the tribunes were made facred. Theic 
Ible fun^ion was to interpofe in all' grievances offered the plebeians hy 
their fupcriort This interpofing was called ihttrceffloy and^as performed < 
by handing vp and pronouncing the fiiigle word vr/0| f forbid it. They 
had their leau placed at the. door, of the feDate,.and were never- admitted 
ipto^it, but when the confuli calkd them to aik their oginioo upon 
ibn^e aCTitlr that coneerned* the interej[ls of the peoples 
^ f Th^ name of this triKuiie was L'^cius Junius, and becaufe Lucius 
Junius Brutits was lamed for deliveriij|;^ his cotmtry front the tyrannic 
yoke o\ the kiiig«^ he.alfo afljumcd Aielurname of firutvsi which- ez* 
pQled him to a great deal of ridiculci 
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tad fiiUied oot t» fight them. The Romana at firft wero 
•bilged to g^veground, and were driven to.tbeir entrench** 
aients. But Matcius with a fmall part)^ flew to their a({i(l«^ 
ancCy. killed the fbremofi of the enemy, and ftopping the 
reft in their career, with a loud Toice called the Romant 
hack. For he was (what Cato wanted a.foldiet to be) not 
•nly dreadful fov the thunder of his arm^ but of his voice 
too» and had an afped* which ftruck his adveHkrics witb 
terror and diimay.. Many Romans> then^ crowding about 
Urn, and being ready to-iecond him, die CBemy* retired in 
eonfofion. Nor was he fatisfied with making them retire ^ 
ke prefiedhaidiiipon their rear^ and purfued themqvite up- 
fco the gates. There he perceivedthat bis men diftOBtinued 
the puriuit, by reafoa of the (hower^ of arrows whidb fell, 
from the walls, and that none of them had any thoughts of 
rufliing along with the fugitives- into the city which was 
filled* with warlike people, who were all underarpas : never- 
thelefs he exhorted. and encouraged them to prefs forward, 
erying out, " That fortune had opened the gates ratherto 
'•* the vidors than to the : vanquiihed/' But as few were 
willing to follow, him,, he broke through the enemy, and 
pufhed into the town with the crowd, no one at firft daring 
to oppofe him^ or even to look him in th^e face.. 3ut when 
he caft his eyes around and faw fo fmall a number within 
^e walls, whpfe fervice he could make ule of in that 
dangerous. enterprife, andthat friends and foes were mixed 
together,, he fommoned all his force, and performed the 
moft' incredible exploits, whether you confide r his heroic 
ftrength, hissamazingitgility^. or his^ bold «id daring fpirit } 
for he orerpowered all that were in his way, forcing fome 
to feek refuge in the fartheft comers of the town, and others 
to give out, and throw down their arms ^ which afforded 
Lartiut an opportunity toJbring in the reft^of the Romans 
onmolefted; . 

The cityvthus'takenr; nroftof the foldiers fellto {dunder* 
ing, which: Marcius highly refented ^ xrying out, '^ That 
*^ it was «^ame for them to run-out afters plunder, or 
" under pretence.of colle£ling the fpoifc to get out of thef 
" way of danger, wUle the conful and the Romans under 
^ his command,' were, perhaps^ engaged with the enemy/* 
As there were not many that liHened to what he faidi he 
fnt him£elf at the head of fiich a&- offered to^ follow him^ 
and* took the route which he knew would lead liim to the 
oonfiil's army 3 fometimes prefling his fmall party to hailen 
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I^eir march, and conguriDg them iiGft to foffcfr thnr atdbur 
to cool, and ibtnetimes begging of the gods that the battle 
might not be over before he arrived^ but that he aiighft 
have his fliare in the g^rioas toils and dangers of his coon^i 
trymen. 

It was cuilomavy with the Rofaansof that Bge^ wheathey 
tvere drawn up in order of battle, and tread j to. take up 
their fhields and gird, their garments aliDutth«in, to snake 
a nuncupative will, naiDing each hts:heLrf in the pre&nce 
i>i three or four wttHefies. While the foldiefs wen^ thaS 
employed, and the enemy in^ght^ Mareros came up« SoBie 
were ftartled at his-firft apftearsnce, coveved as he was with 
blood and fweat. But when he ra» cheerfully tip to the 
confulf took him by the hand,, and toid him that C<MrioIi 
was taken, the cooful clafped him to his heart ; and tkoie 
who heard the news of that fucc^fs, and thofe who djd but 
guefs at it, were greatly animated, and with ihouts de- 
manded to be led on to the combat. Marcius inquired of 
Cominius, in what manner the enem3r^s army was drawn 
up, and where their beil troops were pofted. Being an- 
fwered that the Antiates, who were placed in the centre, 
Were fuppofed €o be the braveft and moft warlike, '' I beg 
*• it of you then," faid Marcius, " as a &vour, that you 
^^ will place me dlre^ly opposite to them.'' Andtheconfal 
adrairiAg his fpirit, readily granted his requeft. 

* When the battle was begun with the throwing of ^ears, 
Marcius advanced- before the reft, and charged the centre 
of the Volfcians with fomuch fury, that it was.foon broken. 
Neverthelftfs, the wings attempted to fiirrosmd him) and 
the conful, alarmed for him, fent to his affifiance a (tUA 
band which he had near his own perfbn. A (harp confli^ 
then enfued about Marcius, and a great carnage was quickly 
made ^ bat the Romans prefled the enemy with fo much 
vigour, that they put them to flight. And when they were 
going ttpoh the purfuit, they begged of M^arcius, now 
almoil weighed down with wmmds and fatigue, to retire to 
the camp. But he anfwered, ** Th^ it was not for con- 
" querors to be tired," and fo joined them in profecuting 
the viAory. The whole army of the Volfcians was defeated, 
great numbers killed, and many made prifooers. 

Next day,' Marcius waiting upon the conful, «id At 
airmy being afiembled. Cominius mounted the rofUum i 

J 'Jlf yry«f lfiC$)Jii ^ar^H 
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amd^ bftviag in the firft pUce retuqted due thanks to the 
l^ocis for fuch extcaordioary fucce^'s, addrdTed himfelfte 
MarciuiB. He begaQ with a detaU of his.g^ant adlons, of 
wkkh he had him^lf beea partly ^n eye-Avituefs, and wUck 
bad partly been lelaicd to him qy Lartius. Thea oat of 
Xhfi great quaiitity ^f tveafture, the many horfes and pxifoi^erft 
ikey hfiid takea^he ordered him t^ take a tenth, before any 
diUribi^tioB* was made to the reH, bWide making him a pre* 
fent of a fiae horfe with noble trappings, as a reward for 
his valour. \ 

The a^rmy receb«d thi» fpeech with gV^at applaufe > an4 
Marcius, fiepping forward, faid^ ^' That 4ie accepted of. 
** the horfe, and was happy in the conful's ^^pprobatioaf 
'* but as for the reft, he coafidered it rather as a pecuniary 
.*' reward than as a noark of honour, and therefore defired 
*' to be excufed, being fatisfied with his fingle ihare of the 
**' booty* One favour only in particular, continued he, X 
'* defire, and beg I may be indulged in. 1 have a friend 
*^., among the Vol&iaas * bound with me in the facred 
*' rites of horpitality,and a man of virtue and honour. He 
*^ is now among the prifoners, and from eafy and opulent 
*^ circumftances reduced to fervitude. Of the many mis* 
*' forttmes under which he labours, I fhould be ^ad to 
'* reicue him from one^ which is that of being fold as a 
" ilave." 

Theie Words of Marcius were followed with ilill louder 
acclamations,} his conquering the temptations of money 
being more admired than the valour he had exerted in bat- 
tle. For even thole who before regarded his fuperior ho« 
Dours with envy and jealTvufy, now thought him worthy of 
great things, becaufe he had greatly declined them, and 
were more itruck with that virtue which led him to defpife 
foch extraordinary advantages, than with the merit which 
claimed them. Indeed, the right ufe of riches is more 
eommendable tha^ tba|.of arms \ and not to defire them 
at all, xiiore glorjoua tks^ ta. ufe them welL 

When the acclamations were over, and the multitude 
£lent again, Cominiua fubjoined, '^ You canned, indeed, 

** my 

* With rhe former tranllater, we Iiavr rendered k thm, tiiftead off 
Sf/^, which it iadUd the^itual ittofis, but rooodi tincontlily m Soglifb; 
as it coAYcyt to- the vnksrned deader the id«a of an i&nkee^er. Among 
the ancieott, ooe (riepd called another of a different natioD ^t»«f fut, 
myfiroftgerf or ie/p^s ikeus^ mp bop^ becaufe on their travels or other oc~ 
cuions they entertained each other at their houfcs. 
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** my fellow-foldiers, force tHefc gifts of years upcm a per* 
** fon fo firmly rcTalved to rcfufe them j' kt us then giv« 
'* bjm what it is not in his power to decHne, kt ns piifs a 
** Vote that he be called Coeiolanw, if his gallant beha*. 
** viour at Coriolihas not already %efto wed that name up- 
*' on him/' Hence came his third iteme of Coriolanusb 
By which it appears, that Gains was^the proper name 5 that 
the fecond name, Marcius, was that of the family 5 and 
that the third Roman appellative w«8 a peculiar note of 
diflindtion, given afterwards on account of fome particular 
aft of fortune, or fignature, or virtue of him that bore it^ 
Thus among the Greeks^ additional names were given to 
fomc on account of their atchievements, as SottTj the fre^ 
ferver, and CaHimcvs^ the viQoriouf ; toothers, for fomc- 
. thing remarkable in^ their perTons, as Fhjfcon^ the gm^^e^ 
Ued^ and Grypus^ the eagle- nofed ; ox for their erooa quali- 
ties, as Euergetes^ the benefaSor^ and Pkiladeifbus, the kimt 
brother; or their good fortune, zsEudtemony the />ro/^erQU^^ 
a name given to the fecond prince of the family of the: 
Batti. Several princes alfo have had fatirical names be- 
^owed upon them ; Antigonus (for inftance) was called. 
Dq/brit the man that will give to-morrow, and Ptolemy was 
flyled Lamyrusy the buffoon. But appellations of this lad 
fort were ufed with greater latitude among the Romans.. 
One of the Metelli was diillnguifhed by the name of Dia^ 
dematuSy becaufe he went a long time with a bandage, which- 
covered' an uker he had in his forehead : and another they 
^called Celery becaufe with furprifing celerity he entertained 
them with a funeral (how of gladiators, a few day« after 
his father's death.. In our tinges too, fome of the Romans - 
receive- their names from the circumllances of their birth \ 
as that oifrocuhiSy if bom when their fathers^are in » diilaBt 
country^ and that oiPqfthumus^ if bom after their father'^ 
death : and when twins come into the world, and one of 
them dies at the birth, the furvivor is called Vsfdfiusi 
Names are alfo appropriated' on aecount of bodily imper* 
fedions y for amongft them w^e find not only ^lltty the red^ 
and Niger i the black ; but even CaettSy the bliftd^ apd Clouding 
the lame ; fuch perfons by this cuflom being wifely taught, 
not to confider blindnefsor any other bodily, misfortune as 
a reproach or difgrace, but to an fwer to> appellations of that 
kind, as their proper names. But thia point might have 
been infifted upon with greater propriety in another placci- 
• * Wnci^ 
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" When the war was over, the demagogues fHrred up ano^ 
ther fedition. And as there wtas no new caufe of difquiet 
or injury doiie the people, they made ufc of the mifchieft 
which were the neceflaify conflequence of the former trou- 
bles and diflenfions, as a handle agatnft the Patricums* 
For the greateft part of the ground being left uncultivated 
and unfown, and the war not permitdng them to bring in 
bread corn from other countries, there was an extreme * 
fcarcity in Rome. The iadtious orators then feeing that 
com was not brought to market, and that if the market 
could be fupplied, the commonalty had but little money to 
buy with, flanderoufly afferted, that the rich had cauied 
the famine out of a fpirit of revenge. 

At this jundurfr there arrived ambafiadors from thepeo^ 
pie of Velitrse, who offered to furrender their city to the 
Romans, and defined to have a number of new inhabitants 
to replenilh it ^ s^ peflilential diitcmper having committed 
&ch ravages these, that fcarce the tenth part of the inha% 
bitants remained.- The fenfible part of the Romans thought 
this preiling neceflfity of Velitrae a feafonable and advantat 
geous thing- for Rome, as it would leffen the icarcity -of 
provifions. They hoped, moreover, that the fedition 
would fublide, if the city were purged of the troublefome 
part of the peo{)le, who. mofl readily took fire at the ha« 
rangues of their orators, and who were as dangerous to^he 
Hate as fo many fuperfluous and morbid humours are to the 
body. Such as thefe, therefore,, the confuls fingled out 
lor the colony, aiid pitched upon others, to ferveinthe wai 
againft the Volfcians, contriving it fo, that employment a» 
broad might dill the inteiline tumults, and. believing, that, 
when rich and p^r, plebeians and patricians came to beai 
arms together again, %o be in ^e fanie oamp, and to meet 
the fame dangers, t^ey would be difpofed to treat each 
•thervtrith more gentleaefs and candour^^ 

But the reftlefs tribunes, Sicinius and Brutus, oppofed 
hoth thefe defigns, cryii^ out, that the confuls . difguifed 
a moil inhumaa a£^ under the plauiible term. of a. colony \ 
for inhuman it certainly- was, to throw the poor, citizens 
into a devouring gulf, by fendinj^ them, to a. place where 

# . ' . th« 

• TBe pcopVe withdrew to ^e ficred* mount fdon after tKc autumn- 
al eqoinof , and the reconciliation^wxth the patricians did not talke place 
until the winter folftice,'fo that the feed time^was^loft. And the Ro- 
inan.fadbri,who were fcot to buy corn in other countriea* were verf 
]uifucccisfttl» 
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the air was infe^edVand wkcrc noifomc <^rca&s laya^ 
bore ground, where alfo they would be at the difpofal df 
a (IrangQ and cruel detty^ And as if it v^ere not (ufficieni 
to deftroy Tome by £Einiiite> and to expofe others to the 
plague, they involved them alfo into a needlefs war^ that 
fio kind of calamity might be wanting to complete the ruit 
of thecity, becaufe it re&fed to continue in flaTery4o the 
tich. 

The people, irritated by thef< fpetch?»^ neither dbeyed 
the fummons to be inliiled for the war, nor could be brought 
to approve the order to go and people Velitrae, While the 
lenate> were in doubt what Aep they (hould take, Marcius^. 
now not a little elated by the honours he had received, by 
the feniie of his own great abilities, and by the deference 
that was paid him by the principal perfons in the Aat% 
Hood foreniod in op portion to the tribunes. Th« colony, 
therefore, was fent out, heavy fiiies being fet upon fuch at 
refiifed to go. But as they declared abfolutely agatnil ferv- 
ing in the war, Marcius jauAered up his own. clients, and 
as many volunteers as he could procure, and with thefe ' 
made an inroad into the territories of the Antiaies, There- 
he found plenty of com, and a great nudtber of cattle and 
flaves, no part of which he referved to himfelf, but led his^ 
troops back to Rome, loaded with the rich booty. The 
refl of the citizens then repenting of their obflinacy, and 
envying thofe who had got fuch a quantity of proviiioDfl^ 
looked upon Marcius with an evil eye, not being able to- 
endure the increafe of his power aivd honour, which they 
coniidered as rifing on the ruins of the people. 

8oOn after *, Marcius flood, for the confulfhip^ on which * 
«ccaiiott the commonalty . began to relent, being fen£blr 
what a fhame it would be to reje£l and affront a man of his 
family and virtue, and that too after he had done fo many 
fignal fervices to the public. It was the cuftom for thofe 
wlio were candidates for fuch an high office to foHcit and 
orefs the .people in xhtforom^ and, at thofe times, to hi 
clad in a loofe gown without the tzmic;, whether that humble 
dre^ was thought more furtable for fuppihants, or whether 
n was for the convenience of flipwiAg their wounds, as £> 
many tokens of valour. Fot it was not from- any fufpicion 
the citizens then had^f bribery^ that they required the 

candidates 

• It was the next year, being Ae itiirdof the fevenry-fecond 0!y»-' 
lUd^ four kttadred and eightytight.yeftrr before the ChniHaa ei^a* 
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C8iidi4at«$ to appear before tlsem uii^t mid ;wiUiottt any 
qlofe garmcat, whea they came to beg tbeir votes } fizK;e it 
was much later than this, aad indeed manjf s^es after, that 
Imying and felling dole ia, and money came to be ^, 
mcBsM of gaining an eIe£Uon. Then corxuptioa reaching 
alfo the tribac^s and the camps, wms were iubdued by 
mooey, ;-«nd the commonwealth was changed into a 
monarchy. It was a flirewd faying, whoever iaid it, '^ That 
" <he man who firft ruined the Roman people,, was he wh^ 
^ fifft gave them treats and gratuities/* But this mifchief 
^iiept fecretly and gradually in, and did not fliow iu face 
in Rome for a eonfiderable time. For we know not who it 
was t)iat firft )»ibed its citizens or its judges 5 bnt it is laid, 
that in Athens, the firft man who corrupted a tribunal, waa 
Anjtus, the foo, of Anthemion, when .he was tried for 
treafoa in <kflsverif^ up the fort of * Pylos, atthe lattcj exul 
^the Pelppo^ifteiian war .$ a time when the Golden A|[e 
l^lgDed in jthe Romtm ooutts in all its £mplicity. 

^hen, therefore, M^tcius ih^wed the wounds and fcarf 
hfi^i received in tbeasanj gk^rious b.s^ltles he had foqght 
forfeveateen years fiicoeffively, the people were (truck wi^ 
leverence for fats virtue, and agreed to clioofe him confuL 
But wlnen the day of eledtion xame, and he was coQdude4 
vith great pomp ^to the Cainf^ Marthts by the (enote ia 
* body, ail the ft^itdcians a&ing with more seal and vigous 
ttian ever had been knewn on the Uke occafion \ the eom»i 
oions then altered their minds, and their kindnefs wa& 
tnmed into envy and' indignation#^ The malignity of thePr 
paflions was farther afiified by the fiear they ehtertaitiedy 
that if a man fo flrongly attached to the inter efts of the 
i^enate, and fo much refpe6^ed by the nobility, (hould attain 
ihe confulfhip, he might utterly deprive the |>eopleof thek 
liberty. Induenced by thefe confiderations, they r^e^ed 
Marcius, and appointed others to that office. The fenatfe 
took this extremely ill^ coniidering it as an affront ratheir 
intended againft them than againft Marcius. AsforMarciu^ 
^« refented that treatment highly, indnlging his ir^fcible 
P^ffioBs upon a fuppofition, that they have fomething great 
«"d exalted in thera 5 and wanting a due ihi^cture of gratify 
*»d imldeefs,- which are the chief political virtuea, snd 
the ffaits of rdan^n and education } he did not oonfide^, 

Ihtft 

* The tra64Utio»«f k7J8, iMf the nime^of this fen with t| FreneK 
lenttiQBtuM); Pyle^ .:whicl^'«8 1 clear proof th^t the. Greek waa BOt coi^ 
fuhed, ' . • ' ' ' .- ■ ■ ^ 
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that the man who applies himfelf to public bufitiefs, and 
undertakes to converfe with men, ihould, above all things, 
avoid that overbearing aufleriiy^ which (as Plato fays) is 
m/wayj^ the companion offoiitude, and cultivate in his heart 
the patience which fome people fo much deride. Marcius, 
then, being plain and artlefs, but rigid and inflexible 
withal, was perfuaded, that to ranquifh oppofition was the 
highefl attainment of a gallant fpirit. He never dreamt 
that fuch' obftinacy is rather the effe6Vs of the weaknefs and 
effeminacy of a diflempered mind, which breaks out in 
violent paflions,' like fo many tumours \ and therefore he 
went avi^y in great diforder, and full of rancour againft the 
people. Such of the young nobility as were mod diftin- 
gulAied by the pride of birth and greatnefs of fpirit, who 

' had always been wonderfully taken with MarcSus, and then 
tmluckily happened to attend him, inflamed his refentment 
hf expreffing their own grief and indignation* For he was 
their leader in every expedition, and their inftru6^orin the 
art of war : he it was who infpir^d them with a truly 
virtuous emulation, and taught thei& to rejoice in their 
-oVn fuccefs, without envying the exploits of others. 
^ In the meantime, a great quantity of bread -Corn Vas 
brought to Rome^ being partly bought up in Italy, ind 
partly a prefentfrom Gelon^king of Syracufe. The afped 
of ai&irs appeared j&pW' to be encouraging, and it was 
iioped, that the inteftine broils would ceafe- with the fcarcity. 
'The fenate, therefore, being immediately afiembled, the 
people flood in crowds without, waiting for the iffue of their 
•deliberations. They expedcd, that the market rates for 
the corn that was bought, would be moderate, and that a 
•diflx^bution of that which was a gift would be mzde gratis; 
for there were fotme who propofed, that the fenate fhould 
difpofe of it in that manner. Hut Marcius flood up, and 
•fevercly cenfured thofe that fpoke in' favour of the com-, 
flionalty, calling them Demagogues and Traitors to the 
jiobility. He faid, " They nourifiied to their own gi:cat 
*• prejudice the pernicious feeds of boldnefs and petulance, 
-** which had been fown among the populace, when they 
*• fhould rather have nipt them in the bud, and not have 
*' fuffered ifhe plebeians to flrengthcn themfelves with the 
** tribunitial pbwer. That the people were n«w become 

•^* formidable, .gaining whatever point they pleafed, and 
^* not doing any one thing againfl* their inclinatioii ; fo 
** that living in a fort of anarchy, they would no longer 

« obey 
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" obey the confuls, nor ackno,wledgc any fupcriors but 
** thofe whom they called their own magiftrates. That the 
" fenators who advifed that diftributions ftiould be made 
" in thie manner of the Greeks, whofe government was 
" entirely demojcratical, were efFefting the ruin of the con- 
" flitution, by encouraging the infolence of the rabble. ' 
" For that they would not fuppbfe they received fuch 
" favours for the campaign which they had refufed tp 
•* make, or for the feceffions by which they had deferted 
** their country, or for the calumnies which they'had coun* 
" tenanced again ft the fenate : but, continued he, they 
** will think that we yield to them through fear, and grant 
" them fuch indulgences by way of flattery ; and as they 
^" will expe£^ to find iis always fo complaifant, there wiU 
** benoendoftheirdifobedience, no period to their turbu- 
" lent and feditious pradices. It would, therefore, be per- 
^* feft niadnefsto take fuch a ftep. Nay, if we are^wifc^ 
" we fhall entirely abolilh the ♦ tribunes office, which has 
" made cyphers of the confuls, and divided the city iij 
" fuch a manner, that it is no longer one as formerly, bUjt 
* broken into two parts, which will never knit again, or 
" ceafe to vex and harafs each other with all the evils of 
" difcord t*'' 

Marcius, haranguing to thispurpofe, infpired the young 
r<enators and almoft all the men of fortune with his own 
(inthufiafm j and they cried otit ttat he was the only man 
in Rome who had a fpirit above the meannefs of flattery 
and fubmifllion. "Yet fome of the aged fenators fdrefaw the 
confequenc^, and oppofed his meafures. In fa6^, the iflne 
^as unfortunate. For the tribunes who were prefent, whett 
they faw that Marcius would have a majority of voices, rail^ 
out to the people, loudly calling upon them to fl and by 
their own magiftrates, and give their beft afl^ftancc. An 
affcmbly then was held in a tumultuary manner, in which 
the fpeeches of Marcius were recited, and the plebeians id 
their fury had thoughts of breaking in upon the fenate^ 
The tribunes pointed their rage againft Marcius in par- 
ticular, by impeaching him in form, and fent for him to 
"lake his defence. But as he fpurned the meffengers, they 

weni 
, * The tribanet had htcly procured a law, which miide it penal t« 
interrttpt them when they were faking to the pcopk. 

t Plutarch has omitted the moft aggravating paflage in Coriolanus^a 
|peech, whereiD he propofed the holding up the price of bread-corn M 
h^gh aicvcr, to keep the people in dependence and fubjefftion. 
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went tkemfelves, attended by the sediles, to briog him bjr 
force, and began to lay hands on him. Upon this the' 
patricians Hood up for him, drove off the tribunes, and 
beat the sdiles j till night coming on broke off the quarreL 
£arly next mornings the confuls obierving that the peo- 
ple now extremely incenfed iocked from all quarters 
into the Jbridm^ and dreading what might be the confe- 
quence to the city, haHIly convened the fenate, and moved, 
** That they fhould conUder how with kind words and 
** favourable reTulutions th^ might bring the common 
^* to temper^ for that this was-not a time to diTplay 
** their ambition, nor would it be prudent to purfne 
^' difputes about the point of honour at a critical and 
** dangerous jundure^ which required the greatell mcdera^ 
" tion and delicacy of condu^Sl," As the majority agreed 
to the motion, they w^t out to confer with the people^ 
and ufed their befl endeavours to pacify them, coolly re*> 
futing calumnies, and modeflly, though not without fome 
degree of (harpneis, complaimng of their behaviour. At 
to the price of bread-corn and other proVifions, they de* 
clared., there ihould be no difference between them« 

Great part of the people were moved with this applica^ 
tion, and it clearly appeared by their candid attention* that 
they wqre read^ te dofe with-it. Then the tribunes ^(S^ 
bp and faidf ^VThatfiiice the fenate uSted with fuch modern- 
}^ tion> the people wece not unwilling to make ec^n^^ffions 
'* in their turn j but they infixed that Marcius ihould com^ 
** and anfwer to thefc articles," Whether he had notjirred 
up the fenate to the cofjfoundmg of all government; and to the 
defiroying of the people^ s privileges / Whether he had not re^ 
fufed to obey their fummons / Whether be had not beaten afid 
otherwife maltreated the cediles in the forum ; and by theje 
means (/o far as in him l^y) levied war^ and brought the 
citizens tojheatb their fwords in each other'* s bofomi^ Thcfft 
things they fa id with a defign, either to htimble Marcius by 
making him fubmit to entreat the people's clemenpy, which 
was much againd his haughty temper \ or if he followed 
bis native bent, to draw him to make the breach incurable^ 
The latter they were in hopes^ of, and the rather becauf^ 
ihey knew the man well. He flood as if he would have 
made his defence, and the people waited in filence fot lirbat 
he had to fay. But ^*rh«n, inRead of the fubmfiTiVe language 
that was expefted, he began with an aggravating boldncfs, 
tmd rather accufed the commons, than defended himfelfj 

when 
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wlien with t&e tone of bis Voice and the fiercenefs of his 
looks he expreffed an intrepidity bordering upon infolence 
and contempt, they loft idl patience ^ and Sicinius, the 
boldeft of the tribunes, after a (hort confultation of his 
colleagues, pronoanced openly, that the tribunes con* 
dtmned Marcius to die. He then ordered the sediles to 
take him immediately up to the top of the Tarpeian rock,, 
smd throw him down the precipice. However, when they 
came to lay hands on him> the a6lion appeared horrible 
even to many of. the plebeians. The patricians, (liocked 
and ailonifhcd, ran with great outcries to his afliftancc^ 
and got Marcius. in the midfl of them, fome interpofing to. 
keep off the arrefl, and others iiretching out their hands^ 
in £iipplicatioa to the multitude : but no regard was paid 
to words and entreaties amidH fuch diforder and confufion^ 
until the friends and relations of the tribunes perceiving 
h would be impoffible to carry off Marcius and punifh hinsk 

t capitally, without firft fpiUlng much patrician blood, per*^ 
fuaded them to alter the cruel and unprecedented part o£ 
the fentcnce ; not to ufe violence in the affair, or put hino^ 
to death without form of trial| but to refer all to the peo^ 

i pie's determination in full affembly. 

Sicinios, then a littk mollified, aiked the patricians^ 
** What they meant by taking Marcius out of the handA 

* of the people, who were refolved to punKh him ?" Ta 
. which they replied by. another quelUon, ** What do you 

^ mean by thus dragging one of the worthieft men in 

* Rome, without trial, to a barbarous and illegal execur^ 

* tion ?« *• If that be all,** laid Sicinius, ** you fliall no 
** longer have a pretence for your quarrels and faftious 
" behaviour to the people j for they grant you. what you 
^ defire ; the man (hall have his trial. And as for you^ 
** Marcius, we cite you to appear the third market day^ 
** and fatisfy the citizens of your innocence, if you can j 
" for then by their fuffrages you? affair will be decided^** 
T^e patricians were content with this compromife, and^ 
thinking themfelves happy in carrying Matcius off, th»f 
tailed 

Meanwhile, before the third market day, which was a 
^nfidprable fpace, for the Romans hold their markets every 
n^fithd^y, and thence caH them NundinePy wai; broke-out 
with die ♦. ApUs^^s, which, bccaufe it was like to b* of 

fome 

* Advice, wtlf^^dcoly br«»gbfe to BroiM A« th« people of Anthiin 
k»d fdzed and confifcatcd the Ibip* belonging to Gclon*« ajnUftdort 
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fome continuance^ gave them hopes oF evading the judg- 
menty iince there Avould be time for the people to become 
more tra£lable, to moderate their anger, or perhaps let it 
entirely evaporate in the hufinefs of that expedition. But 
they foon made peace with the Antiates, and returned : 
whereupon the fears of the fenate were renewed^ and they 
often met to confider how things" might be fo managed, 
that they (hould neither give up Marcius, nor leave room 
for the tribunes to throw the p>20ple into new diforders. 
On this occafion, Appius Claudius, who was the moft vio- 
lent adverfary the commons had, declared, " That the'fc- 
** nate would betray and ruin themfclves, and abfolutely 
** deftroy the conftitution, if they Ihould once fuffer the 
^ plebeians to aflume a power of fuffrage againfl the pa- 
**" tricians." But the oldeft and moft * popular of the fe- 
nators were of opipion, " That the people, inftead of be- 
** having with more harftinefs and feverity, would become 
** mild and gentle, if that power were indulged them; 
^ fince they did not defpife the fenate, but rather thought 
*^ themfelves defpifed by it 5 and the prerogatives of judging 
^ would be fuch an honour to them^ that they would be per- 
** fediy fatisfied, and immediately lay afide all refcntment/' 
Maxcius, then feeing the fenate perplexed between their 
regard for him and fear of the people, aiked the tribunes^ 
" Whgt they accufed him of, and upon what charge he 
** was to be tried before the people ?" Being told, " That 
^ he would be tried for treafon againft the commonwealth, 
** in defigning f to fet himfelf up as tyrant," " Let me go 
** then," faid he, " to the peopile, and make my defence j 
** I rcfufe no form of trial, nor any kind of puniihment, 
'* if I be found guilty ^ only allege no other crime againfb 
*' .me, and do not impofe upon thc-fenate," The tribunes 
agreed to thefe conditions, and proxnifed that the caufe 
ihould turn upon this one point. 

; But 

in their retuf n to Sicily, and had even ixnprifnned the ambafladors. , 
Hereupon they took tip arms to chaftife the Antiates, hut, they fubmit- 
ted and made fatiJBfadtoo. 

* Valerias was at the head of thefe. He iniiftcd alfo at large 00 
the horrible confequsncea of a civil war. 

' f It was never known that any perfon, who a^Te^ed to fet himfelf vp 
as a tyrant, joined with the nobility againft the people, but on the con- 
trary cenfpired with the people againft the nobility. Befides, faid he, 
in 1m defence^ ** It was >»> lave thefe citizens that f have received the 
^ w«uDds you feb : let the tribunes ihow, if they can, how fuch 
*/ aiSlions.arc copfifteAt with tlK treacherous dc%iis they lay to my 
2- charge.** 
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But the firft tlung they did, «fter the people were af- 
iemblcdy ^as to compel them to give their roices by * 
, tribes, and ncft by centuries j thus contriving that the 
meaoeft and mod feditious part of the populace', and thofe 
who had no repaid to juilice or honour, might outvote 
fiich as had borne arms, or were of fome fortune and cha* 
raden In the ne)ct place, they pafled by the charge of 
his affeding the fovereignty, becaufe they could not prove 
it, and, inilead of it, repeated what Marcius fome time be- 
fore had faid in the fenate, agaioA lowering the price of, 
corn, and for abolilhing the tribunitial power. And they 
added to the- impeachment a new article, namely, f his not. 
bringing into the public treafury the fpoils ' he had takea 
in the country of the Antiates, but dividing them among 
the foldiers. This laft accufation is faid to have difcom- . 
pofed Marcius' .more than all the reft \ for it was what he 
did not expe£l ^ and he could not iinmediately think of an 
anfwer that would fatisfy the commonalty, the praifes hp 
bellowed upon thofe who made that campaign with him 
ferving only to raife an outcry againft him from the majo- 
rity, who were not concerned in it. At laft, when they 
came to vote, he was condemned by a majority of three 
tribes; and the penalty to be inflidted upon him was per- 
petual banifhmeht. 

After the fentence was pronounced, the people were 
more elated, and went off- in greater tranfports than they 
ever did on account of a vidory in the field ^ the fenata 
on the other hand were in^the greatcft diftrefs, and repent- 
ed that they had not run the laft ri(k, rather than fuffer 
the people to poffefs themfelves of fo much power, and ufe 
it m fo infolent, a manner. , There was no need then to 

look 

• From the reign of Servius Tulliu8,tbc voices had bcei^ always g»» 
l^ed by centuries.- The confuls were for keeping up the ancient cuf- 
tom, being well apprifed that they cotild favc Coriolanus, if the voices 
were reckoned by ceotfuries^ of which the knights and the wealthieft 
of the eitizeat made the majority, being pretty fure of ninety-eight 
out of a hundred and fevency-three. Bat the artful- tribunes, aUeg* 
mg that, in an affair relating to the rights of the people, every citi- 
zen's vote ought to have its due weight, would not by any means con- 
1 fttt to let the voices be colle(fted othcrwife than by tribes. 

t *• This, faid the Tribune Decius is a plain proof of his evil de- 
** fignt : with the' public money he fecvred to hitnfelf creatures and 

* gaards, and fupporters of his intended iifurpation. Let himi make 
" it appear that he had power to difpofe of this tooty without vio- 

* lating t^ laws. Left him anfwer dire^ly to this t)nc article, with- 

* out dazzling as with the fplebdid ft^W-of hia crowiM and fears, or 

* vfing any other arte to blind the fffembly.'* 
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. look <m thtir ^refs*, or tny other matk of dklfftdibfl, to 
' know wljnch was a plebeian, and which a patrician ^ the 
iban that ex«lted was a plebeian, aird'the-'man that was 
4kje^ed a patrician. 

- Marcltts alone was trnmeved and unhtimbkd. StiH Ibftj 
m his port and firm in las <^ounteIfaace, he appeared rtdt to 
he forry for himfelf, and to be the onlj one ol the nobiHt^r 
that was not. TKs air of fortitude wa« not, however, the 
efied of reafon or moderation, but the man wa» buofed up 
hy anger and indigflatio». And thk, thongH the valgar 
know it not, has its rife ff^Ka grief, which, when it catches 
flame, is turned to angev^ and then bids adieu'to all feeble* 
nefs and dejedion. Hence, the angr j man 4s courageoas^ 
JQft as he who has a feVer is ho€, the mind being upon the 
flretch and in a violent agitation. His fubfequent behaviour 
feon (howed that he was thns affbfted* For having returned 
to his own houfe, and embraced his mother and his wife, 
If ho lamented their fate, with the weftkne(s of women, he 
exhorted them to bear it with patience, and then hafteneJ 
to one of the citj gates, b^ing condufled by th^ patricians 
in a body." Thus he quitted Rome, without afting or re- 
ceiving aught at any man's hand ; and took with him only 
three or four clients. He fpent a few d^ys in a (blitdry 
manner in feme of his farms near the city, agitated with a 
thousand different thoughts, fuch as his anger faggcfted j 
in wlHch he did not propofe any advant&ge to himfelf, but 
eoniidered only how he might fatisfy his revenge" againfl 
the Romans. At laft he determined to fpirit up a cru^ 
war ag^aft them from fome neighbouring nation 5 and for 
this purpofe to apply firft to the volfcians, whom he knew 
to be-yet ftrong both in men and inoney-, and whom he fop- 
pofed to be rather extffpcrated and provoked to farther con- 
ftifts, than abfolutely fubdued. 

There was then a perfon at Antium, Tiillus * Aufidlw 
ipy name, highly diilinguilhed among the Volfcians, by his 
wealth, his valour, and noble, birth. Macciua was very fen- 
£ble^ that of all the Romans, himfelf was the man whom 
Tnllus moft hated. For,*" excited by ambition and emula- 
tion, as young warriors ufuajly are, they had in" fe vera! 

cngagcincBts 
. » Ta IryfUi^i tOEt it is Af^}MP* The Jfo^fikn hal it witbooC thff 
^ A#iW $9t I4vy and PionyfiM oC Halicansfiba call hi» TaM 
Attiu»; aqd with dvem an aoooymovt MS* agreQt.L ^vfiaujfhumaftt^ 
avlikh 13 very near the Bodbian reading, hat a Latin Xoaod, apd jpffl^ 
fraWy watw!¥>|.PIfttVi;h.i»«wM.tft.,wriu^ 

. .. 4- ... . ; .' - \ : - 
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engagements encountered each other with menaces, and 
hold defiances, and thus had added perfonal enmity to the 
hatred which reigned between the two nations. But not- 
withftanding all this, coufidering the great generodty of 
Tullus, and knowing that he was more delitous than any 
of the Volfcians, of an opportunity to return upon thcRo- 
•mans part of the evils his country had fuffered, he took a 
method wh^ch ilrongly confirms the faying of the poet * • 

Stem wrath, how ftrong thy f way 1 though Ufe*s the forfeit, 
Thypurpofe muft be gain'd* ' 

For, putting himfelf in fuch clothes and habilliments as 
were moft likely to prevent his being known, like Ulyffes, 

He dole into the hoftile town. 

It was evening when he entered ; and though many 
Jpeople met him in the ftreets, not one of them knew him. 
He paffed, therefore, on to the houfe of Tullus, where he 
got in undifcovered, and having directly made up to the 
* fire-place,^ he feated himfelf without faying a word, co- 
vering his face, and remaining in acompofed pofture. The 
people of the houfe were very much furprifed ; yet they did 
not venture to difturb him, for there was fomething of dig-, 
ipity both in his perfon and his filence 5 but they went and 
related the flrange adventure to Tullus, who was then at 
fupper. Tullus, upon this, rofe from table,^and coming to 
Coriolanus, afked him. Who he was^ and upon what hufinefs 
oe Was come / Coriolanus uncovering liis face, paufed a 
''^Wle, and then thus addreffed him : " If thou doft not yet 

* know me, Tullus, but difti-uftefl thy own eyes, I muft 
of neceflity he my own accufer. I am Caius MarciuS, 
who hav6 brought fo many calamities upon the Volfci- 

* ans, and bear the additional name of Coriolanus, which 
win not fuffer me to deny that imputation, were I dif- 
pofed to it. For all the labours and dangers I have under- 

** gone, I have no other re^vard left but that appellatiori, 
which diftinguifhes my enmity to your nation, and which 
cannot, indeed, be taken from me. Of every thing elfe I 
am deprived, by the envy and outrage of the people on the 
one hand,* and the cowardice and treachery of the ma- 
Vol. II. F ** giftratcs 

. -/ The fire-place, having the domcftic gods in it, was cfteemed fa- 
crcd ; and therefore all fuppliant* rcfortcd to itj s^ to an afylum. 
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** giilrates, and thofc of my own order, on the other. Thus 
*' driven out an exile, 1 am come a fuppliant to thy houfe- 
** hold-gods^ not for fhelter and prote6^ion (for why 
** (hould I come hither, if I were afraid of death ?) but for 
*^ vengeance againii thofe who have expelled me, which, 
** methinks, 1 begin to take, by putting myfclf into thy 
^ hands. If, therefore, thou art difpoied to attack the 
** enemy, come on, brave TuUus, avail thyfelf of my 
" misfortunes ; let my perfonal diltrefs be the common 
•' happinefs of the Volfcians. You may be aflured, I (hall 
" fight much better for you, than I have fought againft 
** you, becaufe they who know perfedly the ftate of the 
'* enemy *8 affairs, are much more capable of annoying 
*^ them, than fuch as do not know them. But if thou haft 
** given up all thoughts of war, I neither defire to live, 
" nor is it fit for thee to preferve a perfon who of old has 
** been thine enemy, and now is not able to do thee any 
•* fort of fervice," 

TuUus, delighted with this addrefs, gave him his hand ; 
and, " Rife,'* faid h^, " Matcius, and take courage. The 
** prefent you thus make of yourfelf is ineflimable, and 
** you may affurc yourfelf, that the Volfcians will not be 
** ungrateful." Then he entertained him at his table with 
great kindnefs 5 and the next and the following days they 
confulted together about the war. 

Rome was then in great confufion, by reafon of the ani- 
mofity of the nobility againft the commons, which was 
confiderably heightened by the late condemnation of Mar- 
cius. Many prodigies were alfo announced by private pcr- 
fons, as well as by the priefts and diviners. One of which 
was as follows : *.Titu8 Latinus, a man of no high rank, 
but of great modefly and candour, not addided to fuper- 
ilition, much lefs to vain pretences to what is extraordi- 
nary, had this dream. Jupiter, he thought, appeared to him^ 
and ordered him to tell the fenate. That they bad provided 
him a very bad and ill-favoured leader of the dance in the/a' 
cred fn-oceffion. When he had fcen this vifion, he faid, he 
paid but little regard to it at firft. It was prefented a fe- 
cond and a third time, and he neglected it : whereupon he 
had theunhappinefs to fee his fonficken and die, and hehim- 
felf was fuddenly ftruck in fuch a manner, as to lofe the ufc 
of bis limbs. Thefe particulars he related in thefenate-houfe, 

being 

« Livy calls htm Ticuf Antinlttii 
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htmg carried on his coach for that purpofe. And he had 
DO fooner made an end, than he perceived (as they tell us) 
his ftrength return, and rofe up and walked home without 
kelp. 

The fenate were much furprifcd, and made a flrifl inqui- 
ly into the afiair j the refult of which was, that a certain 
houfcholder had delivered up one of his (laves, who had 
been guilty of fome offence to his other fervants, with an 
order to whip him through, the market-place, and then put 
Wm to death. While they were executing this order, and 
fcourging the wretch, who writhed himfelf, through the 
▼iolence of pain, into various poftures *, the proceflTion 
happened to come up. Many of the people that compofed 
it were'fired with indignation, for the fight was exceffively 
difagrceable, and (hocking to humanity 5 yet nobody gave 
him the leaft affiftance ^ only curfes and execrations were 
vented againft the man who puniihed with fo much cruelty. 
For in thofe times they treated their (laves with great mo- 
deration, and this was natui-al, becaufe they worked and 
even eat with them. It was deemed a great puni(hment for 
a Have, who had committed a fault, to take up that piece of 
wood'with which they fupported the thill of a waggon, and 
carry it round the neighbourhood. For he that was thus 
expofed to the derifion of the family, and other inhabi- 
tants of the place, entirely loft his credit, and was (lyled 
fitrcifer ; the Romans calling that piece of timber furca^ 
which the Greeks call hypojintes^ that is ^fupporter. 

When Latinus had given the fenate ati account of his 
dream, and they doubted who this ill-favoured and bad 
leader of the dance might be, the exceffive feverity of the 
paniihrnent put fome of them in mind of the (lave, who was 
whipped through the market-place, and afterwards put to 
death. All the prie(ls agreeing, that he muft be the per(bii 
meant, his mafter had a heavy fine laid upon him : and the 
proceffion and games were exhibited a-new in honour of 
Jupiter. Hence it appears, that Numa's religious in(litu«^ 
tions, in general, are very wife, and that this, in particular, 
is highly conducive to the purpofes of piety j namely, that 
when the magiitrates, or prieils, are employed in any facred 
Fa ceremony, 

* Accordinji; to Dionyfins of Halicarnaflus, the mafter had given or- 
ders that the flave (hould be punilhed at the head of the proceflion, to 
Dttke the ignomioy the more notorioiM ; whidh was a Aitl greater af« 
&oot to the deity, io wh(^c honour the proceffion was led up. 
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<:eremonj) a herald goes before, and proclaims aloud. Hoc 
agCy i. c. be attentive to this ; hereby commanding every 
body to regard the folemn a£is of religion, and not to fuflFet 
any bufinels or avocation to intervene and dillurb them j ^s 
'well knowing, that men^s attention, efpecially in what con- 
cerns the worOiip of the gods, is feldom fixed, but by a 
fort of violence and cojiflraint. 

But it is not only in fo important a cafe, that the Romans - 
begin a-new their facrifices, their procelTions dnd games : 
They do it for very fmall matters* If one of the horfe^ 
that draw the chariots called Tenfay in which ar« placed 
the images of the gods, happened to ftumble, or if the cha* 
rioteer took the reins in lus left hand, the whole procefHon 
•was to be repeated. And in later ages they have fet a- 
bout one facrifice thirty feveral times, on account of feme 
defe& or inaufpicious appearance in it. Such reverence 
have the Romans paid to the Supreme Being. 

Meantime, Marcius and TuUus held fecret confereitces 
with the principal Volicians, in which they exhorted them 
to begin the war, while Rome was torn in pieces with 
factious difputes) but a fenfe of honour reilrained fome of 
them from breaking the truce which was^concluded for two 
years. The Remans, however, furnifhed them with a pre* 
tence for It, having, through fome fufpicion or falfe fug* 
geftion, caufed proclamation to be made at one of the pub- 
lic ihows or games, that all the Volfcians ihould -quit the 
town befose fun-fet» SoQie fay, it was a dratagem con- 
trived by Marcius, who fubomed a perfon to go to the 
'Confuls, and accufe the Volfcians of a defign to attack the 
Romans during the games, and to fet fire to the city. This 
proclamatipn exafperated the whole Volfcian nation againft 
the Romans ; and * TuUus greatly aggravating th^ affront, 
at laft perfuaded them to fend to Rome, to demand that the 
lands and cities which had been taken from them in the war, 
ihould be reftored. The fenate having heard what the 
jambafladors had to fay, anfwered with indignation, *' That 
^' the Volfcians might be the firfl to take up arms, but the 
** Romans would be the laft to lay them down." Here- 
upon^ TuUus fummoned a general aQembly of his country* 

meHy 

. * ** We alone,** faid be, " of all the different nations now to Rome, 

^ are not thought worthy to fee the games. We alone, like the profaneft 

** wretches and outlaws; are driven fcom a public feftival Go and tell 

'* in all your cities and villages the diiliiigikiQuiJg mark the Romut 

" have put upon us.*' 
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xneOy whom he advifed to fend for Marcius, and forgetting 
all pad injuries, to reft fatisfied, that the fervice he would 
do them, now their ally, would greatly exceed all the da- 
mage they had received from him, while their enemy. 

Marcius accordingly was called in, and made an oration 
to the people 5 who found. that he knew how to fpeak at 
well as fighty and that he excelled in capacity as well as 
courage, and therefore the^ joined him in commifTion with 
Tullus, A^ he was afraid that the Volfcians would fpend 
much time in preparations, and fo lofe a favourable oppor- 
tunity for action, he left it to the magiftrates and other 
principal perfons in Antium to provide troops and whatever 
eife was nec^ffary, while he, without making any fet levies, 
took a number of volunteers, and with them overran the 
Roman territories before anybody in Rome could expe6l it* 
There he made fo much booty, that the Volfcians found it 
difficult to carry it off, and con fume it in the cajpp. But 
the great quantity of provifions he colle6ted, and the damage 
kt did the enemy by committing fuch fpoil, was the leaft 
i»art of the fcrvke in this expedition. The great point he 
had in view in the whole matter,was to increafe the people's 
fufpicionsof the nobility. For while he ravaged the whole 
country, he was very attentive to fpare the lands of the 
patricians, and to fee that nothing (hould be carried off 
from them.^ Hence, the ill opinion the two parties had of 
each other ; and confequently the troubles, grew greater 
than ever 5 the patricians accufing the plebeians of unjuftly 
driving out one of the bravefl men in Rome, and the ple- 
beians reproaching ibem with bringing Marcius upon them, 
to indulge their revenge, and with fitting fecure fpedlators^ 
of what others fuffered by the war, while the war itfelf 
was a guard to their lands and fabliftence. Marcius having 
t'rtus efFe 6led his purpofe, and infpired the Volfcians with: 
courage, not only to meet, but even to defpife the enemy, 
drew off his party without being molefted.. 

The Volfcian forces affembled with great expedition and 
alacrity r and they appeared fo confiderable, that it was 
thought proper to leave part to garrifon their towns, while 
the reft marched againft the Romans. Coriolanus leaving 
»t in the option of Tullus, which corps he would command, 
TuUus obferved, that as his colleague was not at all inferior 
to himfelf in valour, and had hitherto fought with better 
fuccefs, he thought it moft advifeable for him to lead the 
atmy into the field, while himfelf ilayed. behind. to provide 

Fa for • ^ 
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for the defence of the towns, and to fupplj the troops that 
made the campaign with every thing neceflary *. 

Marcius, ilrengthened ftill more by this divliion of the 
command, marched firft againft f Circcii, a Roman colonyj 
and as it furrendcred without refiftance, he would not fuffer 
it to be plundered. After this, he laid wade the territo* 
ries of the Latins, expeding that the Romans would ha- 
zard* a battle, for the Latins who were their allies, and by 
frequent meflengers called upon them for alliftance. . But 
the commons of Rome (bowed no alacrity in the affair, and 
the confuls, whofe office was almoft expired, were not 
willing to run fuch a rilk, and therefore rejeded the requefl: 
of the Latins. Marcius then turned his arms againft To« 
lerium, Labici, Pedum and Bola, cities of Latium ; which 
he took by affault, and becaufe they made refiftance, fold 
the inhabitant's as flaves, and plundered their houfes. At 
the fame time he took particular care of fucKas voliuntarii. 
ly came over to hina, and that they might not fuftain any 
damage againft his will, he always encamped at the greatei 
diftance he could, and would not even touch upon their 
lands, if he could avoid it. 

Afterwards he took Bolise, which is little more than 
twelve miles from Rome, where he put to the fword almoft 
all that were of age to bear arms, and got much, plunder. 
The reft of the Volfcians, who were left as a lafeguard to 
the towns, had hot patience to remain at home any longer, 
but ran. with their weapons in their hands to Marcius, de^ 
daring that they knew no other leader or general but him. 
His name, and his valour were renowned through Italy. 
All were aftonifhed that one man's changing fides could 
make fo prodigious an alteration in affairs. 

Neverthelefs, there was nothing but diforder at Rome. 
The Romans refufcd to £ght,and paffed their time in cabals, 
feditious fpeeches, and mutual complaints ; until news was 
brought tliat Coriolanus had laid fiege to Lavinium, where 

the 

* It would have been very imprudent in Tulltw to haye left Corio- 
lanus, who had been an enemy, and now might poffibly be only a pre* 
tended friend, at the head of an army in the bowels of his country* 
while he was marching at the head of another againft Rome. 

t For the right terminations of this, and other town* foon after 

mentionid, fee Livy, book ii. c. 39. Plutarch calls this town Ciic^'^f^ 

" His error is much greater, when a little below he writes ClcelUt inftcad 

of CluUia. Sometimes, too, the former tranflator makes 51 niiilakc, 

where Plutarch had made none. 
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the holy fymbols of the gods of their fathers were placed, 
and from whence they derived their original, that being 
the firft city which iEneas built. A wonderful and uni* 
verfal change of opinion then appeared amohg the people, 
and a very Urange and abfurd one among the patricians* 
The people were defirous to annul the fentence againft 
Marcius, and to recal him to Rome, but the fenate being 
aflembled to deliberate on that point, finally rejeded the 
propofition j either out of a perverfe humour of oppofing 
whatever meafure the people efpoufed, or perhaps unwil- 
ling that Coriolanus fliould owe his return to the favour of 
the people ^ or elfe haying conceived fome refentment 
againft him for harafling and diflrefTrng all the Romans, 
when he had been injured only by a part, and for fhowing 
himfelf an enemy to. his country, in which he knew the 
mod refpe6iable body had both fympathized with him, and 
ihared in his ill treatment, * this refolution being announ-' 
ced to the commons, it was not in their power to proceed 
to vote or to pafs a bill ^ for a previous decree of the fe- 
nate was neceffary. 

At this news Coriolanus was flill more exafperated, fo 
that f quitting the fiege of Lavinium, he marched in great 
fury towards Rome, and encamped only five miles from it^ 
»t the Fqffar Ciuiluc, The fight of him caufed great terror 
and confufion, but for the prefeilt it appeafed the fedition : 
for neither magiftrate nor fenator durft any longer oppqfe 
the people's denre to recal him. When they faw the women 
tunning up and down the flreets, and the fupplications and 
tears of the aged men at the altars of the gods, when all 
courage and fpirit were gone, and falutary counfels were 
no tnore ; then they acknowledged, that the people were 
'ight in endeavouring to be reconciled to Coriolanus, and 
that the fenate were under a great miftake, in beginning to 
indulge thepaflions of anger and revenge, at a time when 
they fhould have renounced them. All, therefore, agreed 
to fend ambaffadors to Coriolanus to offer him liberty to 
return, and to entreat him to put an end to the war. Thofe 
that went on the part of the Tenatc, being all either relations 
F 4 or 

* Perhaps the fenate now refufed to comply with the demands o€ 
the people, either to clear themfcivcs from the fufpicion of maintaining 
1 correfpondcnce with Coxiolanun, or poffibly out of that magnanimity 
which made the Romans averfe to^ peace, when they were attended 
With bad fuccefs in war. 

t He left a body of troops to continue the blockade. 
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or friends of Coriolanus,expe6ledat the firfl interview much 
kindnefs from a man who was thus conneded wkh them* 
jBut it happened quke otherwife ^ for being condu6led 
through the Volfcian ranks, they fbund him feated, in 
council, with a number of great officers^ and with an in- 
fufFerable appearance of pomp and fe verity. He bade them 
then declare their buiinefs, which they^did in a very modefl 
and humble manner, jis became the (late of their affairs. 

, When they had made an end of fpcaking, he anfwered 
them with much bitternef^ and high refentment of the in- 
juries done him -, and, as general of the Volfcians, he in- 
iifled^ ** That the Romans (hould reflore all the cities and 
'* lands which they had taken in the former 'wars } and 
** that they fhould grant by decree the freedom of the city 
" to the Volfcians, as they had done to the Latins : for 
*^ that no lading peace could be made between the two 
^* nations, but upon thefe juft and equal conditions.** He 
gave them thirty days t6 confider of them ; and having 
difmi^ed the ambaffadors, he immediately retired from the 
Roman territories. 

Several among the Volfcians, who for a long time had 
envied his reputation, and been uneafy at the iiitered he 
had with the people, availed themfelvesof this circumftance, 
to calumniate and reproach him. TuUus him(elf was of 
the number. Not that he had received any particular injury 
from Coriolanus j but he was led away by a paflion too 
-natural to man. It gave him pain to find his own glory 
obfcured, and himfelf entirely neglefted by the Volfcians, 
who looked upon Coi'iolanus as their fupreme head, and 
thought that others might well be fatisfied with that portion 
of power and authority which he thought proper to allow 
them. Hence, fecret hints were firft given, and in their 
private cabals his enemies expreifed their difTatisfaflion, 
giving the name of treafon to his retreat. For though he 
had not betrayed their cities or armies, yet they faid he had 
traitoroufly given up time, by whichithefe and all other 
things are both won and loft. He had allowed them a 
refpite of no lefs than thirty days *, knowing their affairs to 

be 

^ So Daci«r paraphrafes ^/ittf^nut, frV IXetrroti Xf^^ >.»f*CmfM fiira* 
CoXett and hU paraphrafe Teems neareft the found of the Greek. , But 
the text is nianifeftly corrupted, and it is not eafy to reftore the true 
reading. Perhaps the Latin tranflation, as publiflied by Byren, hai 
the fenfe intended by Plutar«h. It i« to (his effed, when greater ehangis^ 

thsA 
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he(o embarraffed, that they wanted fuch.a fpace to re- 
eflabliih them. 

Coriolanus, however* did not fpend thofe thirty days idly. 
He haraiFed * the enemy^s allies, laid walle their lands, 
and took feven. great and populous cities in that interval. 
The Romans did not venture to fend them any fuccours. 
They were as fpiritlefs, and as little difpofed to the war, as if 
their bodies had been relaxed and benumbed with the palfy^ 

When the term was expired, and Coriolanus- retui^ned 
with all his forces, they fent a fecond embafly , " To entreat 
" him to lay afide his refentment, to draw ofFtlie Volfcians 
** from their territories, and- then to proceed as (hould 
" fccm moft conducive to the advantage of both nations. 
" For that the Romans would not give up. any thing, 
"through fear 5 but if he thought it reafonable that the 
"Volfcians (hould be indulged in fome particular points, 
" they would be duly conlidcred if they laid down their 
**arms." Coriolanus replied, **»That as general of the 
"^ Volfcians, he would give them no anfwcr j but as one 
" who was yet a citizen of Rome, he would -^advife and 
" exhort them to entertain humble thoughts, and to come 
"within three days with a ratification of thejuft conditions 
" he had p'ropofed.- At the fame time he affured them,, 
" that if their refolutions ihould be of a diflFercnt nature, 
" it would not be fafe for them to come any more into. 
** his camp with empty words." 

The fenate having received. the report of the ambaEfadors^ . 
coniidered the commonwealth as ready to fink in the waves 
ef a dreadful tempeft, and therefore caft the laft, the/acred 
Anchor^ as it is called.. They.ordered all the priefts of, the 
gods, the miniflers and guardians of the myileries, and all 
fliat, by the ancient ufage of their country, pradifed dh 
vination by the flight of birds, to go to Coriolanus^ in their 
robes, with the enfigns which they. bear in the duties of their 
office, and exert their utmoft endeavours to perfuade him to 
defift.from the war, and then to treat with his countrynjen 
of articles of peace for the Volfcians. When they came, 
he did indeed, vouchfafe to admit them into the camp, but 
F 5 ihowed 

than were necefiary in this caic, might happen in a Ufs fpaee of time. 
But rojuftify that tranflation, the Gre^k (hould run as foUoVs : •« 
HA^oieti i» %X»rT§fi Xf**^ tiinrnvOf {failicet ^cktfiot) Xtf^Cauiv ft>traCc>Xeti. 

* By this he prevented the allies of the Rom^inti from airniing them,/. 
»nd gtiardcd againft the chargo of treachery, which fome of the VoU 
Cciaa were reia^ to brisg; agaioil him. . 
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(howed them no other favour, nor gave them a milder anfwer 
than the others had received 5 " ,He bade them,'' in ftiort, 
*' either accept the forrber propofals, or prepare for war.'* 
When the priefts returned, the Romans refolvcd to keep 
clofe within the city, and to defend the walls j. intending 
only to repuKe the enemy, (hould he attack them, and 
placing their chief hopes on the accidents of time and for- 
tune : for they knew of no refource within themfelves : the 
city was full of trouble and confufion, terror, and unhappy 
prefages. At laft fomething happened fimilar to what is 
often mentioned by Homer, but which men, in general^ 
are little inclined to believe. For, when on occafion of 
any great and uncommon event, he fays, 

Pallas infpired that counfel ; 

And again, 

. But fome immortal power who rules the mlnd^ 
Chang'd their rcfolvcs ; 

And elfewhere, 

The thought fpontaneous rlfing. 
Or by fome god iBfpir'd— — 

they defpife the poet, as if, for the fake of abftird notions 
and incredible fables, he endeavoured to take away our 
liberty of will. A thing which Homer never dreamt of: 
for whatever happens in the ordinary courfc of things, and 
is the eSeEi of reafon and conHderation, he often afcribes to 
our own powers 5 as 

My own great mind 

1 then confulted ; 



And in another place, 

Achilles hear 
Perplex*d hi 

Once more, 



Achilles heard with grief; and variotis thoughts 
Perpiex*d his mighty mind ; 



-But (he in vain 



Tempted BeUerophon. The noble youth 
With wifdom's Ihield was armM. 

And in extraordinary and wonderfulaflions, which require 
fome fupernatural impulfe and enthufiaftic movement, he 
never introduces the Deity as depriving man of freedom of 
will, but as moving the will. He docs jiot reprcfcnt the 

heavenly 
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heavenly power as producing the refolution, but ideas 
which lead to the lefolution. The adl, therefore, is by no 
means involuntary, fince occafion only is given to free 
operations, and confidence and good hope are fuperadded. 
For either the Supreme £eing mud be excluded from all 
caufality and influence upon our anions, or it muft be 
confeiTed that this is the only way in which he afllfls men 
and co-operates with them ^ fince it is not to be fuppofed 
that he fa(hions our corporeal organs, or dire£ls the motions 
of our hands and feet to the purpofes he defigns, but that 
by certain motives and ideas which he fuggeils, he either 
excites the adlive powers of the will, or elfe reflrains them*. 

The Roman women were then difperfed in the feveral 
temples, but the greatefl part and the mod illuHrious of the 
matrons 'made their fupplications at the altar of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. Among the lad was Valeria, the ii(ler of the 
great Publicola, a perfon who had done the Romans the 
mod condderable fervices both in peace and w^r. Publicola 
died fome time before, as we have related in his life ^ but 
Valeria dill lived in the greated edeem ^ for her life did 
hooour to her high birth. This woman jdifcerning, by 
fome divine impulfe, what would be the bed expedient, 
rofe and called upon the other matrons to attend her to th« 
houfe of ,+ Volumnia the mother of Coriolanus. When 
ihe entered, and found her fitting with her daughter-in-law, 
and with the children of Coriolanus on her lap, die ap- 
proached her with her female companions^ and fpoke to 
this efic6l : " We addrefs ourfelvcs to you, Volumnia and 
** Vergilia, as women to women, without any decree of 
** the lenate or order of the confuls. But our god, we 
"believe, lending a merciful ear to our prayers, ^ut it in 
*' our minds to apply to you, and to entreat you to do a 
" thing that will not only be (alutary to us and the other 
" citizens,, but more glorious for you, if you hearken to 
** us, than the reducing their fathers and huShznd^ from ' 
" mortal enmity to peace and frienddiip, was to the daugh- 
" ters of the Sabines. Come then, go along with us to 
"Coriolanus 5 join your indances to ours j and give a true 
" and honourable tedimony to your country^ that though 
F 6 « die 

. * Plutarch reprefents the Divine afliftance as a moral infiienct, pre- 
vailing (if it docs prevail) by rational motives. Andthc heft Chriftian 
divines defer ibe it in the fame manner. 

t Dionyfius of Halicarnafluo and Livy call his mother Veturia, and 
Bis wife Volumnia 
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** (ht has received the greateft of injuries from him, yet (he 
** has neither done nor refolved upon any thing againft 
** you in her anger, but reflores you fafe into his hands, 
** though perhaps (he may not obtain any better terms for 
** h'erfelf on that account." 

When Valeria had thus fpoken, the reft of the women 
joined her requeft. Volumnia gave them this anfwer : 
** fieiide the (hare which we have in the general calamity, 
** we ar&, my friends, in particular, very unhappy j fincc 
** Marcius is loft to iis, his glOry obfcured, and his virtue 
*' gone 5 fince we behold him furrounded by the arms of 
" the enemies of his country, not as their prifoner, but 
** their commander. But it is ftill a greater misfortune to \ 
** us, if our country is become fo weak, as to have need to 
" repofe her hopes upon us. For 1 know not whether he 
** will have any regard for us, fince he has had none for 
** his country, which he ufed to prefer to his mother, to 
*' his wife and children. Take us, however, and make 
*^ what ufeof us you pleafe. Lead us to him. if we can 
'" do nothing elfe, we can expire at his feet in fupplicating 
"for Rome." 

* She then took the children and Virgilia with her, a«d 
went with the other matrons to the Volfcian camp. The 
fight of them produced, even in the enemy, compaftion 
and a reverential filence. Coriolanus, wfeothen happened 
to be feated upon the tribunal with hir principal officers, 
feeing the women approach, was greatly agitated and fur- 
prifed. Neverthelefs, he endeavoured to retain his wonted 
flernnefs and inexorable temper, though he perceived that 
his wife was at the head of them. But unable to refift the 
emotions of affeflion, he could not fuffer them to addrefs 
him as he fate. He defcended from the tribunal, and ran . 
to meet them. Fir ft he embraced his mother for a conii- 
d'erable time, and afterwards his wife and children, neither 
refraining from tears nor any other inftance' of natural 
tendernefs. 

When he had fufHciently indulged his paffion, and per- 
ceived that' his mother wanted to fpeak, he called the 
Volfcian counfellors to him, and Volumnia expreffed hcr- 

fclf 
• Valeria firft gave advice of this dcfign to the confuU, who propofcd 
It in the fenatc, where, after long debates, It was approved of by the 
fathers. Then Veturia, and the moft illuftriou^s of the R»man matrons, 
in chariots which the conful« had ordered to be got ready for theffii 
t»o(c their way to the enemy's camp. 
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fclf to this purpofe : " You fee, my fon, by our attire and 
" miTerable looks, and therefore 1 may fpare myfelf the 
'* trouble of declaring, to what condition your baniihment 
" has reduced us. Thinly with yourfelf whether we are not 
'' the mofl unhappy of women, when fortune has changed 
"the fpedacle that (hould have been the mod pleaiing in 
** the world, into the moft dreadful, when Volumnia be- 
'* holds her fon, and Vergilia her hufband, encamped in a 
" hoftile manner before the walls of his native city. And 
" what to others is the greatelt confolation under misfor* 
'' tune and adverfity, 1 mean prayer to the gods, to us is 
"rendered impradticable j for we cannot at the fame time 
*' beg vi6lory for our country and your preservation, but 
" what our word enemies would imprecate on us. as a 
" curfe, muft of neceflity be interwoven with our prayers. 
'* Your wife and children muft either fee their country 
" pcrifti, or you. As to my own part, I will not live to 
" fee this war decided by fortune. If I cannot pcrfuadc 
" you to prefer friend(hip apd union to enmity and its 
" ruinous confequences, and fo to become a benefactor to 
" both fides, rather than the dcftrudlion pf one, you muft 
" take this along with you, and prepare to expc6l it, that 
" you (hall not advance againft your country, without 
** trampling upon the dead body of her that bore you. For 
"it does not become me to wait for that day, when my 
" fon fhall be either led captive by his fellow citizens, or 
" triumph over Rome. If, indeed, 1 defired you to favc 
** your country by ruining the Volfcians, I confefs the cafe 
" would be hard, and the choice difficult : fbr it would 
" neither be honourable to deftroy your countrymen, nor 
" juft to betray thofe who have placed their confidence in 
^*you. But what do we defire of you, more than deliver- 
" ance from our own calamities ? A deliverance which will 
" be equally * falutary to both parties, but moft to the 
" honour of the Volfcians", fince it will appear that their 
" fuperiority empowered them to grant us the greateft of 
** hleffings, peace and friendihip, while they themfelves^ 
** receive the fame. If thcfe take place, you will be ac- 
** knowledged to be the principal caufe of them j if they 
"do not, you alone muft exped to bear the blame from 
** both /nations. -And though the chance of war is uncer- 
" tain, yet it will be the certain event of this, that if you 

" conquer^ 

* She hedged a truee for a year» that in that time meafttre» might 
^< takca for fettling a foiid and laftiDg peace. 
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" conquer, you will be a deftroying- demon to your cotxn^ 
** try; if you are beaten, it will be clear that by indulging 
** your refcntment, you have plunged your friends and be- 
-*' nefa6lors in the greateft misfortunes." 

CoriolS^nus lillened to his mother while (he went on with 
her fpeech, without faying the leaft word to her j and 
Volumnia feeing him (land a long time mute after (he had 
left fpeaking, proceeded again in this manner : " Why are 
** you fileot, my fon ? Is it an honour to yield every thing 
** to anger and refentment, and would it be a difgrace to 
" yield to your mother in fo important a petition ? Or does 
'' it become a great man to remember the Injuries done 
** him, and would it not equally become a great and good 
*' man with the highefl regard and reverence to keep in 
" mind 'the benefits be has received from his parents? 
** Surely you, of all men, (houlitake care to be grateful, 
" who have fuffered fo extremely by ingratitude. And 
** yet, though you have already feverely punifhed your- 
** country, you have not made your mother the leaft return 
•* for her kindnefs. The moft facrcd ties both of nature 
" and religion without any other conftraint, require that 
^' you iliould indulge me in this juft and reafonable requefl^ 
** but if words cannot prevail, this only refource is left." 
When (he had faid this, (he threw herfelf at his feet, to- 
gether with his wife and children : upon which Coriolanus 
crying out, ** O mother ! what is it you have done ?" 
raifed her from the ground, and tenderly preffing her hand^ 
continuecl, " You have gained a vidory fortunate for your 
** country, but * ruinous to me. I go, vanquiihed by you 
** alone." Then after a (hort conference with his mother 
and wife in private, he fent them back to Rome, agreeably 
to their defire. Next morning he drew oflP the Volfcians^ 
who had not all the fame fentiments of what had paffed. 
Some blamed him ', others, whofe inclinations were for 
peace,, found no fault : others again, though they diOiked . 
what was douQ, did not look upon Coriolanus as a bad 
man, but thought he was excufable in yielding to fuch 
powerful folicitation^ However, nbioe prefumed to con* 
tradid his orders, though they followed him rather out of 
veneration for his Virtue, than r/egard.to his authority. 

The fenfe of the dreadful and dangerous circumftances 
whicLthe Roman people had been in by reafon of the was, 

never 

' • He well forcfaw, that the VolfdaAs wonM never forgive hlsar the 
favour he did their cncmiet. 
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never appeared fo (trong, as when they were delivered from 
it. For no fooQer did they perceive from the walls, that 
the Volfcians were drawing oflF^ than all the templet w^re 
opened and filled with perfbtis crowned with garlands, and 
offering facrificc, as for fome great vidory, £ut in nothing • 
was the public joy more evident, than in the afie6lionate 
regard and honour which both the fenate and people paid 
the women, whom they both coniidered and declared the 
means of theix perfervation. Neverthelefs, when the fenate 
* decreed, that whatever they thought would contribute 
xnoft to their glory and fatlsfa^ion, the confuls fhould take 
care to fee it done, they only deiired that a temple might 
be built to the Fortune of Women, the expence of which 
they oflFered to defray themfelves, requiring the common- 
wealth to be at no other charge than of facrifices, and 
fuch a folemn fervice as was fuitable to the majcfty of the 
gods. The fenate though they commended their generow 
fity, ordered the temple andihrine to be f erefted at the 
public charge j but the women contributed their money 
notwithiUnding, and with it provided another image &i 
the goddefs,^ which the Romans report, when it was fct 
up in the temple, to have uttered thefe words, O women, 

MOST ACCEPTABLE TO THE GoDS IS THIS YOUR PIOUS GIFT. 

They fabuloufly report that this voice was repeated 
twice, thus offering to our faith things that appear im- 
poffible. Indeed, we will not deny that images may 
have fweated, may have been covered with tears, and 
emitted drops like blood. For wood and ^one often 
^ contrad a fcurf and mouldinefs, that produce moiflure ^ 
and they not only exhibit many different colours them- 
felves, but receive variety of tindlures from the ambient 
air : at the fame time there is no reafon why the 
Deity may may not make ufe of thefe iigns to announce 
things to come. It is alfo very poflible that a found 
like that of a figh or a groan may proceed from a ilatue, 
by the rupture or violent feparation of fome of the inte- 
rio parts ) but that an articulate voice and expreflion fo 

clear, 

* It wai decreed that an encomiam of thofe matrons (hould be en- 
graven on a public monument* . 

f It was cre6tejl in the Latin way» about four milejs from Rome, on 
the place where Veturia had overcome the obftinacy of her fon. Va- 
leria, who had propofed fo fuccefsful a deputation, was the firfl prieftefs 
of this temp!e, which was much frequented by the Romen women. - 
Diojv. HAX.1CAK. p. 479) 4S0. JLiv. lib. ii^ c. 40. 

4 
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rclear, fo full and perfed, (hduldfall from a thing inanimatcfy 
is out of all the bounds of poffibility. For neither the foul 
ojipian, nor even God himfelf, can utter vocal founds, and 
pronounce words, without an organifed body and parts fit« 
ted for utterance. Wherever then, hiftdry alferts fuch 
things, and bears us down with the teflimony of many cre- 
dible witnefTes, we mull conclude, that fome impreflion not 
unlike that of fenfe, influenced the imagination^ and pro- 
duced the belief of a real fenf<ition ^ as in fleep we feemt ta 
hear what we hear not, and to fee what we do not fee. As 
for thofe perfons, who are pofleffed with fuch a ftrong fenfe 
of religion, that they cannot reje6l any thing of this kind,., 
they found their faith on the wonderful and incomprehen^ 
fible-powersif God, For there is no manner of refem* 
bdance betweel^ him and a human beings either in his na- 
ture, his wifdom, his power, or his operations. If, there- 
fore, he performs fomcthing which we cannot effe6l, and 
executes what with us is impoflible, there is nothing in this, 
contradidory to reafon ; iince, though he far excels us in; 
every thing, yet the diflimilitude and diftance between him. 
and us, appears mod of all in the w^orks which he hath; 
wrought. But much knowledge of things divine^ as Hera.- 
clitus affirms, efcapes us through want of faith. 

When Coriolanus returned, after this expedition, ta 
Antium, TuUus who both hated and feared him, refolved. 
to affaflinate him immediately y being perfuaded, that if he 
miffed this, he fhould not have fuch another opportunity. 
Firfl, therefore, he collefted" and prepared a number of 
accomplices, and then called upon Coriolanus to diveft. 
himfelf of his authority, and give an account of his conduA 
'to the Volfeians. Dteading the confequence of being re- 
duced to a private flation^ while TuUus, who had fo gteat- 
an intercfl with his countrymen, was in ^ower, h^ made 
anfwer, that if the Volfeians required it,' he would give- 
up his commiflion, and not otherwife, finee he had taken it 
at their common requeil *, but that he was ready to give an. 
account of his behaviour even then, if the citizens of Antium 
would have it fo. Hereupon, they met in full affembly,. 
.4nd fblne of the orators that were prepared for . it, en- 
.ieavoured to exafperate the populace againfl him. But* 
when Coriolanus flood up, the violence of the tumult abated^ 
and he had liberty to-fpeak jthe befl part of the people af 
Antium, and thofe that were mofl inclined to peace, ap- 
pearing ready to hear him with cai^uC; and to pals fentence: 

mith; 
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witli equity. TuUus was then afraid that he would make 
but too good a defence ^ for he was an eloquent man ^ and 
the former advantage's whfch he had procured the nation 
outweighed his pre^nt offence. Nay, the very impeach'' 
ment was a clear proof of the greatnefs.of the benefits ha 
had conferred upon them. For they would never hav« 
thought themfelves injured in not conquering 'Rome, if 
they had not been near taking it through his means. Tho 
confpirators, therefore, judged it prudent not to wait any 
longer, or to try the multitude ; and the bolded of their 
fa6lion, crying out that a traitor ought not to be heard, or 
fuffered by the Volfcians to a6l the tyrant, and refufe to 
lay down his authority, rufhed upon him in a body, and * 
killed him on the fpbt ^ not one that was prefent lifting a 
hand to defend him. It was foon evident that this was not 
done with t)ie general approbation : for they affembled from 
feveral cities to give his body an f honourable burial, and 
adorned his monument with arms and fpoils, as became a 
difluigai(hed warrior and general. ' 

When the Romans were informed of his death, they 
fliowed no fign either of favour or refentment ^ only they 
permitted the wo^en at their requefl to go into mourning 
for ten months, as they ufed to do for a father, a fon, or a 
brother; this being the longeft term for mourning al<« 
lowed by Numa Pompilius, as we have mentioned in hU 
Hfc 

The 

• Dtonyfius of Halicarnaflus fays they (loned him to death. 

f They drefled him in his generars robes, and laid his corpfe on a 
magnificent bier, which was carried by iuch young officers as were mofk 
diftinguiibed for their martial exploits. Before him were borne the 
fpoiis he had taken from the enemy, the crowns he had gained, and 
plans of the cities Jbe had taken. In this order his body was laid on tho 
pile, while feveral victims were flain in honour to his memory. When 
the pile was confumed, they gathered up his albes, which they interred 
on the fpot, and ereded a magnificent monument there. Cbriolanut 
watf flain in the fecond year of the feventy-third Olympiad, in the two 
hundred and fixty-fixth year of Rome, and eight years after his firft 
campaign. According to this account he died in the flower of his age; 
but L,ivy informs us, from f abius, a very ancient author, that he lived 
till he was very old: and that in the decline of. life he was wont to fay, 
tNkt " A fiate of exile was always uncojnfiTtable, but more fo to an old ' 
** man than to another." AVe cannot, however, think that Coriolanus 
grew old among the Volfcians. Had he done fo, his counfeis would 
have preferyed them from ruin ; and, after TuUus waB flain, he would 
have reflored their affairs, and have got them admitted to the rights 
and privileges of Roman citizens, in the fame manntrr as the Latins. 
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The Volfcian affairs foon wanted the abilities of Mar- 
cius. For, firft of all, in a difpute which they had with 
the ^qui, their friends and allies, which of the two na- 
tions (hould give a general to their armies, they proceed- 
ed to blows, and a number were killed and wounded ^ and 
afterwards coming to a battle with the Romans, in which* 
they were defeated, and TuUus, together with the flower 
of their army {lain, they were forced to accept of very 
difgraceful conditions of peace, by which they were re- 
duced to the obedience of Rome, and obliged to accept of 
fuch terms as the conquerors would allow them. 



ALCIBIADES AND CORIOL ANUS COM- 
PARED. 



JJAVING now given a detail of all the a£^ions of thefc 
two great men, that we thought worthy to be known 
and remembered, we may perceive at one glance, that ar 
to their military exploits the balance is nearly even : For 
both gave extraordinary proofs of courage as foldiers, and 
ofprudence and capacity ajs commanders in chief -y though 
perhaps fome may think Alcibiades the more complete ge- 
neral, on account of his many fuccefsful expeditions at Tea 
as well as land. But this is common to both, that when 
they had the command, and fought in perfon, the affairs 
of their country infallibly profpered, and as infallibly de- 
clined, when they went over to the enemy. 

As to their behaviour in point of government, if the 
licentioufnefs of Alcibiades, and his compliances with the 
humour of the populace, were abhorred by the wife and 
fober part of the Athenians 3 the proud and forbidding 
manner of Coriolanus, and his exceflfive attachment to the 
patricians, were equally detailed by the Roman people. 
In this rcfpeft, therefore, neither of them are to be com- 
mended ; though he that avails hirafelf of popular ' arts, 
and (hows too much indulgence, is lefs blameable than he, 
who, to avoid the imputation of obfequioufnefs, treats the 
people with feverity. It is, indeed, a difgrace to attam 
to power by flattering them j but, on the other hand, to 
purfue it by a6ls of infolence and opprcflion, is not only 
(hamefuL but unjuft. 

^ That 
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That Coriolanss had an oppennefs aod fimplicity of 
manners, is a point beyond dilpute, whiUl Alcibiades was 
crafty and dark in the proceedings of his adminiftration. 
The latter has been moft blamed for the trick which he put 
upon the Lacedemonian ambaffadors, as Thucydides tells 
ns, and by -which he renewed the war. Yet this ftroke of 
policy, though it plunged Athens again in war, rendered 
the alliance with the Mantineans and Argives, which was 
brought about by Alcibiades, much ftx^onger and more re- 
fpe^table. But was not Coriolanus chargeable with a fal- 
fity too, when, as Dionyfius informs us, he iHrred up the 
Romans againfl the Volfcians, by loading the latter with 
an infamous calumny,, when they went to fee the public 
games ? The caufe too makes this adion the more criminal ; 
for it was not by ambition, or a rival fpirit in politics, that 
he was influenced, as Alcibiades was ^ but he did it to 
gratify his anger, a pajjion wbicb, as Dion fays, u ever 
ungrateful to its votaries. By this means they diflurbed all 
Italy ^ and, in his quarrel with his country, deflroyed many 
cities which had never done him any injury. Alcibiades, 
indeed, was the author of many evils to the Athenians, but 
was eafily reconciled to them when he found that they re- 
pented. Nay, when he was driven a fecond time into 
exile, he could not bear with patience the blunders com^ 
fflittcd by the new generals, nor fee with indifference the 
dangers to which they were expofed, but obferved the fame 
conduft which Ariftides is fo highly extolled for with re- 
^pe£l to Themiftocles. He went in perfon to thofe generals 
who he knew were not his friends, and-ihowed them what 
^cps it was proper for them to take •, whereas Coriolanus 
dircfted his revenge againft the whole commonwealth, 
though he had not been nijured by the whole, but the befl: 
Wid moft refpeftable part both fuffered and fympathifed 
With him. And afterwards, when the Romans endeavour- 
ed to make fatisfa6lion for that fingle grievance by many * 
embaflies and much fubmiflion, he was not in the leaft pa- 
cified or won, but (liowed himfclf determined to profecutc 
a cruel war, not in order to procure his return to his na^ 
^ive country, but to conquer and to ruin it. It may, in- 
deed, be granted that there was this difference in the cafe j 
Alcibiades returned to the Athenians, when the Spartans, 
^ho both feared and hated him, intended to difpatch hrm 
privately. But it was not fo honourable in Coriolanus to 
defcrt the Volfcians, who had treated him with the utmoft 

kindnefs, 
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kindnefs, appointed him general witli full authority, and 
repofed in him the higheil confidence : very different in 
this refpef^ from Alci blades, who was abufed to their own 
purpofes^ rather than employed and trufted by the Lace- 
demonians 'y and who, after having been tofied about in 
their city and their camp, was at Tail obliged to put him- 
felf into the hands of Tifiaphemes. But, perhaps, he made 
bis court to the * PcrJ5an,Mn order to prevent the utter 
ruin of his country, to which he was dcfirous to return. 

Hiftory informs us, that Alcibiades often took bribes, 
which he lavilflied again with equal difcredit upon his vi- 
cious pleafures J while Coriolanus refufed to receive even 
what the generals he ferved under would have given him 
with honour. Hence the behaviour of the -latter was the 
more detefled by the people in the difputes about debts; 
fince it was not with a view to advantage, but out of con- 
tempt and by way of infult, as th*y thought, that he bore 
£> hard upon them. 

Antipater, in one of his epiftles, where he fpeaks of the 
death of Ariftotle^ the philofopher, tells us, ♦* That great 
*^ man, beiides his other extraordinary talents, had the ait 
** of inlinuating himfelf into the affe^lions of thofe he con- 
** veried with." For want of this talent, the great afiions 
and virtues of Coriolanus were odious even to thofe who 
TC,ceived the benefit of them, and who, notwithftandiog, 
could not endure that auft^fity wbich^ as Plato fays, is ^ 
tompanionoffolitude. But as Alcibiades, on the other hand, 
knew how to treat thofe with whom he converfed with all 
engaging civility, it is no wonder if the glory of his ex- 
ploits dourifhed in the favour and honourable regard of 
mankind, fince his very faults had fometimes their grace 
and elegance. Hence it was, that though his conduct was 
often very prejudicial to Athens, yet he was frequcDtly 
appointed commander in chief j while Conolanus, after 
inai^y great atchievemdnts, with the bcft pretenfions, fiicd 
for the confulfhip, and loft it. The former defervedto be 
hated by his countrymen, and was not \ the latter was not 
beloved, though at the fame time he was admired. 

We 

• For he prevented Tiffapherncs from alfifting the Spartan* with all 
hU forces. Thu» he ferved the Athenians and the Perfians at the fanafi 
time. For it was undoubtedly the intcrcft of the Perilans to prefcrvc 
the two leading powers of Greece in a condition to annoy each other» 
and In the mean tim^ to reap the advantage tjicmielves.. 
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We (hould, moreover, c<pfider, that Coriolanus per« 
formed no confiderable fervices, while he conamaaded the 
drmics of his country, though for the enemy againd his 
country he did f but that Alcibiades, both as a foldier and ' 
a general, did great things for the Athenians. When 
amongft his fellow-citizens, Alcibiades was fuperior to all 
the attempts of his enemies, though their calumnies pre« 
railed againft him in his abfence } whereas Coriolanus was 
condemned by the Romans, though prefent to defend him- 
felf ; and at length killed by the Volfcians, againft all 
rights indeed, whether human or divine ; neverthelefs, he 
afforded them a colour for what they did, by granting that 
peace to the entreaties of the women, which he had refufed 
to the application of, the ambafladors^ by that means leav- 
ing the enmity between the two nations, and the grounds 
of the war entire, and lofing a very favourable opportunity 
for the Volfcians. For furely he ^yould not. have drawn oflF 
deforces without the confent of thofe that committed them 
to his condu^i. if he had fufficiently regarded his duty to 
them. 

But if, without confidering the Volfcians in the leail:, 
ke confultcd his rc^fentment only, in flirritig up the war, 
*nd put a period to it again when that was fatisfied, he 
fliould not Jiave fpared his country on- his mother's account, 
but have fpared her with it ^ for both, his mother and wife 
aadc a part of his native city which "he was beiieging. 
Bat inhumanly te rejed the application and entreaties of 
the ambaifadors, and the petition of the prieHs, and. then 
to confent to a retreat in favour of his mother, was not 
doing honour to his mother, but bringing difgrace upon his 
coiaitryj fince, as^if it was not worthy to be faved for its 
own fake, it appeared to be faved only in compaflion to a 
^otnan, Fot the favour was invidious, ^nd fo far from 
being engaging, that, in faft, it favoured of cruelty, and 
confcquently was unacceptable to both parties. He retired 
Without being won by the fupplications of thofe he was at 
"War with, and without confent of thpfe for whom he under- 
took it. The caufe of all which was, the aufterity of his 
inanners, his arrogance and inflexibility of mind ; things 
fateful enough to the people at all times j but, when united 
''ith ambition, favage and intolerable. Perfons of his 
temper, as if they had no need of honours, neglect to in-* 
k^atiate themfelves with the multitude, and yet are excef- 
fivcly chagrined when thofe are denied them. It is true, 

neither 
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neither Metellus, nor Arillldes, nor Epaminondas, were 
pliant to the people's humour, or could fubmit to flatter 
them 5 but then they had a thorough contempt of. every 
thing that the people could either give or take away ^ and 
when they were bani(hed,. or, on any other occafion, raif- 
carried in the fuffrages, or were condemned in larger fines, 
they nourifhed no anger agl&infl their ungrateful country- 
nen, but were fatisfied with their repentance, and recon- 
-oiled to them at their requeft. And, /urely, he who is 
fparing in his aOTiduities to the people, can but with an ill 
grace thinlc of revenging any (light he may fuffer : for ex- 
treme refentment in ca(e of difappointment in. a purfuit of 
honour, mud be the efFe£l of an extreme defire of it« 
- Alcibiades, for his part, readily acknowledged, that he 
was charmed with honours, and that he was^very uneafyat 
being negle6l:ed ^ and therefore he endeavoured to recom- 
mend himfelf to thofe he had ^o do with, by every engage- 
ing art. But the pride of Coriolanus would not permit him 
to make his court to thofe who were capable of conferring 
honours upon him, and at the fame time his ambition filled 
him with regret and indignation, when they paiTed him 
by. This, then, is the blameable part of his chara6ier ; 
all the refl is great and glorious. ' In point of temperance 
and difregard of riches, he is fit to be compared with the 
moft illuftrious examples of integrity in Greece, and not 
with Alcibiades, who, in this refped, was the moll profli- 
gate of men, and had the leaH regard for decency and ho- 
nour. 



TIMOLEON. 



'T'HE affairs of th€ Syracufans, before Timoleon was 
fent into Sicily, were in this pofture. Dion having 
driven out Dionyliusthe tyrant, -was foon affaflrnatedj thofe 
that with him had been the means of delivering Syracufe, 
were divided among themfelvesj and the city, which only 
changed one tyrant for another, was opprelTed with fo 
many miferies, that it was almoft defolate *. As for the 

reft 

» Upon DIon*8 death, his murderer CalKppus ufurped the fupreme 
power; but after ten month* he wai driven out, and flaia with the fame 
dagger which he had planted in the breaft of hiB friend. Hipparinut, 
the brother of Dionyiius, arrivini^ with a numerous fleet poflcflcd him- 
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Teil of Sicilj, tbe wars had made part of it quite a defert, 
and moft of the towns that remained, were held by a coh« 
Med mixture of barbarians * and foldiers, who, having no 
regular pay, were res^dy for every change of govern- 
ment. 

Such being the ftate of things, Dionyiius, in the tenth 
year after his expulfion, having got together a body of 
foreigners, drove out Nyfaeus, then mafter of Syracufe, re- 
iiored his own affairs, and re-eilablifhed hii^felf in his 
dominions. I'hus he, who had been unaccountably ftiipt, 
by a fmall body of men, of the greateft power that any ty- 
rant ever poffeffed, {kiU more unaccountably, of a beggarly 
fugitive, became the mafter of thofe who had expelled 
him. AH, therefore, who remained in Syracufe, became 
flaves to a tyrant, who, at the beft, was of an ungentle na- 
ture,^ and at that time exafperated by his misfortunes to a 
degree of favage ferocity. JBut the befl-, and moil confide- 
rable of the citizens, having retired to Icetes, prince of the 
Leontines, put themfelves under his prote6iion,'and chofe 
him for their general. Not that he was better than the 
mod avowed tyrants ; but they had no other refource : 
and they were willing to repofe feme confidence in him, as 
being of a Syracufan family, and having an army able to 
encounter that of Dionyfius. 

In the mean time, the Carthaginians appearing before 
Sicily with a great fleet, and being likely to avail them- 
felves of the difordered ilate of the ifland, the Sicilians, 
flruck with terror, determined to fend an embafTy ipto 
Greece, to beg affidance of the Corinthians ^ not only on 
account of their f kindred to that people, and the many 
fcrvices they had received from them on former occafions, 
but becaufe they knew that Corinth was always a patronefs 
of liberty, and an enemy to tyrants ^ and that fhe had en- 
gaged 

fclf of the city of Syracufe, and held it for the fpace of two yeart. Sy- 
ncufe and all Sicily being thus divided into partie» and fadioos, Die- 
nyfius the younger, who had been driven from the throne, taking ad- 
^'uitage of thefe troubles, alTembled fome foreign troops ; and having 
defeated Nyfasus, who was then governor of Syracufe, reinflated him- 
felf in his dominions. 

* ffMrturm tkfjutrBuv 

t The Syracufans were a colony from Corinth, founded by Archias 
Ac Corinthian, in the fecond year of the eleventh Olympiad, fcvcn 
hundred and thirty-three years before the Chriftian era. Sicily had 
been planted with the Phcenicians, and other barbarous peopie, as the 
ptcciafis called them, above three hundred yean before. 
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gftged in many confiderable wats, not from a motive of 
ambition or avarice, but to maintain the freedom and inde- 
pendency of Greece. Hereupop Icetes, whofe intention 
in accepting the command was not fo much to deliver Sy- 
racufe from its tyrants, as to fet up himfelf there in the 
fame capacity, treated privately with the CarthaginianSi 
while in public he commended the deiign of the Syra- 
cufans, and difpatched ambafladors along with theirs into 
Peloponnefus. Not that he was defirous of fuccours from 
thence, but he hoped that if the Corinthians, on account of 
the troubles of Greece, and their engagements at home, 
ibould, as it was likely enough, decline fending any, he 
-might the more eaiily incline the balance to the iide of 
the Carthaginians, and then make ufe of their alliance and 
-their forces, either againft the Syracufans, or their prefent 
tyrant. That fuch were his views, a little time difcovered. 

When the ambaffadors arrived, and . their bufinefs was 
known, the Corinthians always accuftomed to give parti- 
cular attention to the concerns of the colonies, and efpe- 
cially thofe of Syracufe, lince by good fortune they had 
nothing to moleft them in 'their own country, readily paf- 
fed a vote, that the fuccours (hould be granted. The next 
thing.to be confidered, wa& who fhould be general j when 
themagiftratesput in nomination fuch as had endeavoured to 
diilinguifh themfelves in the ftate; but one of the plebeians 
ftood up, and propofcd Timoleon, the fon of Timodemus, 
•who, as yet, had no fhare in the bufin^fs of the conunon- 
wealth, and was fo far from hoping or wifhing for fuch an 
appointment, that it feemed fome god infpired him with 
the thought ; with fuch indulgence did fortune immediate- 
ly promote his eleftion, and fo much did her favour after- 
wards fignalize hits a6(ions, and add ludre to his valour ! 

His parentage was noble on both fides ^ for both his &• 
ther Timodemus, and his mother Demarifle, were of the heft 
.families in Corinth. His love of his country was remark- 
able, and fo was the mildnefs of his difpofition, favingthat 
he bore an' extreme hatred to tyrants and wicked men. 
His natural abilities for war were fo happily tcmpcrco, 
thaf as an extraordinary prudence was fcen in the enter- 
prifes of his younger years, fo an undaunted courage diftm- 
guiihed his declining age. He had an elder brother, named 
Timophanes, who refembled him in nothings being ^raih 
and indifcrect of himfelf, and utterly corrupted bcfidcs, by 
the paflion for fovereignty, infijfed, into him, by fome of 

his 
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}ui profligate acquaintance, and certain foreign foldiers 
whom he had always about him. He appeared to be im* 
petuous in war, and to court danger, which gave his coun* 
trymen iiich an opinion of his courage and adivitj, that 
they frequently intruded him with the command of the 
army. And in thefe matters Timoleon much affifted him, by 
entirely concealing, or at lead extenuating his faults, and 
magnifying the good qualities which nature had given him. 
, In a battle between the Corinthians and the troops of 
Argos and Cleone, Timoleon happened to ferve among the 
infantry, when Timophanes, who was at the head of the 
cavalry, was brought into extreme danger ; for his horfe 
being wounded, threw him amid ft the enemy. Hereupon 
part of his companions were frightened, and prefentlv 
^ifperfed ^ and the few that remained, having to fight with 
pumbers, with difficulty ftood their .ground. Timoleon, 
feeing his brother in thefe circumftances, ran to his afliil- 
ance, and covered him as he lay with his (hield, and after 
having received abundance of darts and many ftrokes of 
the fword apon his body and his armour, by great efforts 
repulfed the enem;^, and faved him. 

Some time after this, the Corinthians apprehenfive that 
their cit^ might be iurprifed through f6me treachery of 
their allies, as it had been before reiolved to keep on foot 
four hundred mercenaries, gave the command of them to 
Timophanes. But he having no regard for judice or honour, 
foon- entered into meaftires to fubje6l the city to himfelf, 
tod liaving put' to death a number of the -principal inhabi-^ 
^nts without form of trial, declared mmfelf abfohite prince 
pf it. Timoleon^ greatly concerned at this, and accounting 
the treacherous proceedings of his- brother his own misfor- 
tune, went to,expoftulate with him, and endeavoured to 
perfuade him to renounce this madnefs and unfortunate 
ambition, and to bethink, himfelf how* to make his fellow- 
citizens fome amends for the crimes he had committed. 
But as he rejeded his fir.glc adraoDition with difdain» he ' 
returned a few days after, taking with him a kinfman, 
named ^fchylus, brother to the wife of Timophanes, and 
a certain foothfayer, a friend of his, whom Theopompus 
calls Satyrus, hut Ephorus and Timseus mention by the 
name of Othagoras. Thefe three ftanding round him, 
earneftly entreated him yet tb liften to reafon and change 
his mind. Timophanes at firft laughed at them, and after- 
wards gave way to a violent paffipn; up()n y^^^ch^j Twpleon 
Vol. II. G ' • - fteppc'd 
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ftepped afide, and ilofid WA^ptag^, wkh bis &ct covcired, 
^Ylule tke other two dsew tkeirfwotds amd'clirpatched him 
in a moment <»• 

Tij^emal^Qr bdiigfoon geoerstliy kfiowi), the ppthcipal 
and aoft valuable part of the Corinthians ^xtaikd Tif&o> 
kop's detc&atiQn of ^vickcdnefs, and that gveatacft of fool 
which, notwithftaading the gentknefs of his heart and hi< 
«ffciB:ion to )us Tclations, led ham to ps^r^his country to 
hisi^nrljr, and juAiee and hoBOur to intered and advantage. 
While hi& hvothcr fought valiantly for bis country, he bad 
&»ed ham ; and fiaia fains, ^ben he had treacherouily en* 
fiav«d it* Tho& who knew not how to li^tw m a democfacy, 
and ^d been uied to- make theiar couit to 4nea in power, 
pretendqd indeed to rejvMce at the t-yrant^s death ^ hut at 
the fame time naming Tiaookon, as guilty of an bc^^rihle 
and impious deed, they created hiia great uneaflnefs. When 
he heard how heavily his molher bore it, and that fli« ut- 
tered the i^oft dreadful wi(hes and imprecations agaifiH him, 
lie went to ezcnfe it suid to conible her : but (he could not 
endure the thought of Ceeing him, and ordered the doors te 
be (hut againft him. He then became entirely a prey to 
foitcow, and attempted to ppt an end to his life by ab^ainin^ 
fvom all manner of food. In thefe unhappy circumHances 
his f fields did not abandon htm. They even added larce 
to their entreaties till they; pee vaikd on him to live. He 
determiaed, however, to live is ioHtude ; and aceordiiigly 
he withdrew from all public a£^rs, and for feme years did 
not lb much as appro^h the city, but wandered about the 
xaoft gloomy parts oAiis gvounds, and gave himfelf up to 
melancholy. Thus the judgment, if it bovrow^ net^ from 
reafon and philofophy fu(Bcient drength and Aeadinefe for 
a£Uon, is eaiily unfettled^and deprived by any caiualcom- 
aaendatioo or difpraifr, and t depariss from its ow« purpofes. 
For an a61ion (hoold not only be juH and laudaMe in itielf, 

but 

r . . 

* Dipdorus, In the cuxumftancfs of thx« f»^, ^i^<T$ from Plviar^ 
iH« tclU U9, that TimplcQQ havii;]^ killed bb brtither in the markeCf 
place ivith his own hand, a great tumult arofc among the citizens. To 
iippeafe this tumult, an affembly was conveir^d^ and in the height ftf 
their debates the Syracoian ambafiikders arrived, demanding a general : 
whsreMlWQ they uaaahnaiiily agsced to fend Tiaaoleoo ; but firft let bias 
know, that if he difchaf^ed his ^i^y ^iere wcjl, he (^lould be co^Gdevod 
as Qoe who h^d kiUc4 « tyrant; if. oot, as the murderer of his brother, 

DiODOR. S)cvif 1* svi* (• iQ. 
- "^f ^ nrswWj^sv«r [to/ x^insi *fc} rtn ctmiM y.oyt9fim% 
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but the principle from which it proceeds, firm and itninove- 
able, in order that our condu(^ may have the findion of 
our own approbation. Otherwife, upon the completion of 
any undertaking, we (hall, through our own weakticfs, be 
filled with forrow and rcmorfc, and the fplendid ideas of 
honour and virtue, that led us to perform it, will vanifli ^ 
juft as the glutton is foon cloyed and difguiled with the 
lufciofis viands which be had devoured with too keen ait 
appetite. Repentance tarniflies the bed a£Hons } whereas 
the purpofes that are grounded upon knowledge and reafbn, 
never change ; though they may happen to be difappointed 
of fuccefs. Hence it was, that Phocion of Athens having 
vigoroufly oppofed the proceedings of * Lrofthenes, which, 
notwithnanditxg, turned out much more happily than he 
expelled j when he faw the Athenians offering facrifice, ' 
and dated with their viftory, told them, He was glad of 
their fuccefs^ but if it was to do Qveragain^ ht Jbould groe the 
ftmte counfeL Still (Ironger was the anfwer which AriAides, 
the Locrian, one of Flato*s intimate friends, gave to Bio* 
nyikis the elder, when he demanded one of his daughters 
in marriage : / had rather fee the virgin in her grave, than m 
the palace of a tyrant. And when Dionyfius foon after put 
his (on to death, and then indolently a&ed him, What he 
note thought as to the dijpofal of his daughters-? I am forry 
(laid he) yor what you have done^ but I am not forry for what 
Ifaid, However, it is^ only a (iiperior, and highly accom* 
plilhed virtue, th?vf can attain fuch heights as thefc. 

As for Timoleon's extreme dejedlion, in confequence of 
the late fa6l, whether it proceeded from regret of his bro- 
ther's fate, or the reverence he bore his mother, it It^ 
ihattered and impaired his fpirits, that for almoft twenty 
years he was concerned in no important or public a^ir. 

When, therefore, he was pitched upon for general, And 
accepted as (uch by the fuffrages of the people, Tekclidcs, 
a man of the greateil power and reputation in Corinth, 
exhorted him to behave well, and to exert a generous va- 
lour in the execution of his commiffion : Fbr ((aid he) if 
your conduSl be goody wefhaU confideryoa as the defhroyer of 
» a tyrant; ifbad^ as the murderer of your brother. 

While llmoleon was aflembling his forces, and preparing 

to fct farl, the Corinthians received letters from Icetes, 

which plainly difcovcred his revolt and treachery. For his 

G 2 ambafladors 

« See die life of Phodoa. 
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^mbafladors were no fooner fet out for Corkith, than lie 
openly joined the Carthaginians, and a6led in concert with 
them, in order to expel Dionyfius from Syracufe, and ufurp 
the tyranny himfclf. Fearing, . moreover, left he ftiould 
Ipfe his opportunity, by the fpeedy arrival of the army 
from Corinth, he wrote to the Corinthians to acquaint 
them, " That there was no occasion for them to put them- 
*! felvcs to trouble and expence, or to expofe themfelves 
*t,tp the dangers of a voyage to Sicily j particularly, as 
*^ the Carthaginian? would oppofe them, and were watch- 
*' jng for their fhips with a numerous Heet ^ and that in- 
''. deed, on account of the flownefs of their motions, he 
" had been forced to engage thofe very Carthaginians to 
*! aflift him againft the tyrant," 

If any of the Corinthians before were cold and indiffe- 
rent as to the expedition, upon the reading of thefe letters 
they were one and all fo incenfed againft Icetes^ that they 
readily fupplied Timoleon with whatever he wanted, and 
united their endeavours to expedite his failing. - 

When the fleet was equipped, and the foldiers provided 
T«ith all that was neceffary, the priefteffes of Proferpine had 
a dream, wherein that goddefs and her mother T!3eres ap- 
peared to them in a travelling gajb, and told them, " That 
*i they intended to accompany Timoleon into Sicily,'* 
Hereupon the Corinthians equipped a facred galley, which 
they called the galley of the goddejfes, Timoleon himfelf 
^ent to Delphi, where he offered facrlfice to Apollo j and, 
upon his defcending into the place where the oracles were 
delivered, was furprifed with this wonderful occurrence. 
A wreath, embroidered with crowns and images of vidlory, 
ilippf d down from among the offerings that were hung up 
there, and fell upon Timoleon's head, fo that Apollo feem- 
ed to fend him out crowned upon that enterprife. 

He had feven (hips of Corinth, two of Corcyra, and a 
tenth fitted out by the Leucadians, with which he put to fea. 
It was in the night that he fet fail, and with a profperous 
pale he was makiqg his way, when on a fudden the heavens 
ieemedto.be rent afunder, and to pour upoifhis (hip a 
bright and fpreading flame^ which foon formed itfelf into 
a torch, fuch as is ufed in the facred myfteries, and havipg 
conduced them through their whole courfe, brought them 
. to that quarter of Italy for .which they defigned to fteer. 
Th.e (bothfayer declared that this appearance perfc6lly^agrced 
with the dream of the priefteffes, and that by this light from 
6 heaved, 
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heaven, the goddeffes'fhowed themfelves intereftcd in the 
fuccefs of the expedition j particularly as Sicily tvas facred 
to Proferpine ; it being fabled that her rape happened there, 
and that the ifland was bellowed on her as a * nuptial gift. 

The fleet, thus encouraged with tokens of the divine 
£avour, very foon croffed the fea, and made the coaft of 
Italy. But the news brought thither from Sicily much 
perplexed Timoleon, and diftieartened his forces. For 
Icetes having f beaten Dionyiius in a fet battle, and taken 
great part of Syracufe, had, by a line of circumvallation, 
fiiut up the tyrant in the citadel and that part of the city 
which is called the ijland^ and befieged him there. At the 
fame time he ordered the Carthaginians to take care that 
Timoleon (hould not land in Sicily ; hoping, when the 
Corinthians were driven off, without farther oppofitlon, 
to (hare the ifland with his new allies. The Carthaginians ' 
accordingly fent away twenty of their gallies to Rhegiumj 
in which were ambaffadors frotn Icetes to Timoleon, charg- ' 
ed with propofals, quite as captious as his proceedings them- 
felves : for they were nothing but fpecious and artful words, 
invented to give a colour to his treacherous deiigns. They 
were to make an offer, *' That Timoleon might, if he 
*' thought proper, go and aflift Icetes with his counfel, 
^ and (hare in his fucceffes \ but that he mufl fend back 
** his (hips and troopt to Corinth, fince the war was al- 
" moft fini(hed, and the Carthaginians were determined 
" to prevent their paffage, and ready to repel force witif 
« forcc.^' ^ ^ 

The Corinthians, then, as foon as they arrived at Rhegium, 
meeting with this embalfy, and feeing the CarthaginianiJ 
riding at anchor near them, were vexed at the infuh : a 
general indignation' was expreffed againft Icetes, and fear" 
for the Sicilians, whom they plainly faw left as a prize, tc^ 
reward Icetes for his treachery, and the Carthaginians for 
Gf 3 ' affiftirig" 

• The brrdtgroom made a prefent to the bride the third day after '. 
the wedding, when, according to the modefty of thofe ancient tinges, 
the bride appeared firft 'without a veil; for which jeafon the prefect 
was called ayaxaA.t/«'rn^iM>. 

f Icetes, finding himCelf in want of provifions, withdrew from the 
fiege of 3yracufe totirards his own country ; whereupon Dionyfius march- - 
ed out and attacked bis rear. But Icetes facing about, defeated him, kill- 
. ed three thoufand of his men, and, purfuing him into the city, got pof- 
feffion of part of it. Our author obferved a little below, that Syracufe, 
being divided l>y ftrong walls, was, as it were, an afiemblage of cities* 

^1 
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aEiftIng in fetting him up tyrant. And it feemed unpofBble 
for tbem to get the better, either of the barbarians who were 
watching them with double their number of fiiips, or of 
the forces of Icetes, which they had expeded would have 
joined them, and put themfelves under their command. 

Timoleon, on thi& occadon^ coming to an interview^ wltk 
vhe ambaiTadors ^and the Carthaginian commanders^ mildly 
faid, *' He would fubmit to their propoial,'' for what could 
he g2ua by oppofing them ? *^ but he was defirous that they 
•* would give them in publicly before the people of Rhe- 
^' gium, ere he quitted that place, fince it was a GrecisA 
** city, and common friend to both parties. For that this 
'' tended to his fecurity, and they themfelves would ftand 
** more firmly to their engagements, if they took that peo- 
** pic for witneffes to them," 

This, overture he made only to amufe themi, intending 
all the while to fteal a paflage ^ and the magldrates of Rhe- 
gium entered hoartily.iato his &heme ^ for they wiihed to 
fee the afl^irs of Sicily in Corinthian hands, and dreaded 
the neighbourhood of the barbarians. They fummonedi 
therefore^ an aflembly, and flmt the gates,. left the citizens 
ihould go about any other bufinefs. Being convened, they 
made long fpeeches, one of them taking up the argument 
where another laid it down^ with no other view than to gain 
time for the Corinthi«n gaUie< to g«t uader (aU^ and the 
Carthaffint3n9 were eafily detained in the aiTembly, as hav« 
ing no TufpicioUf becaufe Timx>leon was prefent, and it was 
expelled every, moment that he would Aand up and make 
his ^eech. But upon fecret notice that the * other gallies 
bad put to fea, and his alone wa» left behind, by the help 
of the Rhegians, who preffed dole to the rqflrum, and con- 
cealed him amongft them, he flipt through the crowd, got 
down to the fluire, and hoiiled fail with all fpeed. 

He foon arrived, with all his veflels at Tauromenium 
in Sicily, to which he had been invited fpme time before, 
and where he was now kindly received by Andrpmachus, 
lord of thai; city. This Andromachus was hkher to Timaeus 
the hiilarian ; and being much the beft of all the Sicilian 
princes of his time, he both governed his own people a* 
gceeably to the laws and principles of juiUce, and had ever 

avowed 

« The CarthagiBiant believed that the departure ofthofe nioe gal- 
lies lor Corinth had been a^freed on between the officers ef both par- 
ticit s^d thu the tenth wu left behind to carry TimolMti to Ie«tei. 
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livew^d Ilk avefrlion ahdcntnitjr to tyraats. On this tccoant 
he readily allowed Tiiiiokoii to nhake his city a place of 
ariAsi and perfuadtd kts people to co-operatfc with the Co* 
^iathians with all their £urc«, ia refkrring Hberty to the 
who]« idand. 

The CarthagiDians at Rhegium, upcrfi the hreflrking up of 
the aifembly, feeing that Timoleon was gone, were vexed 
to find themfelves outwitted*^ and it afforded no fmall di« 
yer&^n to the Rhegianst that * Vhtsuazhxa JboM comfiAnh 
9fony thing efftBed hy gui/e. They di^atched, however, 
one of their gallies with an amha^idor to Tau-fot:kenn2m^ 
who reprefented the aifair at large to Aadrotnachus, tnfiA« 
hag with much infolence and barhatic pride^ that ht ihonld 
ioimediately turn the Cotihthtana cot of his town ^ and at 
lail (howing him his hand with the palm upwards, and then 
tundng it down agatn^ told him, if be did not comply Witk 
that condition^ the Carthaginiaqs would 9vcrtarn his a'ty^ 
jq/l as be bad turned his band. Andromachus only fniiled^ 
ft»d ^thottt ihaking. him any other anfwer, flietehed out 
lua h^nd, fii'ft with one fide up, and then the other, and 
bade him, begone dire6ifyy if be tHd noi ekotife tp have bisjbif 
tmrned nffide d9wm in the fame manner*. 

Icetes hearing that Timoleon had made good his pauag^» 
ifks much alarmed^ and Tent for a great number of the 
Carthaginian gallks. The Syracufans then began to defpair 
^f a deiiveritnce ; for they faw the t Caxtlteginiana mafters 
of their harbour, le^tes poffeffed of the city, and the citadel 
IB the hands of Diohyfius ^ while Timoleon held only by a 
fmall border of the flttrts of Sicily, the little town of TatM 
romenium, with a feeble hope and an inconGderable forces 
hav'ing no more than a thoufand men, and provifions barely 
fufficietit for them. Nor had the Siciliati ftates any confi- 
dence in him, plunged as they were in misfortunes, and 
exafper^ed againft all that pretended to lead armies to their 
fttccour, particularly on account of the perfidy of Callippas 
and Pharax* The one was an Athenian, and the other a 
Lacedemonian, and both came with profefiions to do great 
things for the liberty of Sicily, and for demolidung the 
tyrants ; yet the Stciliam foon found that the teign of f6rm- - 
er oppreubrs was comparatively a golden ige, and reckoned 
G 4 tbofe 

* />atf//vffu:a, Phoenician yrov^, had pafl*e^ into a prbvcrh. 
f Tfie Carthaginians had a hundred and fifty mca of war, fifty 
thoufaad fboti and thr«e hiuidfcd chariots. 

4 
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thofe far more happy who died in fervitude than fuch as 
lived to fee fo difmal a kind of freedom. £xpe6):ing, there- 
fore, that this Corinthian deliverer would be no better than 
thofe before him, and that the deceatfiil haad^of art would 
reach out to them the fame bait of good hopes and fair 
promifes, to draw them into fubjedion to a new mailer, 
they all, except the people of Adranum, fufpedled the de^ 
£gns of the Corinthians, and declined their propofals. A^- 
dranum was a fmall city, confecrated to the god * j^dranus'^ 
who was held in high veneration throughout all Sicily^ 
Its inhabitants .were at variance with each other ^ fome 
calling in Icetes and the Carthaginians, and others apply- 
ing to Timoleon. Both generals, flriving which (hodld 
get there firft,-as fortune would have' it, arrived about the 
fame time. But Icetes had five thoufand men with him, 
and' Timoleon twelve hundred at the mod, whom he. drew 
out^of Tauromenium, which was forty>two miles and a 
half from Adranum. The JBifl day he made but a (hort 
march, and pitched his tents in good time. The next day 
he marrched forward at a great pace^ though the road was 
very rugged, and towafds evening was informed. that Icetes 
had juft reached the town, and was encamping before it* 
At. the fame time his officers made the foremofl divifion 
halt, to take fome refrefhment, that they might be tne 
more vigorous in the enfuing engagement. This, how- 
ever, was againfl the opinion of Timoleon, who entreated 
them to march forward as fall as poflible, and to attack 
the enemy before they wete put in order 5 it being proba- 
ble, now they were juft come off their march^ that they 
were employed in pitching their tents and preparing their 
fupper. He had no fooner given this order, than he took 
his buckler and put himfelf at the head of tl^em, as leading 
them on to undoubted viftory. 

His men, thus encouraged, followed him very cheerful- 
ly, being now not quite thirty furlongs from Adranum. 
As foon as they cam^ up,' they fell upon the enemy, who 
were in great confuiion, and ready to Hy at their firft ap- 
proach. For this reafon not many more than three hun*^ 
dred were killed, but twice as many were made prifoners, 
and the camp was taken. 

Upon this the people of Adranum opened their gates ta 
Titnoleon, and joined his party, declaring with terror and 

aflonlQinient, 

• This deity, hy hMinfigma afterwards nefitioned, ihouldfcc»te 
fte Mars. His temple was guarded by a hundred dogs. 
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ftdonilhment, that during the battle, the facred doors of 
the temple opened of their own accord, thc-fpear of thcii: 
god was feen to ihake to the very point, and his face dropt 
with fweat. Thcfe things did not forelhow that vidory 
only-j but the future fuccefles, to which this difpute was a 
fortunate prelude. For feveral cities, by their ambaffa- 
" dors, immediately joined in alliance with Timoleon ^ and 
Mamercus, fovereign of Catana, a warlike and wealthy 
prince, entered into the confederacy. £ut what was Aili 
more material, Dionyfius himfelf, having bid adieu to hope, 
and unable to hold out much longer, defpifing Icetes, who 
was fo (hamefuUy beaten, and admiring the bravery of Ti- 
moleon, offered to deliver up to ^him and the Corinthians 
both himfelf and the citadel. 

Timoleon accepted of this good fortune fo fupcrior to 
his hopes, and fent Euclides and Tclemachus, two Corin- 
thian officers into the citadel, as he did four hundred men 
beiides, not altogether, nor openly, for that v^as impoflible, 
becaufe the enemy were upon their guard, but by ftealth, 
and a few at a time. This corps then took pofieflion of 
the citadel and the tyrant's moveables, with all that he had 
provided for carrying on the war, namely, a good number 
of horfes, all manner of engines, and a vaft quantity of darts. 
TSicy found alfo arms for feventy thoufand men which had 
been laid u^ of old, and two thoufand foldiers with Diony- 
fius, whom he delivered up along with the ftores to Timo» 
leon. But the tyrant referved his money to himfelf, and 
having got it on board a (hip, he^ failed with a few of kis 
friends^ without being perceived by Icetes, and reached 
the camp of Timoleon. 

Then it was that he firft appeared in the humble figure of 
a * private man, and, afs fuch, he was fent. with one ftiip 
and a very moderate fum of money, to Corinth 5 he that 
was bom in a fplendid court, and educated as heir to the 
moft abfolute monarchy that ever exiiled. He held it for 
f ten years 5 and for twelve more, from the. time that Dion 
G 5 took 

* Dionyfius was born to abfolute power, whereas moft other tyrants', 
Dionyfius the elder, for ioftance, had rajfed themfelves to it, and fome 
from a mean condition. 

t For be began bis reign in the firft year of the hundred and third 
Olympiad, three hundred and fizty-fix years before the Chriftian era. 
Dion took arms againft him in the fourth year of the hundred and fifth'- 
Olympiad ; and he delivered up the citadel to Timoleon, and was fenr 
to Gorintb) in the firft year of Che hundred and nintbr 
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tpofk up 9,nfis agaipft Ipm, he inras ezercifed coqtiauaUj ui 
wairs and troubles : infomucb that the mifphicfs caufi^d b; 
his tyranay, were abundaotlj recoiopeafed upon hU 0¥ra 
hes^d in what he fuflfered* ^ He &w his fpns die^ in their 
youth, his d^iughters deflourcd, and. his fiftcr, who Twas 
dlfo his wife^ expofed to the brutal luiis of bis enemies, ajid 
then (lAughtered vilih. her children, and thrown into the 
fea ) a$ we have related more particularly in the Ufe of 

Dl0T>. 

When Dionyfius arrived at Corinth, there was hardly a 
fnau in Greece, who was not deGrous to fee him and dtf* 
courfe with him. Some hating the man, and r^joi<^ing at 
his misfortunes, came for the pleafure of iniulting him in 
his prefent dillrefs : others, whofe fentiments, with refpe£k 
to him^ were fomewhat changed, and who w.ere touched 
with compaflion for his fate, pUinlyfaw the influence of an 
invifible and divine power, difplayed in the aSairs^of feeble 
mortals. For neither nature nor * art produced in thofe 
times any thing fo reonarkable as that Worl^ of fortune, which 
ihowed the man who was lately fovereign of Sicily, novr 
holding converfation in a butcher^s (hop ai Corintht or 
fitting whole d^ys iua perfumex^s ^ or drinking the diluted 
wine of taverns ^ or fquabbling in th^ flreets with lewd 
women ^ or dire£ling female muiicians in theij: fingmg, 
and difputing with them ferioufly about the bannony ol 
certain airs tb^ were fung in the theatre f . 

Some were of opinion, that he fell into thefc; unworthy 
amufements, a$ being naturally idle, effeminate, and dif* 
folate : but others thought it was a flroke of policy, and 
that he rendered him felt deipic able to present, his beii^ 
jfeared by the Corinthians ^ contrary to his nature, affecting 
that meannefs and Hupidity, left they (hould imagine the 
change of his circumilances fat heavy upon him« and that 
he aim^d at eflabUfhing himfelf ags^in. 

Neverthelefs, fome layings of his are recorded, by which 
it Quould feem that he did not bear his. prefent misfiQ^tunes 
in an abjed manner. When he arrived at Leucas, which 
was a Corinthian colony as well as Syracufeg he faid, 

"He 

* Plutarch addt n»r atf, to give us to nnderftsnd thwt the. tragic JHBCtl 
1^4 Do^ repreieoted fo £ignsl a cataflrophe, even in fahle* 

t Some writer* t^U us, that the extreme poverty to whieb he w»f 
sfdnccd obli||re4 hiin to open a fch(K>l at Corinth, where he ei;ercUbd 
that tfC?uu)y.ov(;c oUMren which he Gou(d.no longer, prance over menf 
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*' He fettad kimfelf in a fitutflion iike that o( you&g mea 
^ wbo had beeii< gi^ihy of foni« laifidemeanoff. For »» the/ 
*^ coivv«ffe chettc^Uy, iK>twithftaBdii»g, wkh their bn>ther«)| 
^ huts »rcr aboUhed at the thought of conuog before thei/ 
** fathers, fo he was aflunned of going to live in the oofothev 
^^ city y and co&ldpafshis day » much more Jto his fatisfa^ou 
'* withthem.^' Another time^ when a certnit ihanger 
derided hiai^ ct Corinfh, m » very rude aad icoroful 
maaner, for baviagy ia the meridiao of his power, takeu 
pleafure in the dlfcourfe of phUofophers, and at la^ diked 
him, " What he had gpt by the vn^Gm of Plato ?" " Do 
" yoH think/' faid he, '* that we have reaped nfo a^aatager 
** from Ptatoy when we bear in this> manner fueh a change 
** of fiortaiie ?'' Ari^&enusthe muiieian, and foroe other^ . 
having inquired '* What was the ground of hi» difpkafure 
** aga»tt Plato ?" He aofwered^ ** That abfc^ate power 
^ abounded with evils *, but had this great infelicity abd^va- 
** all the reft, thait aiaong the number of thofe who call 
^ themfelvea the frienda of aa ar4»trary princei there is 
'^ not oaa who will fpeak his mind to him freely > and that 
** by iucb faife frkads he had been deprived of the friemW 
" (hip of Plato,"' 

Some one who had ar mind to be arch, aivd to make' 
nerry with Diooylius, (hook his robe when he entered his^ 
apartment, as ia uiaal when perfons approach a tyrant p 
aadhe, retui?niag the jeft very well, bade him " Do thr 
** faiae when he went outy that he might not cany off foma 
" of the iBoveables.?' 
^ Oae day over ^heiv eupsf, Philip of Maeedon, with tf 
^d of iiaetr, ratrodoced fame diicoar^e about the * odes^ 
G & and 

. * Dionyfittt, the elHer, valued kimfelf upon hir poetryv but hat lieea' 
ccnfured at the vrorH poet in the world. Philorennr, who was himfelf 
an excellent poet, attempted to undeceive him in tlic favourable opinion 
he hid of hi« own abilities, But wa« fent to the Quarries for the liberty- 
he took. HoWeveiP, the next day, he wav rtdeted to favour, and Diony» 
fiiM repeated to htm fonie verfes he bad taken cxtraordiiiftry paiiM wsthft* 
'zpeding his approbation.' But the poet, inftead of giving' it, looked- 
round to the guards, and faid to them, very humouroufly, " Take me- 
* hack to the Quarries.'* Nbtwlthft'anding this, Diony fins difputcd 
•he priac o# poetry at the Olympic games ;* but there he was hiffed, and 
^he- rich pavilion he had £nKt torn in pieces. Hie had btrtteC fiicce£H 
however, at Athens ; for he gained the prize of poetry at the celebrated ' 
Kaft of Bacchus. On this* occafion he was in fueh raptures, that he 
"fuik toczc^; and the^ debauch threw; him into violeat paios 1 to 
^1»7 which, he af&ed for a foporative, and his phyficians gave him one 
tA^t l^id him in a fleep^ out of which he never awaked. 
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and tragedies wbich Dionyfius, the elder, left behind Hm^ 
and pretended to doubt how he could find leifure for fucli 
works. Dionyfius anfwered fmartly enough, " They were 
" written in the time which you and I, and other happy 
** fellows, fpend over the bowl.'* 

Plato did not fee Dionyfius in Corinth^ for he had now 
been dead fon>e time. But Diogenes of Sinope, when he 
firfl met him, addrelfed him as follows : '' How little doft 
" thou deferve to live !" Thus Dionyfius anfwered, " It 
*• is kind in you to fympathife with me in my misfortunes." 
•* doll thou think then" faid Diogenes, *' that I have any 
** pity for thee, and that I am not rather vexeJ that fuch su 
** flave as thou art, and fo fit to grow old and die, like thy 
•* father on a tyrant's uneafy throne, (hould, inftcad of 
•* that, live with us here in mirth and pleafure." So that 
when I compare, with thefe words of the philofopher, the 
doleful exprefiions of Philiftus, in which he bewaik the fate 
of the daughters of * Leptines, " That from the great and 
" fplendid enjoyments of abfolute power, they were re- 
** ducedto a private and humble ftation," they appear to^ 
one the lamentations of a woman, who regrets her per- 
fumes, her purple robes and golden trinkets. This account 
of the fayings of Dionyfius, feems to me neither foreign from, 
biography, nor without its utility to fuch readers a« are not 
in a hurry, or taken up with other concerns. 

If the ill fortune of Dionyfius appeared furprifing, the 
^ccefs of Timoleon was no lefs wonderful. For within 
fifty days aftei^his landing in Sicily, he was mailer of the 
citadel of Syracufe, and fent off DJonyfitis into Peloponnefus. 
The Corinthians, encouraged with thefe advantages, fent 
him a reinforcement of two thoufand foot and two hundred 
horfe. Thefe got on their way as far as Thurium 5 but, 
finding it impradlicable to gain a paffage from thence, bc- 
caufe the fea was befct with a numerous fleet of Carthagim*^ 
ans, they- were forced to flop there, and watch their oppor- 
tunity. However,'^ they employed their time in a very 
noble undertaking. For the Thurians marching out of 
their city to war againfl the Brutians, left it in charge with 
thefe Connthian llrangers, who defended it with as much 
honour and integrity, as if it had been their own. 

Mean 

• Leptlnei, as mentioned below, wa« tyrant of ApoUonia. 
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Meantime, Icetes carried on the liege of the citadel 
with great vigour, and blocked it up fo^clofe, that no pro- 
yifions could be got in for the Corinthian garrifon. He 
provided alfo two ilrangers to afiaflinate TimoleoOy and 
fent them privately to Adranum. That general, who never 
kept aiij regular guards about him, lived then with the 
Adranites without any fdrt of precaution or fufpieion, by 
reafon of his confidence in their tutelary god. The aflaf* 
line, being informed that he \fras going to offer facrifice, 
went into the temple with their poniards under their 
clothes, and mixing with thofe that ftood round the altarj 
got nearer to him by little and little. They were juft 
going to give each other the fignal to begin, when fomc* 
body flruck one of them on the head with his fword, and 
laid hira at his feet. Neither he that ftriick the blow kept 
bis ftation, nor the companion of the dead man ^ the form- 
er, with his fword in his hand, fled to the top of a high 
rock, and the latter laid hold on the altar, entreating Ti- 
moleon to fpare his life, on condition that he difcovered 
the whole matter. Accordingly, pardon was promifed 
him, and he confeffed, that he and the perfon who lay 
dead, were fent on purpofc to kill him* 

Whilft he was making this confeffion, the other man was 
brought down from the rock, and loudly protefted, that he 

y was guilty of no injufticc, for he* only took • righteous 
vengeance on the wretch who had murdered his fathct in 
the city of Leontium. And, for the truth of this, he ap- 

'. pealed to feveral that were there prefent, who all attefled 
the fame, and could not but admire the wonderful manage- 
ment of fortune, which, moving one thing by another, 
bringing together the mofl diftant incidents, and combining 
thofe that have no manner of relation, but rather thegreateft 
diflimilarity, makes fuch ufe of them, that the clofe of one 
procefs is always the beginning of another. The Corinthians 
rewarded the man with a prefent of ten minee, becaufe his 
hand had co-operated with the guardian genius of Timo- 
leon, and he had rcferved the fatisfadion, for his private 
wrongs, to the time when fortune availed herfelf of it to 
fave the general. This happy efcape had eflFefts beyond the 
prefent, for it infpired the Corinthians with high expe6la- 

tions 

• Hiftory can hardly afford a fironger ioftaoce of an interring 

PjlOVlDBNCE* 
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tions of Timoleoiiy when thoy ikw the Sicilians^ notr tc 
V'Crence Euid guard him, as a man whofe perfon vf as facred, 
and who was come as miniiler of' the nods, to avenge and 
deliver them. 

When Icetes had failed in this attempt, and iaw many of 
the Sicilians going over to Timoleon, he blamed lumfelf 
for xnaking ufe of the Carthaginians in fmall mimbeis only, 
and availing himfelf of their afiiftance as it were by Healthy 
and as if he were aihamed of it, v/hcn they had fuck immeofe 
forces at hand. He fent, therefore, fox Mago their com- 
mander in chief and his whole fleet ^ who, with terrible 
pom IS took poiTediion of the harbour with an hundred and 
fifty (hips, and landed an army of iixty thpufand men, 
which encamped in the city of Syracufe : infomuch that 
every one imagined, the iumdation of barbarians, which 
hftd been announced and expeded of old, was now come 
- upon Sicily. For, in the many wars which they had waged 
in that iiland, the Carthaginians had never before been 
able to take Syracufe ^ bat Icetes then receiving thezay 
and delivering up the city to them, the whole became a 
camp of barbarians* 

The Corinthians, who flill held the citadel^ found them*^ 
felves in vety dangerous and diiicult circumihances ; for 
beiides that they were in want of pioviiions, hecaufe the 
port was guarded and blocked up, they were employed in 
Iharp and continual difputes about the walls which were 
attacked with all manner of machines and batteries, and for 
the defence of which they were obliged to divide themfelves* 
Timoleon, however, found means to relieve them, by fend- 
ing a fupply of com from Catana in fmall fiihing boats and 
little fkifts, which watched the opportunity to make their 
way through the enemy's fleet, when it happened to be 
ieparated by a Horm. Mago and Icetes no fooner faw this, 
than they re&>lved to make themfelves maflers of Catana,^ 
from which proviiionswere fenttothe befieged ; and taking 
with them the beii of their troops, they failed from Syracuse. 
Leo the Corinthian, who commanded in the citadel, having 
obfervcd from the top o^ it, that thofe of the enemy who 
ilaid behind, abated their vigUance, and kept but an indif** 
ferent guard, fuddenly fell upon them as they were dif-^ 
perfed ) and killing fome, and putting the reft -to flight, 
gained the quarter called y^cbradinOy which was much the 
flfongefl:^ asdliad flifier^d thie le»{t from the eaeiny ; for 

Syrat^ufc 
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Sjxzcuk is m* aflbmblagCy as It were, of towns. FiDdiog 
plenty of^ proviiions and money there be did not give up 
the acquiiition, nor return into the citadel, but flood upon 
bis defence in the AchraJina^ having fortified it quite 
roimdy and joined it by new works to the citadel. M^go 
and Icetes were now near Catana,, when a horfeman^ dif^ 
patched from Syracoie» brought them tidings that the 
Achradina was taken 4 which ilruck them with (uch fur- 
prife that they returned in great hurry^ haying neither 
taken the place which they went againft^ nor kept that 
which they had before. . 

Perhaps prudence and valour have as much tight as fof • 
tune to lay claim to thefe fuccefTes \ but the event that next 
enfuedi^ i& wholly to be afcribed to the favour of fortune^ 
The cor]^ of Corinthians that were at Thurium, dreading 
the Carthaginian 6eet, which^ under the command of Han- 
DO, obfexved their motions, and finding at the fame time 
that the fca for many days was fiormy and tempeduou^,. 
determined to march through the country of the Brutians \ 
and partly by perfuaiion, partly by force, they made good 
their paiTage through the territories of the barbarians, and 
came down to Rhegium« the fea ftill continuing rough as. 
before. 

The Carthaginian admiral, not expeding the Corinthians 
would venture out, thought it was in vain to fit Hill \ and 
having perfuaded himfelf that he had invented one of the 
fineft flratagems in the worlds ordered the mariners to 
crown themielves with garlands, and to drefs up the gallics 
with Grecian and f Phoenician bucklers, and thus equipped 
he failed to Syracufe. When he came near the citadel, he 
hailed it with loud huzza^s, and expreSions of triumph, de-* 
clacing.that be was jufi come from beating the Corinthiaa 

fuccourS| 

^ Tberc were four; the JJk^ or the Citadel, which was between the 
tWA portH Afhr^^s, at a little diftance from the citadel ; Tyaket fo 
called. fron the templo of Fortune; and NtapoiU, or the new dty« To 
thefe fome eminent authors (and Plutarch i» of the number) add a 
fifth, which they call £pi/nU. 

t At itfiteau abfurd to make meaUoB hereof Pheenicifln buckleri, 
fince they wM be: no tohen. that the Oredu wece beaten,. M. Dacier 
coaje^ore^ that the word ^ivuue» ihould aot be taken for a Patroj 
nymic, nor. written with a capital, but with a fimple ^, and then it 
may figniff gUftring with purple : fo Plutarch, a little below, takes no- 
tice, of g^wHat of^toy^tt^ut» 

But itmuft be.acicnowledged, that the a 1 before ^mtntftr flands in 
the way of that corredlon. 
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fuccoursy whom he had met "with at fea, as they were "cnr- 
deavouring at a palTage. By this means he hoped to ftrike 
terror into the beiieged. While he was ading this part^ 
the Corinthians got down to Rhegium, and as the coaft 
was clear and the wind falling as it were miracuoufly^ 
promifed fmooth water and a fafe voyage, they immediate- 
ly went aboard fuch barks and iiihing boats as they could 
find, and paffed over into Sicily with fo much fafcty and^ 
in fuch a dead calm, that they even drew the horfes by the- 
reins, fwlmming by the fide of the veffels. 

When they were all landed and had joined Timoleon, he 
foon took * MefTena ^ and from thence he marched ih gooi 
order to Syracufe, depending more upon his good fortune 
\han his forces, for he had not above four thoufand men 
with him. On the firll news of his approach, MagD was 
greatly perplexed and alarmed, and his fufpicions were in- 
creafed on the following occaiions. The f marihes about 
Syracufe, which receive a great deal of frefli water from the 
fprings, and from the lakes and rivers that difcharge them- 
felves there intg the fea, have luch abundance of eels, that 
there is always plenty for thofe that choofe to fifti for them.. 
The common foldiers of both fides amufed themfelves pro- 
mifcuoufly with that fport, at their vacant hours, and upon 
any cefTation of arms. As they were all Greeks, and had- 
no pretence for any private animofity againft each other,, 
they fought boldly when they met in battle, and in time of 
truce they mixed together and converfed familiarly. Buiied 
at one of thefe times in their common dlverfion of fiifhing,. 
they fell into difcourfe, and exprefled their admiration of 
the convenience of the fea, and the (ituation of the adjacent 
places. Whereupon, ^ne of the Corinthian foldiers thus 
addrefled thofe that ferved under Icetes: '* And can you 
** who are Greeks, readily confent to reduce this city, fo 
** fpacious in itfelf, and bleft with fo many advantages, 
•* into the power of the barbarians, and to bring the Car- 
" thaginians, the moft deceitful and bloody of them^ all, 
** into our neighbourhood ^ when you ought to wifh that 
" between them and Greece there were many Sicilies ? or 
'^ can you think that they have brought an armed force 
^' from the pillars of Hercules and the Atlantic ocean, and 

*' braved 

* Mtffana in the ancient Sicilian pronnnciation ; now MiffUa. 

t There ii one morafi that is called L^trndia^ and another called 
Zyac9. ^rom thtt laft the city took its name. Thefc moraflei make 
the air of Syractife Ycr^ onwbolcfomc* 
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*' braved the hazards of war, purely to ercd a principality 
" for Icetes j* who, if he had had the prudence Tvhich be- 
" comes a general, would never have driven out his foun- 
" dcrs^ to call into his country the worft of its enemies, 
'* when he might have obtained of the Corinthians andTi- 
" mblcon any proper degree of honour and power." 

The foldicrs that were in pay with Icetfes, repeating 
their difcourfes often in their camp, gave Mago, who had 
long wanted a pretence to be gone, room to fufpeft that he 
was betrayed. And though Icetes entreated him to ftay, 
and rcmonftrated upon their great fuperiority to the ene- 
my, yet he weighed anchor, and failed to Africa, fhame- 
fully an^ unaccountably fuffering Sicily to flip out of his 
hands. 

Next day, Timoleon drew up his army in order ofbattle 
before the place 5 but when he and his Corinthians were 
told that Mago was fled, and faw the harbour empty, they 
could not forbear laughing at his cowardice j and, by way 
of mockery, they caufed proclamation to be made about 
the city,promifing a reward to any one that could give infor*- 
mation where the Carthaginian fleet was gone to hide itfel£ 
IceteSj^ however, had flill thefpirit to fland a farther (hock, 
and would not let go his hold, but vigoroufly defended 
thofe quarters of the city which he occupied, and which 
appeared almofl impregnable. Timoleon, therefore, divided 
his forces into three parts y and himfelf, with one of them, 
made his attack by the river Anapus, where he was likely 
to meet with the warmeft reception ; commanding the fe- 
cond, which was under Ifias the Corinthian, to begin 
their operations from the ^chradina^ while Dinarchus and 
Demaretus, who brought the laft reinforcement from Co- 
rinth, fliould attempt the Epipolte : So that feveral impref- 
iions being made at the fame time, and on every fide, the 
foldiers of Icetes were overpowered, and put to flight?. 
Now that the city was taken hy afiault, and fuddenly re- 
duced, upon the flight of the enemy, we may juflly impute 
to the bravery of the troops, and the ability of their gene* ■ 
ral', but that not one Corinthian was cither killed or wound'- 
ed, the fortune of Timoleon claims entirely to herfelf, wiK 
ling, as flie feems, to maintain a difpute with his valour, and 
that thofe who read his. flory, may rather admire his happy- 
fuccefs, than the merit of his adlions. The fame of this 
great atchievement foon overfpread not only Sicily and 
Italy, but in a fpw days it j:efounded through Greece : fo 

that 
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Syracufe being thus revived, and replenilhed with fttch 
a number of inhabitants, who flocked to it from all quar- 
ters, Timoleon was deiirous. to bellow the bleffing of liberty 
on the other cities alfo, and once for all to extirpate arbi- 
trary government out of Sicily, For this purpofe, march- 
ing into the territories of the petty tyrants, he compelled 
Icetes to quit the interefts of Carthage, to agree to demo- 
lifh his caftles, and to live among the Leontihes as a pri- 
vate perfon. Leptines alfo, prince of ApoUonia, and fe- 
veral other little towns, finding himfelf in dadger of being 
taken, furrendered, and had his life granted him, but was 
fcnt to Corinth : For Timoleon looked upon it as a glori- 
ous thing, that- the tyrants of Sicily fliould be forced toiive 
as exiles * in the city which had colonized that iiland, and 
fliould be feen, by the Greeks, in fuch an abje£^ condition. 

After this, he returned to Syracufe, to fettle the civil 
government, and to eftabliih the mofl important and necef- 
lary flaws, along with Cephalus and Dinarchus, lawgivers 
fent from Corinth. In the mean while, willing that the 
mercenaries (hould reap fome advantage from the enemy's 
country, and be kept from ina^lion, he fent Dinarchus and 
Demarctus into the Carthaginian province. Thefe drevf 
feveral cities from the Punic intereft, and not only lived ia 
abundance themfelves, but alfo raifed money, from thtf 
plunder, for carrying on the war. While thefe matter* 
were tranfafting, the Carthaginians arrived at LilybaBum, 
with feventy thoufand land-forces, two hundred galleys, 
and a thoufand other veffels, which carried machines of war, 
chariots, vaft quantities of provifions, and all other ftoresj 
as if they were now deterniined not to carry on the war by 
piecemeal, but to drive the Greeks entirely out o£ Sicilyr 
For their force was fufficient to cflFe6l this, even if the Sici- 
lians had been united, and much more fo, haraiTed as they 
were with mutual animofities. When the Carthaginians,, 
therefore, found that their Sicilian territories were laid 

waflcj 

f Among other wife inftitutions, he appointed a chief magiftratc to 
be chofen yearly, whom the Syracufans called the Ampbipolus oi Jtx^^^tt 
Olympus ; thus givinjj him a kind of facred charaAer. The firft *«* 
pbifolus was Commenes. Hence rof« the cuftotn among' the Sy/acufans, 
to compute their years by the refpeiS^tve governmeot» of thefe magif- 
tratcs ; which cuftom continued in the time of Diodprus SicalaSf that 
IS, in the reign of Augaftus, above three hundred yearaf after the ofiBce 
eiampbipolus waiHrft introduced. DionoR. SicuL. 1. xvi. c. i%» 
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wafte, they marched, under the command of Afdmbal and 
Hamilcary in great fury againCl the Corinthians. 

Information of this being brought dire6lly to Syracufe, 
the inhabitants were flruck with luch tenor by that pro- 
digious armament, that (carce three thoufand, out of ten 
times that number, took up arms and ventured to follow 
Timoleon. The mercenaries were in number four thou* 
iand, and of them about a thoufand gave way to their fears, 
when upon their march^ and turned back» crying out, 
'* That Timoleon mud be mad or in his dotage, to go 
'' againft an army of feventy thoufand men, with only five 
" thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe, and to draw his 
*^ handful of men, too, eight days march from Syracufe ^ 
'^ by which means there could be no refuge for thofe that 
" fled, nor burial for thole that fell in battle.'' 

Timoleon comfidered it as «in advantage, that thefe 
cowards difcovejred themfelves before the engagement ^ and 
having encouraged the reA, he led them hallily to the 
banks of the Crimefus, where he was told the Cartha- 
ginians were drawn together. But as he was afcending an 
hill, at the top of which the enemy's camp and all their 
vaft forces would be in iight, he met fome mules loaded 
withparfley -, and his men took it into their heads, that it 
was a bad omen, becaufe we ufually crown the fepulchres 
with pardey^ and thence the proverb with refpedl to one 
that is dangeroufly ill, Sucb a one has need of nothing but 
^^fl^y* '^o deliver them from this fuperdition and to re- 
move the panicy Timoleon ordered the troops to halt, and 
making a fpeech fuitable to the occafion, obferved among 
other things, " That crowns were brought" them before 
" the vidory, and offered themfelves of their own accord." 
For the Corinthians from all antiquity having looked upon 
a wreath of parfley as facred, crowned the vi6lors with it 
at the Ifthmean games : in Timoleon's time it was flill in 
ufe at thofe games, as it is now at the Nemean, and it is 
but lately that the pine-branch has taken its place. The 
general having addrefled his army as we have faid, took a 
cbaplet of pardcy, and crowned himfelf with it at firil, and 
then his officers and the common foldiers did the fame. At 
that inftant the foothfayers obferying two eagles flying to- 
wards them, one of which bore a lerpent which he had 
pierced through with his talons, while the other advahced 
with a loud and animating noife/ pointed them out to the 

army, / 
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armyy wbo all bet<x>k themfelves to prajci s a»d tavocaUoa 
of the gods. 

ITie fummer was new begun, and the end &f the montli 
* Tbargeiiou brought en the folftice ^ the river then fending 
up a thick mi ft, the field was covered wkh it at hrStj fo 
that nothing in the enemy^s camp was difcernible, o&ljr 
an inarticulate and confufed noife which reached the fummit 
of the hill, fhowed that a great ann^y lay at £uDe diiiance. 
fiat when the Corinthians had reached the top, and laid 
down their (hields to take breath, the fim had rai&d the 
vapours higher, fo that the fog being coUe^^ed upon the 
fummits, covered ihem on)y, while tl^ places below were 
all vifible. The river Crinefus appeared cleaily, and the 
enemy were feen cro(!ing it, firft with chariots drawn by- 
four horfes, and formidably provided for the combat ^be- 
hind which there marched ten thouiand men with white 
bucklers. Thcfe they conjedured to be Carthaginians, by 
the brightnefs of their armour, and the downefs and good 
order in which they moved. They were followed by the 
troops of other nations, who advanced in a confttfed and 
tumultuous manner. 

Timoleonobfezving that the river put it m his power to 
engage with what number of the enemy he pfeafed, bade 
his men take notice how the main body was divkLed by the 
ftream, part having already got over, and part preparing to 
pafs it 5 and ordered Demaratus with the cavalry to attack 
the Carthaginians and put them in confufion, before tbey 
had time to range themfelves in order of battle. Then he 
himfelf defcending into the plain with the in£uitrj, fomaed 
the wings out of other Sicilians, intermingling afewftrangvrs 
with them ; but the natives of Syracufe and the moft war- 
like of the mercenaries Ke placed about himfelf in the centre, 
and flopt a while to fee the fucce(« of the horfe. When he 
faw that they could not come up to grapple with the Car^ 
thaginians, by reafon of the chariots that ran to and ho 
before their army, and that they were obliged often to 
wheel about, to avoid the danger of having their ranks 

broken, 

• Hero we fee the uncertainty of the Grecian months. The writers 
on that fttbje^f.Dionyfius of Halicarnaffuftlor inAtnce, (Rom. Anti^v* 
lib. X.) take TbergeHtm to be April, And yet here we ore told» the eod 
Af rhat month was near the ibiftiee ' ■ > T» /utf m tnt «r«^i«dt«i« u;^w 

lience it is, that Dacier ventures, in thb place, to traoflatc it ymu, the 
IblAice certainly being in that month. ^ 
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bfokcB, and tAieii to rally again, and returt) to the cliarge, 
ibnetlaies here, fometkiies there, he took hts buckler, and 
GiMed on t>h« foot to follow him, and be of good courage, 
wkk an accent that fee»ed more thun htHnan, fo much was 
it above hh ufual pitch } whether it was exalted by his 
arjotif and enthufiarm, or whether (as many were of opi* 
Bion) the voice of ibme god was joined to his. His troops 
aafarerkig bifn with a loud (hout^ and preffing htm to lead 
tJi»m on wfthout delay, he fent orders to the caralry to get 
ktyond-the line of ehariots, and to take the enemy in ilank, 
y^U himfelf thkkoning bi9 firft ranks, fo as to join buckler 
to bu(4iler, and caufing the trumpet to found, bore down 
upon the Carthagifiians. They iudained the firfi fhock 
with great fptrit : for being fortified with breaft-plates of 
iron, and helmets of brals, and covering themfelves with 
large (hields, they could ealily repel the fpears and javelins* 
But when the buikiefs came to a decifion by the f^orcjl^ 
where art is no lefs requtfite than ftsength, all on a Aidden 
tWe broke out dreadful thtmders irom the mountains, 
niagled with long trails of Hghtmng ; after which the 
black clouds, defcending from the tops of the hills, fell 
apoa the two -armies in a ftorm of wind, rain, and hdiK 
tiie tempeil was on the backs of the Greeks, but beat 
Bpoa the faces of the barbarians, and almoft blinded them 
with t^ fk>rfDy ihowers, and the fire continually dream- 
ing from the clouds. 

Thefe things very much diftteffed the barbarians, parti- 
Cttlarly foc^of them as were not veterans. Thc^greatcft 
incoQvenieflce fcems to have been the roaring of the thun- 
der, and tbe clattering of the rain andhail upon their arms, 
which hindered them from hearing the orders of their offi- 
cers.' Befides, the Carthaginians not being light, but heavy- 
armed, as 1 faid, the dirt was troublefome to them •, and, as 
tl»e bofoms of their tunics were filled with water, they were 
very unwieldy in the combat, fo that the Greeks could 
overturn them with eafe 5 and when they were down, it 
was impoffible for them, encumbered as they were with arms, 
to get up out of the mire. For the river Crimefus, fwoln 
partly with the rains,' and partly having its courfc ftopt by 
the vaft numbers that croffed it, had overflowed its banks. 
The a^acont field, having many cavities and low places in 
it, was filled with water which fettled there, and the Car- 
thaginians felling into them, could not.difcngage themfelves 
Whout extreme difficulty. In fbort, the llorm continuing 
4 ^^ 
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»to beat upon them with great Tioleoce, and the Greeks 
having cut to pieces four hundred men, who compofed their 
firH ranks, their whole body was put to flight. Great 
numbjers were overtaken in the field, and put to the fword ^ 
many took to the river, and, juiUing with thofe that were 
yet paf&ng it, were carried down, and drowned. The major 
part, who endeavoured to gain the hills, were ftopt by the 
light-armed foldiers, and ilain. Among the ten thou&nd 
that were killed, it is (aid there were three thoufand na- 
tives of Carthage ^ a heavy lofs to that city : for none of 
its citia^ns were fuperior to theie, either in. birth, fortune, 
or chara£ker^ nor hav/e we any account that ik> many Car^ 
thaginians ever fell before in one battle^ but; as they moil- 
ly made ufe of Libyans, Spaniards^ and Numidians, in their 
wars, if they loft a vidory, it was at the expence of the 
blood of dcangers. 

The Griseks difcovered, by the fpoils, the quality of the 
killed. Thpfe that flript the dead, fet no value upon brafs 
or iron ^ fuch ^as the abundance of filver and gold : for 
they padGTed the river, and made themfelves mailers of the 
camp and baggage. Many of the prisoners were clandef- 
tinely fold by the foldiers, but Evt thoufand were delivered 
in upon the public account, and two hundred chariots alfo 
were taken. The tent of Timoleon afforded the naofl 
beautiful and magnificent fpedlacle. In it were, piled all 
manner of fpoils, among which a thoufand bread-plates of 
exquifite workmanfliip, and ten thoufand bucklers, were 
expofed to view. As there was but a fmall number to 
colled tfiie fpoils of fuch a multitude, and they found fuch j 
immenfe riches, it was the third day after the battle before 
they could ereO: the trophy. With the firft news of the 
vidory, Timoleoti fent to Corinth the handfomeft of the 
arms he had taken, delirous that the world might admire 
and emulate his native city, when they faw the Siireft tem- 
ples, adorned, not with Grecian fpoils, nor with the^un- 
pleaiing monuments of kindred blood, and domeftic ruin, 
but with the fpoils of barbariatis, which bore this honour- 
able infcription, declaring the juflice, as well as valour of ~ 
the conquerors ; " That the people of Corinth, and Tiipo- 
^' leon their general, having delivered the Greeks, who 
" dwelt in Sicily, from the, Carthaginian yoke, made this 
^' offering, as a grateful acknowledgment to the gods.** 

After this, Timoleon left the mercenaries to lay walle 
the Carthaginian province^ and returned to Syracufe. By an 

cdia 
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tdiB: publiihed there he baniHied from Sicily the thoufand 
hired foldiers who deferted him before the battle, and ob- 
liged them to quit Syracufe before the fun-fet. Thefe 
wretches paffed over into Italy, where they were treach* 
eroaily (lain by the Brutians. Such was the vengeance 
which Heaven took of their perfidioufnefs, 

Neverthedefs, Mamercus, prince of Catana, and Icetes, 
either moved with envy at the fuccefs of Timoleon, or 
dreading him as an implacable enemy» who thought no 
faith was to be kept with tyrants, entered inter league with 
the Carthaginians, and defired them to fend a new army 
and general, if they were not willing to lofe Sicily entirely. 
Hereupon^ Gifco came with a fleet of feventy (hips, and a 
body of Greeks whom he had taken 'into pay. The Car* 
thaginians had not employed any Greeks before, but now 
they coniidered them as the bravefl and moil invincible 'of 
men. * 

• On this occafion, the inhabitants of Meflena riling with 
one confentj flew four hundred of the foreign foldiers, 
whom Timoleon had fent to. their affiftance 5 and within 
the dependencies of Carthage, the mercenaries, commanded 
by Euthymus the Leucadian, were cut off by an atnbu(h at 
a place called * Hieraj, Hence the good fortune of Timo- 
leon became ftill more famous : for thefe were fome of the 
men who, with Philodemus of Phocis and Onomarchus, had 
broke into the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and were par- 
takers with them in the t facrilege. Shunned as execrable 
oa this account, they wandered about Pcloponnefus, where 
Timoleon, being in great want of men, took them into 
pay. When they came into Sitily, they were vidlorious 
in all the battles where he commanded in perfon : but after 
the great ftruggles of the war were over, being fent upoa 
fervice where iiccours were required, they periftied by little 
- Vol. II. H and 

* We da not find there was any place in Sicily called Hieray in all 
probability, therefore, it fhould be read Hieke ; for Stephanis de Urbib, 
rocntioni a caftle in bicily of that name. 

t The fatred war commenced on thi« occafion. The AmpbiSiytmt 
having condemned the people of Phocfs in a heavy fine, for plundering 
the country ofCyrrha,wbich was dedicated to Apollo, and that people 
being unable to pay it, their whole country was judged forfeited to that 
god. Hereupon Philomclus, not Philodemus, called the pebple toge- 
ther, and advifcd them to fcize the treafures in the temple of Delphi, 
to enable them to hire forces to defend themfelvcs. This brought on 
a war that laftcd fix years ; in the courfc of which inoft of the facri- 
kgious pcrfons pcriihcd mifcrably. 
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and little. Herein avenging juftice feems to have been 
willing to make ufe of the profperity of Titnoleon as ^ 
apology for its delay, taking care, as it did, that no harm 
might happen to the good < from the punifhment of the 
wicked 5 infomuch that the favour of the gods to that great 
man, was no lefs difcerned and admired in his very loiTeSi 
than in his greateft fuccefs. 

Upon any of thefe little advantages, the tyrants tookoc- 
cafion to ridicule the Syracufans j at which ' they were 
highly incenfed. Mamercus, for inflance, who valued him- 
felf on his poems and his tragedies, talked in a ponipous 
manner of the vidlory he had gained over the mercenaries, 
and ordered this infplent infcription to be put upon the 
Ihields which he dedicated to the gods, 

Thefc * ihields with gold and ivory gay / 

To our plain buckrers lod the day. 

Afterwards, when Tifnoleon was laying iiege to Calauna, 
Icetes took the opportunity to make an inroad into the 
territories of Syracufe, where he met with conliderable 
booty 5 and having made great havoc, he marched back by 
Calauria itfelf, in contempt of Timoleon and the flender 
force he had with him. Timoleon fufFered him to pafs, 
and then followed him with his cavalry and light armed 
foot. When Icetes faw he was piirfued, he crofled the + 
Damyrias, apd flood in a pofture to receive the enemy, oa 
the other fide. What emboldened him to do this, was the 
difficulty of the paflage, and the fteepnefs of the banks on 
both fides. But a flrange difput^e and j^ealoufy of honour, 
which arofe among the officers of Timoleon, a while de- 
layed the combat : for there was not one that was willing to 
go after another, but every man wanted to be foremoil m 
the attack j fo that their fording was likely to be very tu- 
multuous and diforderly by their joftling each other, and 
prefling to get before. To remedy this, Timoleon ordered 
them to decide the matter by Ipt, and that each for this pur- 
pofe, (hould give him his ring. He took the rings and 
ihook them in the fkirt of his robe, and the firft that came 
up, happening to have a trophy for the feal, the young of- 
ficers received it with joy, and crying out, that thfey would 
not wait for any other lot, made their way as fafl as pofliblc 

through 

• They were ihields that had been taken out of the temple at Pdpbi- 

i Or Uie Laymrias. 
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throagh'the river, and fell upon the enemy, vfho, ynable 
to fuflain the fhock, foon took to fiight, throwing away 
their arms, and leaving a thoufand of their men dead upon 
the fpot. 

A few days after this, Timokon marched into the ter- 
ritory of the Leontines, where he took Icetes alive ; and 
his fon Eupolemus, and Euthymus, his general of horfe, 
v^ere brought to him bound by the . foldiers.' Icetes and 
his fon were capitally punlftied, as tyrants and traitors to 
their country. Nor did Euthymus find mercy, though re- 
markably brave and bold in adion, becaufe he was accufed 
of a fevere farcafm againft the Corinthians. He had faid^ 
it teems, in ^a fpeeeh he made to the Leontines. upon the 
Corinthians taking the field *, " That it was no formidable 
'^ matter, if the Corinthian dames were gone out to take 
** the air." Thus the generality of men are more apt to 
refent a contemptuous word than an unjull ad^ion, and can 
bear Any other injury better than difgracc. Every hoftile 
deed is imputed to the neceffity of « war, but fatirical and' 
cenforious expreflions are confidered as the effects of hatred 
or malignity. 

When Timoleon was returned, the Syracufans brought 
the wife and daughters of Icetes to a public trial, who, 
being there condemned to die, were executed accordingly. 
This feems to be the moil exceptionable part of Timole-- 
on's conduft : for, if he had interpofed, the women would" 
not have fuffered. But he appears to have connived at it, 
and given them up to the refentment of the people, who 
were willing to make fome fatisfadlion to the matins of 
Dion, who expelled Dionyfius. For Icetes was the man 
who threw Arete the wife of Dion, his fitter Ariftomache, 
and his fon, who was yet a child, alive into the fea ^ as we 
have related in the life of Dion t* 

Timoleon 

* A verfe in the Medea of Euripides, quite altered m the fenfe by 
the different pnndluation. Media fays there, ver. %4. 

Mi fcci rt fitfc^c-Bi/, 
Ifiilead of which, Euthymus pronounced It thus : 

, 'I Trom this palTage, and another before, it feems as if the life of 

Dion waa written before this. And yet, in the life of Dion, Plutarch 

. H ft fpeakf. 
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Timoleon then marched to Catana agaihft Mamercus, 
who waited for him in order of battle upon the banks of 
the • Aboluff. Mamercus was defeated and put to flight,, 
with the lofs of above two thoufand men, no fmall part of 
which confided of the Punic fuccours fent by Gifco. Here- 
upon, the Carthaginians defired him to grant them peace, 
which he did on the following conditions : " That they 
*' fhould hold only the lands within the f Lycus j that 
" they fliould permit all who defired it, to remove out of 
" their province, with their families and goods, and to fet- 
^^ tie at Syracufe ; and that they (hould renounce all 
" friendship and alliance with the tyrants." Mamercus, 
reduced by this treaty to defpair, fet fail for Italy, with 
an intent to bring the Lucanians againft Timoleon and the 
Syracufans. But, inflead of that, the crews. -tacking about 
with the galleys, and returning to Sicily, delivered up Ca- 
tana to Timoleon j which obliged Mamercus to take re- 
fuge at Meffena, with Hippo, prince of that city. Timo- 
leon coming upon them, and invefting the place both by 
fea and land, Hippo got On board a fhip, and attempted to 
make his efcape, but was taken by the Meffenians them- 
felvcs 5 who expofed him in the theatre j and calling .their 
children out of the fchools, as to the fineft fpe6lacle in the 
worlds the puniftiment of a tyrant, they firll fcourged him, 
and then put him to death. 

. Upon this, Mamercus furrendered himfelf to Timoleon, 
agreeing to take his trial at Syracufe, on condition that 
Timoleon himfelf would hot be his accufer. - Being con- 
dudled to Syracufe, and brought before the people, he at- 
tempted to pronounce an oration which he had compofed 
long before for fuch an occafion ; but being received with^ 
noile and clamour, he perceived that the alTembly were 
determined to fhow him no favour. He, .therefore, threw 
off his upper garment, ran through the theatre, and daftied 
his head violently againft one of the fteps, with a dcfign to 

kill 

fpeaks, as if this was written firft. For there heiays, As tve haveivritten 
in the life of Timoleon, In one of them, therefore, if not in both, thofc 
references muft hai^e been made* by the Librarians, according to the 
different order in which thefe lives were placed. 

♦ Ptolemy and others, call this river Alabus, Alahis^ or Ala^on, It « 
near Hybla, between Catana and Syracufe. •' 

f Plutarch probably to&k the name of this river as he found it. in 
Diodofus ; but other hiftorians call it the Halycus. Indeed, the Car- 
thaginians might poflibly give it the oriental aipirate Uraf which Cgn*" 
iies no more than the particle t6c. 
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kill himfclf ^ but did not fucceed according to his yfiCh, 
for he was taken up alive^ and fuffercd the punilhment of 
thieves and robbers. 

In this manner did Timolcon extirpate tyrannyf and put 
a period to their wars. He found the whole ifland turned 
almoft wild and favage with its misfortunes, fo that its ve- 
ry inhabitants could hardly endure it, and yet he fo civi- 
lized it again, .and rendered it fo defirablc, that fttangers 
came to fettle in the country, from which its own people 
had lately fled > the great cities of Agrigentum and Gela, 
which, after the Athenian war, had been fackcd and left 
defolate by the Carthaginians, were now peopled again y 
the former by Megellus and Pherillus from Elea, and the 
latter by Gorgus from the ifle of Ccos, who alfo colle£led 
and brought with him fome of the old citizens. Timckoa 
not only affured them of his proteftion, and of peacefal days 
to fettle in, after the tempclls of fuch a war, but cordially 
entered into their neceflities, and fupplied them with every 
thing, fo that he was even beloved by them as if he had 
been their founder. Nay, to that degree did he enjoy the 
affe^ions of the Sicilians in general, that no war feemed 
concluded, no laws enaded, no lands divided, no political 
ngulation made, in a proper manner, except it was revifed 
and touched by him : he was^he mafter-builder who put 
the laft hand to the worfc> and bellowed upon it a happy 
cleganpe and pcrfe6lion. Though at that time Greece 
hoafted a number of great men, whofe atchievements were 
highly diftinguifhcd, Timotheus, (for inftance) Agefilaus, 
Pelopidas, and Epaminondas, the laft of whom Timoleon 
principall)^ vied with, in the eourfe of- glory, yet we may 
difcernin their a£lion& a certain labour and ftraining, which 
diminifhes their luftre, and fome of them have afforded 
loom for cenfure, and been followed with repentance j 
whereas, there is not one action of Timoleon (if we except . 
the extremities he proceeded to in the cafe of his brother), 
to which we may not, with Timaeus, apply that ^affage of' 
Sophocles, 

What Venus," or what Love, 

Plac!d the fair parts in this harmonious whole. - 

For, as the poetry of* Antimachus and the- -portraits of 
H 3 Dionyfius, 

* Antimachns was an epic poet, who flourifhed in the days of So- 
crates aad Piato. He wrote a poem called the TbebaiJ, Quiotilian 

(<» I') 
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* Dionyfiu^ both. of them Colophonians^ with all the nerves 
and ftrength one finds in them, appear to be too much la- ' 
boured, - and fmell too much of the lamp ^ whereas the 
paintingsTof f Nicomachus and the verfes of Homer, befide 
their other excellencies and graces, feem to have been 
ilruck oflF with readinefs and c^fe : fo, if we compare the 
exploits of Epaminondas and Ageiilaus, performed with 
infinite pains and difficulty, with thofe of Timoleon, which, 
glorious as they were, had a great deal of freedom and eafe 
in them, when we confider the cafe well, we (hall conclude 
the latter, not to have been the work of fqftune- indeed^ 
but the eflfeds of fortunate virtue. 

He himfelf, it is true, afcribed all his fuccefles to fortune. 
For when he wrote to his friends at Corinth, or addrefied 
the Syracufans, he often faid, he was highly indebted to 
that goddefs, when (he Was refdlvcd to fave Sicily, for 
doing it under his name. ' In his houfe he built a chapel 
and offered facsifices to % Chance, and dedicated the houfe 
itfelf to Fortune: for the Syracufans had given him one of 
the beft houfes in the city, as a reward of his fervices, and 
provided him, befides, a very elegant and agreeable retreat 
in the Country. In the country it was that he fpent moft of 
his time, with his wife ai^d children, whom he had fent for 
from Corinth : for he never returned home 5 he took no 
part in the troubles of Greece, nor expofed himfelf to 
public envy, the rock which great generals commonly fplit 
upon, in th^ir infatiable purfuits of honour an.d power ; but 

he 

(x. r.) fdys, he had a ioxte and foUdlty^ together with an elevation of 
Ayle^ aod had the fecond place given him by the grammarians, after 
Hpmer ; but as he failed in the paiHons, in the difpofition of his fabh, 
and in the eafe and elegance of manner, though he was fecond, he wai 
far from coming near the fir(b. 

* Dionyfius wa« a portrait-painter, Plin. xxxv. ro. 

f Pliny tells us, "^Nicomachus painted with a fwift as well as maf* 
" terly hand ; and that his pieces fold for as much as a town was 
" worth." Ariftratus, the tyrant of Sicyon, having agreed with him 
for a piec^of work which fecmcd to require a confiderable time, Nico- 
machus did not appear till within a few days of that on which he had 
agreed to finilh it. Hereupon the tyrant talked of puniihing him; but 
in thofe few days he completed the thing in an admirable manDer,aod 
<;stire]y to his fatisfacSlion. 

^ i When tjie ancients afcribed any event to /ortune^ they did not mean 
to aeny the operation of the Deity in it, but^only to exclude all human 
contrivance and power. And in events afcribed to ehatiee, they might 
pofllbly mean to ezclujp the agency of all raiioaal beings, whether Ea* 
man or divine. 
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Jb^ remained in Sicily, cnjbyingthc bleflings htc hiid cflabliQi- 
cd j of which the greateft of all was, to fee fo many cities, 
and fo many thoufands of people happy through his means. 

But UncCy according to the comparifon of Simonides, 
every republic mufl have fome imprudent flanderer, jull as 
'every lark muft have a creft on its head, foit was at Syra- 
cufe ; for Timoleon was attacked by two demagogues, 
Laphyflius and Demseneti^s. The firil of thefe having, de- 
manded of him fureties that he would anfwer to an indid- 
mcnt which was to be brought againft him, the people be- 
gan to rife, declaring they would hot fuifer him to proceed. 
But Timoleon frilled the tumult, by reprefenting, " That 
" he had voluntarily undergone fo many labours and 
*^ dangers, on purpofe that the meanefl Syracufan might 
" have recourfe when he pleafed to the laws," And 
when Demasnetus, in full affembly, alleged many articles 
againft his behaviour in command, he did not vouchfafe 
him any anfwer j he only faid, " He could not fufficiently 
'" exprefe his gratitude to the gods, for granting his requeft, 
" in permitting him, to fee all the Syracufans enjoy the 
" liberty of faying what they thought fit." 

Having then confefledly performed greater things t-ian 
any Grecian of his time, and had beeh the only man that 
realized thofe glorious atchicvements, to which the orators • 
of Greece w^rc conftantly exhorting their countrjrmen in 
the general affemblies of the ftatcs, fortune happily placed 
him at a diftance froni the calamities in which the mother- 
country was involved, and kept his hands unllained with 
Its blood. He made his courage and conduct appear in his 
dealings with the barbarians and with tyrants, as well as 
his juftice and moderation wherever the Greeks or their 
friends were concerned. Very few of his trophies coft his 
fellow-citizens a tear, or put any^of them in mourning, and 
yfct, in lefs than eight years, he delivered Sicily from its 
intef^ine miferies and diftempers, and rcilored it to the na- 
tive inhabitJUits. V 

After fo much profperity, when he was well advanced in 
years, his eyes began to fail him, and the defeft increafed 
^ofaft,'that'h'e entirely loft his fight. Not that he had done 
any thing to occafion it, nor was it to be imputed to the ' 
caprice of * fortune, but it feems to have been owing to a 
H 4 family 

Plutarch here hints at U) opinion which v as very prevalent among . 
"c jagaa», thai if any perfon. was Cgnally^favourcd with fuccefs, there * 

would ' 
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family wcaknefs and diforder, which operated together 
with the courfe of time. For feveral of his relations are 
faid to have loft their fight in the fame manner, having it 
gradually impaired by years. But Athanis tells us, not- 
withftanding, that during the war with Hippo and Mamer- 
cus, and while he was before Millse, a white fpeck appeared ^ 
on his eye, which was a plain indication that blindnefs was 
coming on. However, this did not hinder him from con- 
tinuing the fiege, and profecuting the war, until, he got 
the tyrants in his power. But, when he ^as returned to 
Syracufe, he laid down the command immediately, and ex- 
cufed himfelf to the people from any farther fervice, as he 
had brought their affairs to a happy concluiion. 

It is not to be wondered, that he bore his misfortune 
without repining J but it wp^ really admirable to obferve 
the honour and refpedt which the Syracufans paid him 
when blind. - They not only vifited him conftantly them- 
felves, but brought all ftrangers who fpent fome time 
amongft them, to his houfc in the town, or to that in the 
country, that they too might have the pleafure of feeing 
the deliverer of iSyracufe. And it was their joy and their 
pride that he chofe to fpend his days with them, and de- 
Ipifed the fplendid reception which Greece was prepared to 
give him, on account of his great fuccefs. Among the 
many votes that were paffcd, and things that were done in 
honour of him, one of the moft ftriking was, that decree 
of the people of Syracufe, " That whenever they (hould be 
*' at war with a foreign nation, they would employ a 
*' Corinthian general.'" Their method of proceeding, too, 
in their affemblies, did honour to Timoleon. For they 
decided fmaller matters by themfelves, but confulted him 
in the more difficult and important cafes. ' On thefe occa- 
lions he was conveyed in a litter through the market-place 
to the theatre j and when he was carried in, the people 
faluted him with one voice, as he fate. He returned the 
civility, and having paufed a while to give time for their 
acclamations, took cognizance of the affair, and delivered 
his opinion. The affembly gave their fandion to it, aird 
then his fervants carried the litter back through the theatre j 
and the people having waited on him out with loud ap- 

plaufes, 

would fome misfortune happen, to counter-balance it. This they im- 
puted to the envy of fome malignant demon. 
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pJaafesy dlfpatched the reft of the public bufinefs without 
him. 

With Co much refpedl and kindnefs was the old age of 
Timoleon cherilhed, as that of a common father ! and at 
lad * he died of a flight illnefs co-opjcratlog with length o£> 
years. Some time being given the Syracufans to prepare 
for his funeral, and- for the neighbouring inhabitants and- 
firangers to aflemble, the whole was conducted with great 
magnificence. The bier fumptuoufly adorned, was carried 
byjoung. men feleded by the people, over the ground 
where the palace and caille of the tyrants ftopd, before 
they were demoli(hed. It was followed by many thoufands • 
of men and women/ in the meil pompous folemnity, 
crowned with garlands and clothed in white. The lamenta- 
tions and tearsif mingled with the praifes of the.deceafed, . 
fiiowed that the honour now paid him was not a matter of 
courfe, or compliance with a duty enjoined, but the tefti- 
mony of real forrow and fincere aflfc£Hon. - At laft, the 
bier being placed upon the funeral pile, Demetrius, who 
had the loudeil voice of all their heralds, wasdirefled to • 
make proclamation, as follows : -'* The people of Syracufe 
" inter Timoleon the Corinthian, the fon of I'imodemus, 
" at the expence of two hundred tnirue: they honour him, 
"moreover, through all time with anntial games, to be - 
" celebrated with performances in mufic, horfe-racing and • 
" wreftlingj as the man who deliroyed tyrants, fubdued 
**^ barbarians, repeopled great cities which lay defolate, and - 
**^ reftor^d ta the Sicilians their laws and privileges.'? 

The body was interred,' and a monument erefted for him ^ 
in the market-pjace,- which they afterwards furrounded 
with portico's and other buildings fuitablc to the purpofe, 
and then made it a place of exercife for their youth, under 
the name of l^imoUonteum. They continued to make ufe : 
of the forn^ of government and the- laws that he eftabliftied, 
and this infured their t happinefs for- a.-long .courfe of • 
ytars. > 

He: FATJLUS.^ 



• He died the laft year of the hundred and tenth 'Olympiad, three ^^ 
hnndred and thirty.fire years before the Chrifiian era. 
f This profperity. was interrupted aUout thirty ycaFLaftcr, by.tbc>^ 

crueltieB of Agathoclee, 



^^ 
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PAULUS JEMILIUS. 

TfT^HEN I firft applied myfclf to the writing of thefe 
lives, it was for the fake of others, but I purfuc 
that ftudy for my own fake 5 availing myfclf of hlftory as of 
a mirror, from which I learn to adjuft and regulate my 
ownconduft. For it is like living and convcrfing with 
thefe illuftrious men, when I invite, as it were, and receive 
them, one after another, under my roof j when I confider 
hpw^reat and wonderful they were *, and feledt from theuF^ 
actions the moft memorable and glorious. 

, Ye go^i ! what greater. pleafure } 
What happier road to vii tue f 

t Democritus has a pofifioh in his philofophy, utterfy; 
falfe indeed, and leading to endlefs fuperflitions, that there 
are phantafms or images continually floating in the air, 
forae propitious, and fome unlucky, and advifes us to pray^ 
that fome may'ftrike upon our fenfes, as aie agreeable to 
and perfective of our nature, and not fuch as have a ten« 
dency to vice and error. For my part, inftead of this, I 
fill my mind witH the fublime images of the bed and greated 
men, by attention to hiftory amd biography ^ and if I con^. 
trad any blemifhor ill cuftora from other company which 
I am unavoidably engaged in, I correal and expel them, byr 
calmly and difpaflionately turning my thoughts to thefe cx-» 
coUent examples. For the fame purpofe, 1 now put in. 
your hands the life of Timoleon the Corinthian, and that 
of iEmilius Paulus, men famous i\ot only for theif virtues, 
but theic fuccefs'j infomuch that they have left room to 
doubty whether their great atchievcments were not more 
owing to their good fortune than their prudence. 

Moft writers agree, that the^Emilian family was one of 
the moft ancietH among thie Roman nobility : and it is 

aflerted; 
.*■ irrt m •*•{ Tt I ■ ■■■ Hqm. IL xxix. vcfi 6*9. 

f Democritus held that vlfible - objSAs produced their image in tha - 
ambient air, which image produced a fecond.and a fccond a third ftilt . 
lefs than. the focmeryand ^o on till the UH produced its counterpart in 
the eye. This he £iippo(ed the procefs of the a& of vifioit. But ht 
vceol on ,to what was infiditely more ablurd. He maintained that 
thought was formed, according as thofe images ilruck upon the imaging ^ 
tioD i th»t of thefe there were feme good and fome evil; that the good , 
produced virtuous thoughts in us, and the evil the contrary. 
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ftfferted, that the founder of It, who alfo left it his furname, 
was * Mamercus 'the fon of f Pythagoras the philofophcr, 
who, for the peculiar charms and graccfulncfs of his elocu^ 
tion was called .^milius^ fuch, at l^aft, is the opinion of 
thofe who fay that Numa was educated under Pythagoras, 

Thofe of this family that % didinguifhed themfelvcs,' 
found their attachment tovirtue generally bleft with fuccefs. 
And not with (landing the ill fortune of Lucius Paulus at 
Cannae, he fliowed on that occafion both his prudence and- 
his valour. For, when he could not diffuade- his- colleague 
from fighting, he joined hka in the combat, though much 
againft his v^ill, but did not partake with him in his flight : 
on the contrary, when he who plunged them in the danger, • 
deferted the £eld, Paulus flood his ground, and fell bravely- 
amidil the enemy, with his fword in his hand. 

This Paulus had a daughter named /Emilia, who was' > 
married to Scipiothe Great, and a fon called Paulus, whofe- 
feiftory I am now writing. 

At the time he made his appearance in the. world, { Rome, 
abounded in men "^ho were celebrated for their virtues and-* 
other excellent accompliihments 5 and even among thefc 
jEmilius made a diftinguiflied figure, without purfuingthe 
fame iludies, or fetting out in the fame track, with the- 
young nobility of that age. - For he did not exercifc himfelf 
in pleading caufcs, nor could he floop to-falute, to folicit • 
and carefs the people, which was the method that mo ft men ^ 
took who aimed at populafity. Not but that he had talents 
from nature to acquit himfelf well in either of thefe refpe6ls, 
but he reckoned the honour that flows from valour, from 
jufticre and probity, preferable to bothj and in thefe virtues ■ 
fee foon furpaffed all the young men of his time. - 

The liift of the gi;eat offices of Hate for which he was a * 
candidate, was that oi adile^ and' he carried it againft 
twelve compctitors,-who, we are told, were all afterwards 

H 6- confuls." • 

* See the life of Numa. • 

t He is called Pythagoras the phiiofopber, to diftioguiih him ■from ^' 
Fythago|ras the famed wreftler. 

\ From Lucius ^milius, who w^s conful in the year of Rome two 
hundred and fcvetity, and overcame the Volfctans, • to JLuciui Faulut, 
who was father to Paulus ^^miltus, and who fell at Caniis,- ia the year 
of Rome five hundred and thirty •f<fvcn, there were many of thofe 
^milii renowned for their vi^lories and triumphs.; 

§'In that period we find the Sempronii,the Alhiiii, the Fabii Maximi^ 
the Mardelli, the Scipios, the Fulvii, Salpitii, Ccthe|^i, Metelii; and ^ 
other gr^eat and excellent med. 
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conful^r And when he was appointed one of the augurs, 
whom the Romans employ in the infpeftion and care of 
divination by the flight of birds, and by prodigies in the 
air, he ftudied fo attentively the ufages of his country, and 
acquainted himfelf fo perfe^ly with the ancient ceremonies 
of religion, that what before was only confidered as an 
honour, and fought for on account- of tho * authority 
annexed to it, appeared in his hands to be one of the 
principal arts. Thus he confirmed the definition which is 
given by fome philofophers, That religion is the fcience- of 
worjhipping the gods. He did every thing with fkill and 
application j he laid afide all other concerns while he attended 
to this, and made not the lead omifTion or innovatiqn, but 
difputed with his ^colleagues about the fmalleft article, and 
infilled, that though the Deity might be fuppofed to be 
merciful, and willing to overlook fomeneglefl:, yet it was 
dangerous for the ft ate. to connive at and pafs by fuch things. 
For no man ever began his attempts againji government with 
an enormous crime ; and the relaxing in the fmalleft matters, 
hreahs down the fences of the greateft. *^ 

Nor was he lefs exaft in requiring and obferving the 
Roman military difcipline. He did not ftudy to be popular 
itt command, nor endeavour, like the generality, to make 
one commiflion the foundation for another, by humouring 
and indulging the f foldiery : but «s a prieft inftrufts the 
initiated with care in the facred ceremonies, fo he explained 
tTO thofe that w«re under him the rules and cuftoms of war ; 
and being inexorable, at the fame time, to thofe that 
tranfgreffed them, he re-eftabli(h'd his^ountry in its former 
glory. Indeed with him, the beating of an enemy was a 
matter of much left account, than the bringing of his coun- 
trymen to ftri^ difcipline, the one feeming to be the necef- 
fary conquence of the other. 

During the war which the Romans were engaged In with 
X Antiochus the Great, in the eaft, and in which } their 

moft 

• IThder pretence that the aufpices were favowablc or ethcrwife, 
the auguryhA^ it in their power to promote or put a flop to aujr pwblie 
^ffiiir whateVer. 

f The Roman foldiers were, at the feme time< citizens, who had 
vcrtes for the great employments, both civil and military. 

\ The warwith Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, began about 
the year of Rome five hundred and fixty-one, twency-four years after 
the battle of Canna. 

§ The conful Glabrio, and after him the two Scipios, the elder of 
\%hom was content to fcrvc as lieutenant under his brother. 

JLiv, 1. xxxvii. 
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moll experienced officers were employed, another broke 
out in the weft. There was a general * revolt in Spain ^ and 
thither /Bmilius was fent, not with fix ^iSidrs only ^ like 
other firceiors^ but with twice the number j which feemed 
to raile his dignity to an equality with the confular. He 
beat the barbarians f in two pitched battles, and killed 
thirty thoufand of theni : which fuccefs appears to have 
been owing to his generalfhip, in choofing the ground, and 
attacking the enemy while they were pafling a river ^ for 
by thefe means his army gained an eafy victory. He made 
himfclf matter of two hundred and fifty cities, which volun- 
tarily opened their gates : and having eflabliAied peace 
throughout the province, and fecured its allegiance, he 
returned to Rome, not a drachma richer than he went out. 
He never, indeed, was deiirous to enrich himfelf, but lived 
in a generous n^^nner on his own eflate, which Was fo far 
from being large, that, after his death, it was hardly fuffi- 
cient to anfwer his wife's dowry. 

His jfirft wife was Papiria, the daugliter of Papirius Mafo, 
a man prconfulslt dignity. After he had lived with her a 
long time in wedlock, he divorced her, though {he had 
brought him very fine children •, for fliC was mother to the 
illuftrious Sclpio, and to Fabius Maximus. Hiftory does 
not accjuaint us with the reafon of this. reparation; but with 
refped to divorces in general, the account which a certain 
Roman, who put away his wife, gave of his own cafe, feeras 
to be a juft one. When his friends remonftrated, and aiked 
him Was /he not chajie ? was Jhe not fair / was Jhe not 
fruitful ? he held out his (hoe, and faid,/f it not handfome? 
is it not new ^ yet none knows where it wrings hinty but he that 
wears it. Certain it is, that men ufually repudiate their 
, wives for great and vifible faults j yet fometimes, alfo, a 
peeviftinefs of temper, or incompliance of manners, fmall 
and frequent diftafles, though not diicerned by the world, 
produce the moll incurable aveifions in a married life f. 

^milius, 
• Spain had been reduced l\y Scipio Nafica. 

f Livy,xxxvii. 57, Ipeaks only of one battle, in which Paulus^mi. 
libs forced the en'renchmentsof the Spaniards, killed eighteen thoufand 
of them, and made three hundred prifoners. 

\ The very ingenious Dr. Robertfon mentions this frr quency of di-, 
vorces as one of the ncceffary rcafons for introducing the Chriftian reli- 
gion at that period of time when it was publifhcd to the world. ** Oj* 
•* vorces,** fays he," ©n very flight pretencc8,werc permitted both hy the 
■ ** Greek and Roman Icgiflators. And though the pure manners of thofc 
** republics rcftraincd for fgmc time the operation of fuch a pernicious 

J* ioftitution ; 
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iEmilius, thus feparatcd from Papiri^, married a fecon^f 
■wife, by whom he had alfo' two fons. Thefe he brougbr 
Tip in his own houfc 5 the fons of Papiria being adopted into* 
the grcateft and moft noble families in Rome, the elder 
by Fabius Maximus, who was Bvt times conful, and the- 
younger by his coufin-gcrman, the fon of Scipio Africanus,' 
who gave him the name of Scipio. One of his daughters 
was married to the fon of Cato, and the other to JEUas 
Tubcro, a man of fuperior integrity, and who, of all the- 
Romans, knew beft how to bear poverty. There ^ivere nor 
lefs than fixtccn of the ^lian family and name, who had* 
oftly a fmall houfc, and one farm' amongft them 5 and in 
this houfe they all lived with their wives and many children.- 
Here dwelt the daughter of ^triilius, who had been twice 
conful, and had triumphed twice, not aflbamed of her 
bufband's* poverty, but admiring that ' virtue which kept- - 
him poor. Very diflferent is the behaviour of brothers, and 
other near relations, in thefe days> who, if theirpofieffionJ 
be not feparate'd by extenfive countries, or at leaft fivers- 
and bulwarks, are perpetually at varianff about them.* Sa 
much inftrvidlion does hiftory ibggefl to the confideratioB" 
of thofe who are willing to pro6t by it ! " 

* When iEmilius was created conful, he went upon an.- 
expedition againft the Ligurians, whofe country lies at the- 
foot of the Alps, and who are alfo called Liguftines : a bold • 
and martial peoj^le, that learnt the art of war of the Romans^ 
by means of their vicinity* For they dwelt in the cxtremi-J 

. ties 
inftitution ; though the virtue of prWate perfons feldom aliiufed the. " 
** indulgence that the legiilator allowed them, yet no fooner had the 
** eftabliftiment of arbitrary power, and the progTcfs of luxury, vitiated 
*• the tafte of men, than the law, with regard to divorce, was found to • 
** be amongft the worft corruptions that prevailed in that abandoned 
•*- age; The facility of reparations, rendered married persons carelcfs of 
" - pra&ifing or obtaining thofe virtues which render domeftic lifeeaff 
•* and delightful. The education of their children, asthe parendt were 
" not mutually endeared, or infeparably conneded, were generally di(« 
** regarded, as each parent considered it but a partial care, which might 
•* with equal Juftice devolve on the other. JMairiag*, inftead of rc- 
" ftraining, added to -the violence of irregular defire, and under a legal 
'* title became the vilefc and moft fliamelefs proftitution. From all 
** thefe caufes, the marriage-ftate fell into difreputation and contempt, 
'•* and it became neceffary to force men by penal laws into' a fociety 
•* where they ezpedted no fecurc or lafting happinefs., Among the Ro- 
" mans, domtftic corruption grew, of .a fudden, to an incredible height. 
^ And, perhaps, in the hiftory of mankind, we can £nd no parallel to 
" the undifguifed impurity and licentiouftiefs of that age. It was in 
" good time, therefore,** &c. &.t, 

* It was the year following that he went againft the Ligurians. 
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tics of Italy, bordering upon that part of tlic Alps which 
is wafhed by the Tufcan fea, juft oppofite to Africa, and 
were mixed with the Gauls and Spaniards, who inhabited 
the coaft. At that time they had likcwifc fome ft^eogth at 
fea, and their corfairs plundered and deftroyed the mer- 
cbant-fliips as far as Jthe Pillars of Hercules. They had aa 
army of forty thoufand men to receive Emilias, who came 
but with eight thoufand at the moll. He engaged them, how- 
ever, though five times his number, routed them entirely, 
and {hut them up within their walled towns. When they 
» were in thefe circumfta^ices, he oflfered them rcafonablc 
and moderate terms. For \ht Romans did not choofc 
utterly to cut ofiF the people of Liguria, whom they confi* 
dercd as a bulwark agaihft the Gauls, who were always 
hpvering over Italy. The Ligurians, confiding in ^mi- 
lius, delivered up their fhips and their towns. He only 
razed the fortifications, and then delivered the cities to 
them again 5 but he carried oflF their (hipping, leaving them 
not-a veffcl bigger than thofe with three ranks, of oars j 
and he fet at liberty a number of prifoner's whom they had 
made both at fea' and land, as well 'Romans as Grangers. 

Such were the memorable a£lions of his firft confulflup. 
After which he often expreffed his defire of being appoint- 
ed again ^to the fame high office, and even flood'candidatQ 
for it ^ but, meeting with a repulfe, he folicited it no more^ 
loftead of that, he applied himfelf to the difcharge of his 
fundlion as augur ^ and tQk.the education of his fons, not 
only in fuch arts as had be^n taught in Rome, and thofe 
that he had learnt himfelf/ but alCi.in the genteeler arts of 
Greece. To this purpofe he not only entertained mafters 
who could teach them grammar, logic, and rhetoric, but . 
fculpture alfo, and painting, together with fiich as were- 
billed in breaking and teaching horfes and dpgs, and were 
to iafku^S^ them in riding and hunting. When no public 
^airs hindered him, he^himfelf always at;tended their fto- 
dies and exercifes. In fhort, he was.'the moil indulgent pa- 
rent in Rome. 

As to public aflFairs, the Romans were then engaged in 

a^ * Wa^ with Perfcus, king of the Macedonians, and they 

^ imputed 

• This fefcofld Macedonian war with Pftrfctw,- began in the year of 
Romeyfive hundred and eighty-two, a hundred and fixty-nine -ycar> 
ocfore the Chriftianr.era. 
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imputed it • either to the incapacity or cowardice of their 
generals that the advantage was on the enemy's fide. For 
they who had forced f Antiochus the Great to quit the reft 
of Afia, driven him beyond mount Taurus, confined him 
to Syria, and made him think himfelf . happy if he could 
purchafe his peace with J fifteen thoufand talents- j they who 
had lately vanquithed J k.i«g Philip in Theflaly, and de- 
livered the Greeks from the Macedonian yoke ; in (hprt, 
they who had fubdued Hannibal, to whom no king could - 
be compared either for valour or power, thought it an in- 
tolerable thing to be obliged to contend with Perfcus upon 
equal terms, as i£ be coiHd be an adverfary.able to cope 
•with them, who only brought into the field the poor remains 
of his father's routed forces. In this, however, the Romans 
■were deceived v for they knew not that Philip, after this 
defeat, had raifed a much more numerous and better dif- 
ciplined army, than he had before. It may not be amifs 
to explain this in a few wordsj beginning at fhe fountain 
head. || Antigonus, the mofl powerful among the generals- 
and fucceffors of Alexander,- having gained for himfelf and 
his defceiidants the title of king, had a fon named Deme- 
trius, whowas father to Antigonus, furriamed Gonatas. Go" 
natas had a fon'named Demetrius, who, after a fhort reign, , 
left a young fon called Philip-, The Macedonian nobility, • 
dreading the confufion, often confequent upon a minority,- 
fet up Antigonus, coufinto the deceafed king, and gave 
him, his widow, the mother of Philip, to-*wife. At firft 
they made him only regent and general, but afterwards 
finding that he-^Vas a moderate ^nd public-fpirited man, 
they declared him king. He it was that had the name of 

Doforif. 

* Thofe generals were PrLicinins Craflus, aft^r him Ai Hoftilius' 
Mancinufi and then Q^MartiusPhilippus, who dragged the war hear- 
vily on during the three years of their confulihip. 

t Seven tecir years bdfor«. 

I Livy fays twelve thoulandy which were to be paid in twelve yearsf 
hy a thoufand talents a year. - 

§ This fervice was performed by Qnin^ius Flaminius, who defeated 
Philip in Thefialy, killed eight thoufand of his men upon the fpot,took 
five thoufand prifoners, and after his vi<5^ory caufed proclan^tion to* be 
mad£ by an herald at the Ifthmean games that Greece wasTree. 

II This Antigonus killed Eum^nes, and took Babylon from Selencus; 
and when his fon'Demetrius had overthrown Ptolemy's^eet at Cyprus, 
he, the firft of all Alexander's fucceffors,^ prefamcd to wear a diadem, 
and affumed the title of king. 
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* Dofotiy becaufe h« was always promifing, but never per- 
formed what he promifed. . After him, Philip mounted 
the throne 5 and, though yet but a youth, foon (howcd^ 
himfelf equal to the greateft of kings, fo that it was be- 
lieved he would reftiore the crown of Macedon to its an- 
cient dignity, and be the only man that could flop the 
progrefs of the Roman power, which was now extending - 
itfelf oyer all the world. But being beaten at Scotufa by 
Titus Flaminius, his courage funk for the prefent \ and 
promifing to receive fucli terms as the Romans (hould im- 
pofe, he was glad to come off with a moderate fine. But 
rccoUefting himfelf afterwards, he could not brook the 
difljonour, • To reign by the courtefy of the Romans, ap- 
peared to him more fuitable to a Have, who minds nothing 
but his plcafures, than to a man who has any dignity of 
fentiment, and therefore he turned his thoughts to war, 
but made his preparations with great privacy and caution. 
For, fuffering the towns that were near the great roads 
and by the fea to run to decay and to become half defo- 
late, in order that he might be held in contempt by the 
enemy, he colleded a great force in the higher provinces 5 
and filling the inland places, the towns and caflles with 
arms, money and men fit for fervice, without making any 
ihow of war, he had his troops always in readinefs for it, 
like fo many wreftlers trained and exercifed in fecret. 
For he had in his arfenal arms for thirty thoufand men, in 
his garrijons eight millions of meafures of wheat, and mo- 
ney in his coffers to defray the charge of maintaining ten 
thoufand mercenaries for ten years, to defend his country. 
But he had not the fatisfadion of putting thefe defigns in 
execution J for he died of grief and a broken heart, on 
difcovering that he had unjuftly put Demetrius, his more 
worthy fon, f to death, in confequence of an accufation 
preferred by his other fon, Perfeus. 

Perfeus, who furvived him, inherited, together with the' 
crown, his father's enmity to the Romans 5 but he was not 
equal to fuch a burthen, on account of the littlenefs of his 
capacity, and the meaftnefs of his manners, avarice being 
the principal of the many pafTions that reigned in his dif- 
tempered heart. It is even faid, that he was not the fon of 
Philip, but that the wife of that prince took him, as foon 

as 

* hofon fignifies 'will gi'vt, 

t This flory is finely cmbcUiihcd in Dr. Y oung's tragedy of >i&tf Sroibevu 

^ I 
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as he was born, from his mother, who was a fempflrefs of 
Argos^' named Gnathasnia, and pafied him upon her hufband 
as her own. And the chief reafon of his compailing the 
death of his brother, feemed to have been his fear that the 
royal houfe, having a lawful heir, might prove him to be 
fuppoiititious. £ut though he was of fuch an abjed and 
ungenerous difpofition, jet, elated with the profperous Si- 
tuation of his aflfairs, he engaged in war with the Romans» 
and maintained the confiidl a long while, repulfing feveral 
of their fleets and armies, commanded by men of confular 
dignity, and even beating fome of them. Publius Licinius 
was the firfl that invaded Macedonia ^ and him he. • de- 
feated in an engagement of the cavalry, killed two thou- 
fand five hundred of his bed men, and took fix hundred 
prifbners. He furprifed the Roman fleet which lay at an- 
chor at Ormeum, took twenty of their llore ihips,/unk the * 
reft that' were loaded with wheat, and made himfelf mafter 
-befides of four gallies, which had each five benches of oars. 
He fought alfo another battle, by which he drove back the 
conful Hoflilius, who was attempting to enter his kingdom 
by Elimia ^ and w)ien the fame general was ftealtng in by 
the way of Theffaly, he prefented himfelf before him, but 
the Roman did not choofe to ftand the encounter.. And as^ 
if this war did not fufficiently employ him, or the Romans 
alone were not an enemy refpeftable enough, he went upon 
an expedition againft the Dardanians, in which he cut in 
pieces ten tdoufand of them, and brought off much booty. 
At the fame time,- he privately folicited the Gauls, who 
dwell near the Danube, and who are called Baftarnae. 
Thefe were a warlike people, and ftrong in cavalry. He 
tried the Illyrians too, hoping to bring them to join him 
by means of Gentius their king 5 and it was reported that 
the barbarians had taken his money, under promiie of 
making an inroad into Italy, by the lower Gaul, along the 
coaft of the Adriatic f . 

When 

* hiTy has giTcn us a dcfcription of this a^ion, at the eod of hi» 
forty-fecond book. Perfcus offered peace to thofc he had beaten upon 
as eafy conditions as if he himfelf had been overthrown, but the Ro* 
tnans refufed it : They made it a rule, indeed, never to make peace 
when beaten.' The rule proved a wife one for that people, but can 
never be univerfally adopted. 

f He praAifcd alfo with Eumenes kiiig of Bithynia, and caufed rc- 
prefcntations to be made to Antiochus king of Syria, that the Romans 
vere equally enemies to all kings : But Eumenes demanding fifteen 

iMindred 
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When this news vvas brought to Rome, the people 
thought proper to lay a^de all regard to intereft and foli- 
citation in the choice of their generals, and to call to the 
command a man of underilanding, £t for the diredion of 
great affairs. Such was Paulas i^milius ^ a man advanced 
in years indeed (for he was about thrcefcore) but flill in 
his full ilrength, and furrounded wkh young fons and fons- 
in-laWy and a number of other confiderable relations and 
friends, who all perfuaded him to liden to the people, that 
called him to the confulfhip.. At firfl he received the offer 
of the citizens very coldly, though* they went fo far as ^o 
court and even to entreat him j for he was now no longer 
iambitious of that hpnour : 'But, as they daily attended at 
liis gate, and loudly called upon him to make his appearance 
I :n the forum f he was at length prevailed upon, When he 
put himfelf among the candidates, lit looked not like a 
man who fued for the confulfliip, but as one who brought 
fuccefs along with him ; And when, at the reqeufl of the 
citizens, he went down into the Campus Marttus, they all 
rjcceived him with fo entire a confidence and fuch a cordial 
regard, that, upon their creating him conful the fecond 
time, they would not fuffer the lots to be caft for the pro- 
vinces, * as ufual, but voted him immediately the diret^ion 
of the war in Macedonia. It is faid, that after the people 
bad appointed him commander in chief againil Perfeus, 
and condudled him home in a. very fplendid manner, he 
found his daughter Tertia, who was yet but a child, in 
tears. Ujion this, he took her in his arms, and afked her^ 
*' Why (lie wept rl" The girl, embracing and kifling him, 
faid, ** Know you not then, father, that Perfeus is dead ?" 
meaning a little dog of that name, which Qic had brought 
up. To which ^milius replied, " 'Tis a lucky incident, 
*' child J I accept the omen." This particular is related, 
by 'Cicero in his treatife on divination. 

It was the cuftom for thofe that were appointed to the 
confulfhip, to make their acknowledgments to the people 
in an agreeable fpeech from the rqftrum, -^milius, having 
affembled the citizens on this occafion, told them, " He 
" had applied for his former confulfliip, becaufe he wanted « 

** a com- 
huiidred talents, a flop was put to the negociatioa. The very treating^ 
however, with Perfeus, occadoned ao inveterate hatred between the 
Romans and their old. friend Eumeoes; but that hatred was oi do fer* 
vice to Perfeus. 

* Livy.f^iys the contrary. 
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*^ a command, but ia this they had applied to him, be- 
" caufe they wanted a commander j and therefore, at pre- 
*' fent, he did not hold himfelf obliged to them. If they 
*' could have the war better dire^ed by another, he would 
** readily quit the employment ; but if they placed their 
^' confidence in him, he expe6ied they would not interfere 
** with his orders, or propagate idle reports, but provide 
** in filence what was neceffary for the war j for, if they 
*' wanted to command their commanders, their expeditions 
** would be more ridiculous than ever." It Is not eafy to 
exprefs how much reverence this fpeech procured himirom 
the citizens, and what high expedations it produced of the 
event. They rejoiced that they had paffed by thefmooth- 
tongued candidates, and made^hoice of a general who 
had fo much freedom of fpeech and fuch dignity of man- 
ner. Thus the Romans fubmitted like-fervants to reafon 
and virtue, in order that they might one day rule, and be- 
come maflers of the world. 

That Paulus ^milius, when he went upon the Mace- 
donian expedition, had a profperous voyage and journey, 
and arrived with fpeed and fafety in the camp, 1 impute 
to his good fortune ^ but when I /confider how the wai 
was condudedt and fee that the greatnefs of his courage^ 
the excellence of his counfels, the attachment of his friends, 
his ^prefence of mind and happinefs in expedients in times 
of danger, all contributed to his fucceis, I. cannot place his 
great and diftinguifhed anions to any account but his own» 
Indeed, the avarice of Per feus may poflibly be looked up- 
on as a fortunate <;ircumftance for Amilius, iinc& it blaft- 
cd and ruined the great preparations and elevated hopes of 
the Macedonians, by a mean regard to money. For the 
Bailarnae came, at his requefl, with a body of ten thoufanE 
horfe, * each of which had a foot foldier by his fide, and' 
they all fought for hire 5 men they were that knew not how 
to till the ground, to feed cattle, or to navigate (hips, but 

whofc 

• Livy (xliv. a6.) has well defcribed this horfetnata and his foot- 
Cbldier. He fays, ** There came ten thoufand horfe, and as many foot,. 
« who kept pace with the horfe, and when any of the cavalry were 
** unhorfed, they mounted, and went into the ranks." They were the 
fame people with thofc defcribed by Caefar in the firft book of his Com- 
mentaries, where he is giving an account of Arioviftus^s army. As foon 
as Perfeus had intelligence of the approach of the Baflarns, he fent 
Antigpnus to congratulate Clondicus their king. Clondicus made an- 
fwer, that the Gauls could not march a ftep farther without money;, 
which PcrfeuA in his avarice and ill policy rcfuiied to advance. 
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vrhofe fole profeHion and employment was to fight and to 
conquer. When thefe pitched their tents in Medica, and 
mingied with the king's forces, who beheld them tall in 
tbeir perfons, ready beyond expreflion at their -exercifes, 
lofty and full of menaces againft the enemy, the Macedo- 
nians were infpired with frelh courage and a flrong opinion, 
that the Romans would not be able to ftand againil thefe 
mercenariesi but he terrified both at their looks and at their 
ilrange and aftoniQiing motions. 

After Per feus had filled his people with fuch fpirits and 
hopes, the barbarians demanded of him a thoufand pieces 
of gold for every officer ^ but the thoughts of parting with 
fuch a fum almofl turned his brain, and in the narrownefs 
of his heart, he refufed it|pand broke off the alliance ^ as if 
he had not been>at war with the Romans, but a fteward for 
them, who was to give an exa6^ account of his whole expences 
to thofe whom he was a6ling againft. * At the fame time 

the 

* Wc agree vrMh the editor of the former Englifti tranilation, that 
the original here is extremely corrupted, and very difficult to be reftorcd; 
and that it feems improbable that the Romans fhould have an army of 
an hundred thoufand men in Macedonia. But the improbability iefTens, 
if we coniider that Pauius ^milius applied on this occafion to the allies, 
cfpccially the Achzans, fOr what forces they could fpare, and if we take 
in thofe that a^ed on board the Roman fleet, ^milius, indeed, jud 
before the battle, exprelTcs his apprehenfions,from the enemy's fuperio- 
ritjr in numbers ; and it is true, that he had none to depend upon but 
the Romans, who were comparatively- few. As for his Grecian allies, 
he could not place much confidence in them, becaufe it was their interefl: 
that the kingdom of Macedon fhould ftand ; and, in faift, when that fcU, 
fcTcre tribunals were fet up in Greece, and the ihadow of liberty, which 
remained to it, was loft. 

That tranflation, however, has given a turn to the paflage quite dif- 
ferent from the fenfe that may be gathered from the Greek and the 
whole context. It runs thus — -^For though he bad made fuch vafi prepara^ 
tUnjy tbougb be bad money in'ibe treajury /ufficient to pay an hundred thoufand 
meuf &c How does this give us any idea of the Romans being in- 
firuiftors [Itta^KuXot] to Per feus in point of expence ? 

The Greek, in Bryan's edition, is xoci hieurx»>.us tt^f^tv txsna ; ol ax- 
^^S vra^afjcstftiff rotf ^«« fAUfietiuv fio'etv n^foivfiivmt %eu xrafi^tttreu rxit 

An anonymous manufcript copy has it thus*— oi; etnv rns w«g«/- 
mtnii^ [tv] 2i«« fiu^ie^ts, &c. 

But Mtu is a bad alteration, becaufe it implies that fuch immenfe 
forces were collected without ^ny (lores or providons for them; and the 
word r» we have put in brackets, becaufe it has nothing to do there. If 
the corre<5liort wasi made by fome librarian, probably he thought the word 
•nw figniiSes bcfidcs, whereas it fignifies only without. 
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the example of the enemy pointed out to him better things; 
for, befides their other preparations, they had an hundred 
thoufand men collected and ready for their ufe j and^yet he 
having to oppofe fo coniiderable a force, and an armament 
that was maintained at fuch an extraordinary expence, 
counted his gold and fealed his bags, as much afraid to 
touch them as if they had belonged to another. Anci yet 
he was not defcended from any Lydian or Phoenician mer- 
chant, but allied to Alexander and Philip, whofe maxim it 
was to procure empire with money ^ and not money by empire^ 
and who, by purfuing that maxim, conquered the world. 
For it was a common faying, " That it was not Philip, 
** but Philip's gold, that took the cities of Greece." As 
for Alexander, when he went U|K)n the Indian expedition, 
and faw the Macedonians dragging after them a heavy and 
unweildy load of Pcrfian ^Yealth, he firft fet fire to the royal 
carriages, and then perfuaded the reft to do the fame to 
theirs, that they might move forward to the war, light and 
unencumbered : Whereas Perfeus, though he and his chil- 
dren and his kingdom overflowed with wealth, would not . 
purch^fe his prefervation at the expence of a fihall part of 
it, but was carried a wealthy captive to Rome, and (howed 
that people what immenfe< fums he had faved and laid up 
for them. 

Nay, he not only deceived and fent away the Gauls, but 
- alfo impofed upon Gehtius king of the lUyrians, whom he 
prevailed with to join him, in confideration of a fubHdy of 
three hundred talents. He went fo far as to order the money 
to be counted before that prince's envoys, and fuffered them 
to put their feal upon it. Gentius, thinking his demands 
were anfwered, in violation of all the laws of honour and 
juftice, feized and imprifoned the Roman ambaffadors who 
were at his court. Perfeus now concluded that tl^ere was 
no need of money to draw his ally into the war, fince he 
had unavoidably plunged himfelf into it, by an open in- 
fiance of violence, and in an aft of hoftility which .would 
admit of no excufe, and therefore he defrauded the unhappy 
man of the three hundred talents, and without the leaft 
concern beheld him, his wife-and children, in a fhort time 
. after, dragged from their kingdom, by the Praetor Lucius 
Anicius, who was fent at the head of an army, againft Gentius, 
j^milius, having to do with fuch an adverfary as Perfeus, 
defpifed . indeed the man, yet could not but admire his 
preparations and his ilrength. For he had four thoqfand 

3 horfc, 
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torfc, and near forty thoufand foot who coxnpofed the 
phalanx : and being encamped at the fea-iide at the foot of 
mount Olympus, in a place that was perfe^ly inacceilible, 
and ilrengthened on every fide with fortifications of wood, 
he lay free from all apprehenfions, perfuaded that he (hould 
wear out the conful by protra6ling the time and exhaufling 
his treafures. But ^milius, always vigilant and attentive, 
weighed every expedient and method of attack ^ and per- 
ceiving that the foldiers, through the want of difcipline in 
time pad, were impatient of delay, and ready to di£(ate to 
their general things impofiible to be executed, he reproved 
them with gre^t feverity, ordering thend not to intermeddle, 
or give attention to any thing but their own perfons sind 
their arms, that they might be in readinefs to ufe their 
fwords as became Rpmans, when their commander fhould 
give them an opportunity. He ordered alfo the fentinels 
to keep watch without their * pikes, that they might guard 
the better againfl fleep, when they were fenfible that they 
had nothing to defend themfelves with againfl the enemy, 
who might attack them in the night. 

But his men complained the mod of want of water > for 
only a little, and that but indifferent, flowed, or rather came 
drop by drop, from fome fprings near the fea. In this ex« 
trcmity, ^milius, feeing mount Olympus before him, very, 
high and covered with trees, conje6lured from their ver- 
dure, that there mufl be fprings in it which would difcharge 
themfelves at the bottom, and therefore caufed feveral pits 
and wells to be dug at the foot of it. Thefe were foon filled 
with clear water, which ran into them with the greater 
force and rapidity, becaufe it had been confined before. ' 

Some, however, deny, that there are any hidden fources 
conilantly provided with water in the places from which it 
flows J nor will they allow the difcharge to be owing to the 
opening of a vein j but they will have it, that the water is 
formed infta^ntaneoufly, from the condenfation of vapours, 
and that by the coldnefs and prcffure of the earth a moift 
vapour is rendered fluid. For, as the breads of women are 
not, like vcfTels, ftored with milk always ready to flow, 
but prepare and change the nutriment that is in them into 

milk 5 

• Liivy fays, wthtut their Jhields : the reafon of which was this, the 
Roman flitelds being long, they might rc^ their heads upon them, and 
fleep (landing ^^Bmilius, however, made one order in favour of the 
foldiers upon guard; for he ordered them to be relieved at 0000, 
whereas before they ufed to be upon duty all day. 
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a battle, if he did not choofe to divide his army to * gairrifon 
his towns, and there expedt the enemy, who; when once 
entered into his country, could not be driven out without 
great (laughter and bloodlhed^ 

His friends reprefented to him, that his army was dill 
fuperior in numbers, and that they would fight with jfreat 
iwfolution in defence of their wives and children, and in 
light of their king, who was a partner in their danger. 
£ncouraged by this repre(entation, he fixed bis camp there^^ 
he prepared for battle, viewed the country, and afligned 
each officer his pod, as intending to meet the Ronaans when 
they came off their march. The fields where he encamped, 
was fit for the phalanx^ which required plain and even 
ground to a£l in ^ near it was a chain of little hills, proper 
K>r the light-armed to f etreat to, and to whe^ about from 
to the attack^ and through the middle ran the rivers ^fon 
and Leucus, which, though not very deep, becaufe it was 
the latter end of fummer, were likely to give the Romans 
fome trouble. 

\ ^milius having joined Nafica, marched in good order 
againfl the enemy. But when he faw the - difpofition and 
the number of their forces, he was ailohifhed, and ilood 
^ill to confider what was proper to. be done. Hereupon, 
the young officers, eager for the engagement, and particularly 
Nafica, fiuihed with his fuccefs.at mount Olympus, preffed 
up to him, and begged of him to lead them forward ybithout 
tielay. ^milius only fmiled, and faid, '* My friend, if 
** I was of your age, I (hould certainly»..do fo : but the 
^' many vi£iories I have gained, have made sK' obferve the 
'*' errors of the vanquiflicd, and forbid me tif give battle, 
*^ immediately after a march, to an army well drawn up 
** and every way prepared." 

Then he ordered the foremofl ranks, who were in fight 
of the enemy; to prefent a front,^ as if they were ready to 
engage, and the rear, in the mean time, to mark out a 
camp, and throw up intrenchments ; after which, he made 
the battalions wheel off by degrees, beginning with thofe 
next the foldiers at work, fo that their difpofition was 

infenfibly 

* His heft friencls advifed him to garrifon his firongeft cities with 
his beft troops, and to lengthen out the war, experience having ftown 
that the Macedonians were better able to defend cities, than the Romans 
were to take them; but this opinion the king rejcded from this 
cowardly principle, that perhaps the town he chofc for his refidence 
might be firft befieged. 

. ' ■ 3 
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inf^nfibly cbasged, and his whole axmy ei^amped without 
noife. 

When they had Tupped, and were thinking of nothing but 
going to rell, on a fudden the moon, which was then at full, 
and very high, began to be darkened, and,, after changing* 
into various colours, was at lafl totally * ecUpfed. The 
' Romans, -according to their cuflom, made a great noife by 
ilriking upon^ veflels of brafs,. and held up lighted faggots 
and torches in the air, in order to recall her light y but the 
Macedonians did no fuch thing *, horror and ailonifhmcnt 
feized their whole camp, and a ]whifper palTed among the 
multitude, that this appearance portended the fall of the 
king. As for iEmilius, he was not entirely unacquainted 
with this mattery he had heard of the ecliptic inequalities 
which bring the moon at certain periods, under the (hadow 
of the earth, and darken her, till (he has pad that quarter 
of obfcunty, and receives light from the fun again. Never- 
thelefs, as he was wont to afcribe moft events to the Deity, 
was a religious obferver of facrifices and of the art of di- 
vination, he offered up to the moon eleven heifers, as foon 
as he faw her regain her former luftre. At break of day, 
he alfo facrificed oxen to Hercules, to the number of twenty, 
without any aufpicious fign ; but -in the twenty-firft the 
deiired tokens appeared, and he announced vidlory to hisr 
troops, provided they t ftood upon the dcfenlive. At the 
fame time he vowed an hecatomb and folemn games in 
hondur of that god, and then commanded the officers to put 
the army in order of battle j ftaying, however, till the fun 
ihoald decline, and get round to the weft, left, if they 
came to aAion in the morning, it ftiould dazzle the eyes of 
1 2 his 

* Livy tells us, that Salptitius Gallus, one of the Roman tribunes 
forfitold this eclipfc ; firft to the corful, and then with his leave to the 
army, -whereby that terror which eclipfcs were wont to breed in ignorant 
minds, was entirely taken off, and thcToldiers more and moredifpofed 
to confide in officers of-foorrcatwifdom,andoffuch general knowledge. 
f Here we fee ^milius availed himfelf of augury, to "bring his 
troops the more readily to comply with what he knew was prudent. 
He was fenfibie of their eagerncfs and impetuofity, but he was fenfible, 
at the fame time, that coolnefs and calm valour was more neceffary to. 
be exerted againft the Macedonian pkalanx, which was not inferior in 
courage and difcipline to the Romans ; and therefore he told them, that 
the gods enjoined them to ftand upon the dtffendve, if they defired to 
be viAoriouB. Another reafon \^hy ^milius deferred the fight, was, 
as Plutarch tells us, becaufe the morning fiin was full in th^eyes of 
his foldiers. 
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his foldiers, he fat down the mean time in his tent, which 
was open towards the field and the enemy's camp. 

Some fay, that, towards ercninpf, he availed himfelf of 
an artifice, to make the enemy begin the fight. It feems 
he turned a hjorfe loofe without a bridle, and fent out ibme 
Romans to catch him, who were attacked while they were 
purfuing him, and fo the engagement began. Others fay, 
that the Thracians, commanded by one Alexander^ attacked 
a Roman convoy : that feven hundred Ligurians making 
up to its affidance, a (harpikirmKh epfued ^ and that larger 
reinforcements being fent to both parties, at lad the main 
bodies were engaged, i^milius, like a wife pilot, forefee- 
ing, by the agitation of both armies, the violence of the 
impending florm, came out of his tent, pafTed through the 
ranks, and encouraged his men. In the mean time, Nafica,* 
who had rode up to the place where the fkirmiih began, 
faw the whole of the enemy's army advancing to the charge. 

Firft of all marched the Thracians, whofe very afpe^ 
firuck the beholders with terror. They -were men of a- 
prodigious fize ; their fhields were white and gliflering ; 
their vefts were blackj their legs armed with greaves pand- 
as they moved, their long pikes, heavy (hod with iron, (hook 
on their right ihoulders. Next came the mercenaries, va- 
riouily armed, according to the manner of their refpedivc 
countries : with thefe were mixed the Paeonians. In fhe 
third place, moved forward the battalions of Macpdon, the 
flower of its youth, and the braveft of its fons : their new 
purple vefts and gilded arms, made a fplendid appearance. 
As thefe took their poft, the Chalchefpides movtd. out of 
the camp *, the field gleamed with the polifhed Heel and the^ 
brazen fhields which they bore, and the mountains re- 
eciioed tp their cheers. In this order they advanced, and 
that with fo much boldnefs and fpeed, that the * firft of 
their flain fell only two furlongs from the Roman camp. 

Asfoon as the attack was begun, ^milius advancing to 
the firft ranks, found that theforemoft of the Macedonians 
had ftruck the heads of their pikes into the fhields of the 
Romans, fo that it was impofTible for his men to reach their 
adverfaries with their fwords. And when be faw the reft 
of the Macedonians take their bucklers from their ihoulders, 
join them ciofe together, and with one motion prefent their 
pikes againft his legions, the ftrehgth of fuch a rampart, and 
the formidable appearance of fuch a front ftruck him with 

terror 
• The light armed. 
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renter and amazement. He^ never, indeed, faw a more 
dreadful fpedlacle, aad he often mentioned afterwards the 
imprellion it made upon him. However, he took care to 
(how a pleafant and cheerful countenance to his n^Da §»d 
even rode about without either helmet or brea(t-plate. Bi^ 
.the king of Macedon, as Polybius tells us,* as ibon as tl^ 
engagement was begun, gave way to his fears, and with* 
drew into the town, under pretence of facrificing to Her- 
jCules; a god that accepts not the timid ojSferings of cowards, 
nor favours any unjuil vows. And furely it is not juft, that 
the man who never ihoots ihould bear away the prize ^ that 
,hc who defcrts his pofk, ihould conquer ; that he who is 
defpicably indolent, (hould be fuccefsful^ or that a bad 
man ihould be happy. But the god attended to the prayers 
of i^milius y for he begged for vidory and fuccefs with 
.his fword in his hand, and fought while he implored the di- 
vine aid. Yet one * Poiidoniusy who fays he livid in thcic 
thncs, and was prefent at that action, in the hiiiory of Per- 
feos which he wrote in feveral books, afErms, that it was 
not oat of cowardice, nor under pretence of offering facri- 
.fice, that he quitted the field, but becaufe the day before 
the iight, he received a hurt on bis leg from the kick of a 
horfe 'j that when the battle came on, though very much 
.indifpofedy and diffuaded by his^ friends, he commsinded one 
of his horfes to be brought^ mounted him;^ and charged, 
without a breail-plate, at the head of the phaiansf.; and 
.that, amidii the ihower of miiiiVe weat>ons of all Hinds, he 
Wat ili'uck with a javelin of iron, not indeed with the point, 
but it glanced in fuch a manner upon his left iide« that it 
not only rent his clothes, but gave him a bruife in the iieih, 
the mark of which remained a- long .time.. This is whaft 
Poiidonius fays in defence of Perfeus. 

The Romans, who engaged the pba/anx^ being unable Xfi 
break it,^alius, a Pelignian^ ofiicer, fnatched the eniign of 
his company, and threw it among the enemy. Hereupon 
.the Pelignians ruihing forward to recover it, for the Italians 
look Upon it as a great crime and difgrace to abandon their 
ftandard, a dreadful confiift, and llaughtcr on both fides 

I 3 cnfued. 

• This could not be Pofidonias of Apamca, xvho wrote a continua* 
tion of Polybius's hi ft cry ; for that Pofidonius went to Rome during 
the confulihtp of Marcellus, a hundred and eighteen years after this 
battle. Plutarch indeed feems to have taken him either for a counter- 
feit, or a writer of no account, when he calls hira wi^ Pofidonlus, nvbo 
ttU*. us be iived at that time. 
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enfiied. The Romans attempted to cut the pikes of tbc 
Macedonians afunder with their fwords, to beat them back 
with their ftiields, or to put them by with their hands : but 
tbt Macedonians holding them fteady with both hands, 
Jlierced their adverfaries through their armour, for neither 
ihield nor corflet was proof againft the * pike. The Fe- 
lignians and Marrucinians were thrown headlong down, 
who without any fort of difcretion, or rather with a brutal 
fury, had expofed themfelves to wounds, and run upon 
certain death. The firft line thus cut in pieces, thofe that 
were behind were forced to give back, and though they did 
not fly, yet they retreated towards mount Olocrus. ^milius 
feeing this, rent his clothes, as Pofidonius tells us. He was 
reduced almofl to defpair, to find that part of his men had 
retired, and that the reft declined the combat with ^ffhalanx^ 
which, by reafon of the pikes that defended^t on all fides 
like a rampart, appeared impenetrable and invincible. But 
as the unevennefs of the ground and the large extent of tlie 
front would not permit their bucklers to be joined through 
the whole, he obferved feveral' interftices and openings iit 
the Macedonian line ^ as it happens in great armies, ac- 
cording to the diflFerent efforts of the combatants, who ia 
^one part prefs forward, and in another are forced to give 
back. For this reafon, he divided his troops, with all pof- 
iible expedition, into jiktoons, whiiJh he ordered to throw 
themfelves into the void fpaccs of the enemy's front ; and 
ib, not to engage with the whole at once, but to make ma- 
ny impreflions at the fame time in different parts. Thefe 
:J- orders being given by ^miiius to the officers, and by the 
officers to the foldiers, they Immediately made their way 
••between the pikes, wherever there was an opening; which 
was no fooner done, than fome took th« enemy in flank, 
vhere they wei»€ quite expofed, while others fetched a 
compafs, and attacked them in the rear ; thus was the 
phalanx foon broken, and its flrength, which depended 
upon one united effort, was bo more. When they came to 

fight, 

♦ This (hows the advantage which the pike has over the broad 
fword ; and the bayonet is (kill better, becaufe it give» the foldter the 
free ufe of bis mufquet, without being eocumbercd wkh a pike, and 
when fcrewcd to the mufquet, fupplies the place of a pike. 

,f On the firft appearance of thi«, Perfeus (hould have charged the 
Romans very brifkly with his horfe, and by that means have given his 
infantry time to recover themfclve* ; but inftead of t.hiS| they hMj 
jravidcd for their own fafety by aprccij;»i:dtc flight. 
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figibt, man with man, and party with'part^) the Macedonians 
iiadonlyfhort fwords toftrikethelongfhieldsof the Romans 
that reached from head to foot, and flight bucklers to op* 
pofc to the Roman fwords, which by rcafonof their yveigj^t 
and the force with which they were managed, piercQi 
through all their armour to their bodies ^ fo that they 
maintained their ground with difficulty, and in the end 
were entirely routed. 

It was here, however, that the greateft efforts were ma^le 
on. both fides ; and here, Marcus the fon of Cato, and 
Ibn-in-law to -^milius, after farprifing ads of valour, un« 
fortunately loft his fword. As he was a youth 'w^ho had 
received all the advantages of education, and who owed to 
(6 illuftrious a father extraordinary inftances of virtue, he 
was perfuaded that he had better die, than leave fuch a fpoil 
in the hands of his enemies.^ He, therefore, ilew through 
the ranks, and wherever he happened to fee any of his friends 
or acquaintance, he told them his misfortune, and begged 
their afliftance. A number of brave young men was thus 
colleded, who following their leader with equal ardour,. 
(bon traverfed their own army^, and fell upon the Macedo- 
nians* After a fiiarp confiid and dreadful carnage, the 
enemy was driven back, and the ground being left vacant, ' 
the Romans fought for the fword, which with much difRculty 
was found under a heap of arms and dead bodlesr Tranl^ 
ported With this fuccefs, they charged thofe that remained 
unbroken, with ftill greater eagernefs and fhouts of triumph. 
The three thoufand Macedonians, who were allfeled men, 
kept their flation, and maintained the fight, but at lafl 
were entirely cut off. The reft fled 5 and terrible was the 
flaughter of thofe. The field and the fides of the hills wercr 
covered with the dead, and the river Leucus, which the 
Romans croffed the day after the battle, was even theqf 
mixed with blood. For it is faid, that above twenty-five 
thoufand were killed on the Macedonian {idey whereas the 
Romans, according to Pofidonius, loft but one hundred ) 
Nafica fays, only fourfcore *» 

This great battle was foon decided, ft>r it began at the 
f ninth hour, and vi6lory declared herfelf before the tenth. 
The remainder of the day was employed in the purfuit^ 
1 4 whicb , 

I 

* Tffcicrly impoffible ! if the circaznflances of the fight arc coD&4ur<^ 
e4 1 but Livy*8 account is loft. 

t, Le, three io the afcernootti. 
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which was tontinucd for thcfptceof an hundred ati^ twenty 
furlongs,' fo that it was far in the night when they m»rftcdL 
The fierraots went with .torches to mj^et.their'roafters, and 
conduced them with ftiadts of joy, to their tents, which 
tliey had iUuminated, and adorned with crowns of * ivy 
and laurel. . ^ 

. But the general hirafelf was overwhelmed with grief. 
For, of the two fons that ferved under"him, the youngcd, 
whom he moft loved, and who,, of all the brothers, was 
pioft happily foiaied for virtue, was not to be found. H« 
was naturally brave and ambitious of honour, and withal f 
very young 5 he concluded, that his inexperience had en- 
gaged him too far.in thc.hotteft of the battle, and that he 
w^s certainly killed. The whole army were feniiblc of his 
forrow and diitrefe ;. and Icaviog their fopper, they ran out 
with torches, foroe to the general's tent, aaui feme oat of 
the trenches to fefek. him among the firft of the fiain. A 
profound melancholy reigned in the camp, whdlc the field 
vefouoded with the cries of thofe that called upon Scipio^ 
For, fo admirably had nature tcntpered him, ^at Ire was 
very early marked out by the worlds as a perfon beyood 
the reft of the youth, likely to excel in the artsiboUi of 
war and of civil' government. 

it was now very late, and he W3S almoft given up, wlien 
lie returned from the purfuit,. with two or three friends^ 
covered with the frefh blood of the iFoe, like a generovs 
young hound, carried too far by the charms of the chafe. 
This is that Scipio, who afterwards d'eftroyed Carthageand 
Numantia,. and was incomparably the firft, berth in viitoe 
nnd power, of the Romans of his tipae. Thus fortune did 
BOt choofe at prefent to make ^milius pay for the faToor 
ihe did him, but deferred it to another opportunity j and 
therefore he. enjoyed this vi6lory wkh full &tisfa6tion. 

As for Perfeus, he fled horn Pydna to Pella, with his 
cavalry which had fuffered no lofs. When the foot over- 
took 

' . * The Uurel wa& facred to Apollo, and the ivy to Qacchus. Bacchus, 

who is fomctirr.es fuppofed to be the fame with Hercules,- was 'a war- 
fior, and we read of his expedition into India. But the Roman cuftom 
of adomingr the tents of the viAors with ivy, the plant of Bacchus, 
might arife from a more fimple caufe; Caefar, in his third book of the 
Civil Wars, fays, that in Pompcy's camp he found the tent of LeHtulua 
and (bme others covered with iyy ; fo fure had they made themfelves 
of the vi«Slory. 

f Hfi. waa then in bis feventecnth year. 
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^hok them, they reproached them as cowards and traitors, 
pulled them off their Horfes, and wounded feVeralof them^ 
io that the king dreading the confequence of the tumult, 
-turned his horfe out- of the comition road, and, left he 
ihould be known, .wrapt up his purple robe, andput it be- 
fore him : he alio took olF^hig diadem, and carried it in his 
fa^nd, and that he might converfe the more conveniently • 
with his friends alighted from his horfe and led him. Bat 
they all flunk away from him by degrees ^ one under pre- 
tence of tying his (hoe, another of watering his horfe, and " 
a third of being thirfty hinrfelf : -not that they were fo - 
iinuch afraid 4>f the eoemy, as of the eruelty^rPerfeus, who, 
exafperated with hrs misfortunes, fought to lay the blame 
of his mifcarriage on any body but himfelf. . He entered 
Pella in the night, where he killed with his poinard Eu£lus • 
and JEudeus, two of hifr treafurers*, who, when they waited 
upon him had found faulr with fome of his^ proceedings, 
and provoked him by an unfeafonable liberty of admonition. 
Hereupon every body - forfook him, except Evander the 
Cretan, Archedan>us the ^tolian, and Neon the Boeotian ; 
nor did any of his foldiers follow him, but the Cretans, 
who were not attached to his perfon, but to his moocy, as 
bees are to the honey ccmb*'» ¥©r he carried great trcafure 
along-withhim, and * fuffered them to take out of it cups 
•and bowls, and other veffels of gold and fiiver, to the value 
of fifty talents. - But when he came to Amphipolis, and 
from thence tot Alepfus, his fears a little abating, he funk 
-.again into his old and inborn diftemper of avarice 5 he, 
lamented to his friends, that he had inadvertently given up 
\Q the Cretans fome of the gold plate of Alexander the 
Great, and he applied to thofe that had it, and even 
begged of them with tears, to return it him for the value 
in money. . Thofe' that knew liim we}l, eaiily difcovered 
that he was % playing ibe Cr^t(in 'with th^ Cfeiems ; but fuch 
ai were^revailed upon to give up the plate, loft all, for he 
never paid the money. Thus he got thirty talents from his 
Aiends, which foon after were to come into the hands'of his 
1 5 \ enemies, 

* H^'was afraid to give it thcia, left the Miicedo&itA<6 dut of fpite 
^flibuld take all the reft. ^ 

'. f A mauufcript copy has it Gaiepfua, probably apon the authoriry >* 
of Livy. 

I lt_wa8 an ancient proverb, tbt Ctaant un alv^ays itan, St. Paal,' 
has ^u^otcd it Xrom Callimschus. 
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enemies, and with thefe he failed to Samothrace, where ht 
took refuge at the altar of Caflor and Pollux *», 

-f The Macedonians have ali^a/s had the chara£ter of 
being lovers of their kings j btt now, as if the chief but- 
"wark of their conftitution.were broken down, and all were 
fallen with it, they fubmitted to ^milius, and in two days 
he was mafter of all Macedonia. This feems to give fome 
countenance to thofe who impute thefe events to fortune. 
A prodigy, which happened at Amphipolis tedified alfo 
the favour of the gods. The conful was offering facrifice^ 
there, and tt)e facred ceremonies were began, when a fia& 
of lightning fell upon the altar, and at once confumed and 
con fee rated the vi£Hm. But the (hare which fame bad ii^ 
this affair, exceeds both that prodigy and what they tell u* 
«f his good fortune. For, on the fourth day after Perfeus 
was beaten at Pydna,^as the people were at the equeftriaai 
games in Rome, a report was fuddenly fpread in the firft 
feats of the theatre, that ^milius had gained a great battle 
over Perfeus, and overturned the kingdom of. Macedon. 
The news was made public in a moment, the multitude 
clapped their hands and fet up great acclaraations, and k 
^ paffed current that day in the city. Afterwards, when it 
sippeared that it had no goad foundation^ the flory dropped 
for the prefent 5 but when, a few days after it was % cow- 
firmed beyond difpute, they could not but admire at the_ 
report which was its harbingei!, and the fidion which turn- 
ed to truth., . > 

In like manner it is &id tha^ an account of the battle of^' 
the Italians near the river Sagra^ was carried into Pelopon- 

Bfifos-. 

* He carried with bun tw^ thoufand talents. 

, t When Perfeus wa»at Amphipolis, being afraid^ that the inbabitanH- 
would take him and deliver him up totbe Romans, he came out with 
Philip the only child be had* with him, and having mounted the tri-^- 
buoal, began to fpeak ; bui hk teaii^s flowed £0 faft. that, after feverat- 
trials^ he found it impradicable to proceed. I^efcending again from this 
tribunal, he fpoke. to Evauder^wha then went up to fupply hi» plact, 
and began to fpeak; but the ficoj^lc wha hated. him, refuied.to hear 
him, crying oat, *' Be gone, be gone ;. we are refolved not to cxpoCer 
** o<irfeives, our, wives, and our children, fur your fakes. Fly therefore, 
" and leave us to make the beft terms we can with the conquerors.'*" 
EvandePt had been the principal a^r ki tile afHii^ation of Efimencs, 
and was afterw^ds difpatched in Sam'othrace by order of Perfeus, w2i6 
wa» afraid that Svander- would aecufe him^-a^, author of -that murder. 

\ h was confirmed by tbe arrival of Q^Fabius Maximus the- Ton of< 
iBmilkis. L« Lentulus. and ^J^Mctellus, whb had been fent expre(s 
by J£nuUiu, and reached Aome (he twentieth day-aitcr the adti6n* 
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nefus^ the fame da^ it was fought ^ and of the defeat of the 
Perilaas at Mycale^ with equal expedition, to Platsea ^ and • 

' that very Toon after the battle which the Romans gained of 
the Tarquins and the people of Latium that fought under 
their baanerSy, two- young. men of uncommon > iize and 
beauty, wha were- conjectured to be Caftor and Pollux,, 
arrived at Rome, from the ai my, with the B,ews of it; 
The firfl man they met with, by th&fountain in the market.- 
flace, as they were xefrefhing their lK)rres that foamed with 
Iweat, expre£ed his furprxie sM: their account of the vidory ^ . 
whereupon they are faid to have fmiled, and to have ilroked 
his beard, .which immediately turned from black to yellow. 
This circumflance gained credit to his report, and got him > 
the furname of .Slnobarbus^ or yellovj-keard. 

, All thefe flories are confirmed by that which happened 
vsk. our times. - Eor-when. Lucius Antonius rebelled againft 
Domitian,. Rome was niuch. alarmed, and expeded a bloody 
war' in Germany, but on afudden, and of their own proper 
znotioD, the people raifed a report^ and fpread it over the 
city, that. Antonius* was vanquifhed. and jQain, that his 
army was cut-in pieces, .and not one^ man had efcaped. 
Such a run had the news, and fuch was the .credit g^ven to > 

. it, that many of the magitlrates offered facrifice on theoc- 
cadon. But when the author of it was fought after, they* 
were referred from one to another, all their inquiries were • 
eluded, and at laft the news was loft in the immenfe crowd, 
as in a vail ocean*- Thus the report, appearing jto have no > 
fblid foundation, immediately vaniQied. - £ut as Domitian 
was marching his forces to -chaflife the rebels, melTengers • 
and letters met him on the road which brought an account 
af the victory, . Then they found that it was won the fame 
day the report was propagated, though the field of battle ; 
was more than twenty thoufand furlongs from Rome. This > 
is a faft which no one can be unacqi^ainted- with. 

But to return to the ftory of Per feus j-Cueis OClaviiis, , 
who was joined in command with iEmilius,- came with his ^ 
fleet to Samothraee^wh^re^out of reverence to^ the gods, 

16 > he- 

♦ The go<l» of-9sm«>thraeeweF0 dreads ,by all nations: The Pagans*- 
carried their prejudices fo far in favour of thefe pretended deities, that*' 
they^were ilruck wkh awe iiptMi the bar«'m«mioo.of theic names Of i 
all the oaths' that were in ufe'amon^ the -ancients, that-by thele godr^ 
waa deemed the mod (acred and inviolabic. Such as were found not ' 
to have obferved this oath were looked upon «s the corfe of mankind*/ 
and pfrfons. devoted t:o deftrujAion* - Diojorua (.lib. v.) tells u», that 

thefe ^• 
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lie permFtted Perfcus to enjoy the proteftion of the afylam, 
but watched the coafls, and guarded againit his efcape, 
Pcrfeus, however, found means privately to engage one 
Orandes a Cretan, to take him and his treafure into his 
veffel, and carry them ofF^ He, like a true Cretap, took., 
in the treafura, and advifedPerfeus to come in the mght, 
with his wife and children and neceflary attendants to the 
jport called Demetrium 5 but before this, he had fet faiL 
IVIiferable was the condition of Perfcus, compelled as he 
was, to efcape through a narrow window, and to let himfclf 
down by the wall with his wife and children, who had little 
experienced fuch fatigue and hardfhip :^but ftlll more pitia-* 
ble were his groans, when, as he wandered by the fhore, 
o;ie told him that he had feen Orandes a good way off at 
fea. By this time it was day, and deftitute of all other 
hope, he fled back to the wall. He was not, indeed, urf- 
difcovered, yet he reached the place of reftige with his 
wife, before the Romans could take meafuresto prevent it,. 
His children he put in the hsinds of Ion, who had been his 
favourite, but now was his betrayer 5 for he delivered them 
up to the Romans, and (b, by the ftrongeii neccffity with 
ivhich nature can be bound, obliged him, as bcafts do, 
when their young are taken, to yield himfelf to thofe who 
had his children in. their power. 

He had the greateft confidence in Nafica, and for him he 
enquired : but as he was not there, he bewailed his fatci 
and fcnfible of the neceffity he lay under, he furrcndcred' 
himfelf to Oflavius*. Then it appeared more plain than 
ever, that he laboured under a more dcfpicable difeafe thaar 
avarice itfelf, 1 mean the fear of death 5 and this deprived 
him even of pity, the only confolation of which fortune- 
does not rob the diilrcficd. For when he defired.to be ** 

conduced 
tKefe gods w«re always prefent, and nevcf failed to aflift thofe that 
were initiated, asd called upon tliem in any fuddcn and uncxpeAcdi . 
danger ; and that none cTcr duly pcrfbrmed their ceremomes, without 
Ijping amply rewarded for their piety. No wonder then if the place* 
uf refuge in this ifliand w«rc very highly revered. Betide the temple 
of Caftor.and- Pollux, to which Perfcu* fled, there was aMb a wood 
cffteemcd liich, where thofc that were admitted tcuhe holy riu» of the 
Cnbiriy ufed to meet, 

* OiSfaviiis, as foon aft he h'ad the king" ift hi« power, put him on 
hoard th« admiral galley, and having emharke^i alfe ill his tfcSif4»r«.thar 
•was left, the Roman fleet weighed, and ftood'for Amphipolis An car* 
jrcfc was djfpatchcd.from thence to acquaint JEjxiilius with what had 

happened, 
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condu6^ed to ^milius, the conful rofe from his (eat, wady 
accompanied with his friends, went to receive him, with' 
tears in hisL eyes, as a great man unhappfily fallen through 
the difpleafure of the gods. But Perfeus behaved in the 
vileft manner 3 he bowed down with his face to the earth, 
he embraced the Roman's knees j his exprcflions were fo 
mean, and his entreaties fo abje6l, that^milius could* not 
endure them j but regarding himwith nn eye of ?egret and 
indignation, " Why doft thou, wretched man !'' faid he, 
** acquit fortune of what might feem her greateft erime, 
** By a behaviour which makes it appear that thoiidefervell 
**. her frowns, and that thou art not only now, but haft 
** been long unworthy the protection of that goddefs ? 
** why doft thou tarnifli my laurels, and detract iroth my 
** atchievemcnt^ by (bowing thy felf a m6an adverfary, and 
** unfit to cope with a Roman ? courage in thp unfortunate 
" is highly revered, even by an enemy ; and cowardice, 
** though it meets with fuccefs, is held in great contempt 
** among the Romans." 

Notwithftanding this fevere rebuke, he raifed him up, 
gave him his hand, and delivered him into the cuftody of 
Tubero. Then taking his fons, his fons-in-law, and the 
principal officers, particularly the younger fort, back with 
him into his tent, he fat a long time iilent, to the aftonifli- 
ment of the whole company. At laft, he began to fpeak 
of the viciffitudes of fortune, Tind of human affairs. •' Is 
** it fit, then," faid he, " that a mortal fhould be elated by 
" profperity, and plume himfelf upon the overturning a 
**• city, or a kingdom ? fliouM we not rather attend to the 
" inftru£lions of fortune, who, by fuch vifible marks of 
' ** her kiftability, and of the wcaknefs of human power, 
** teaches every one that g'oes to war, to expcft from her 
" nothing folid and permanent ? What time for confidence 
**■ can there be to man, when in the very inftant of vid^ory, 
"' he murt neccffarily dread the power of fortune, and the 
** very joy of fuccefs muft be mingled with anxiety, from 
*' a reftedlion on the courfe of ufifparing fate, ^y^'hich 
*' humbles one man to-day, and to- morrow another ? When 
- . " one 

l&ppencd, who fcnt Tubero hii fon-in-Iaw, with fcveral perfons of 
(dilNiidion, to meet Perfeus. The confal ordered focrificcs to be im- 
mediatfly «ffc'cd, and made the fame rejoicings as if anew victory had 
been obtained. The whole camp i^n out to fee the royal prifoner, 
who, covered with a mourning cloak^ walked alone to the tent of 
J£auliu9« 
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'* one (koTt hour has been fofiiclent to overthrow the hoofk 
^ of Alexander, who arrived at fuch a pitch of glory, and. 
^* extended his empire over great part of the worlds wheo. 
^ ypu.fee princes that veere lately at the head of immenfer 
** armiesy receive their provifions for the day from the./ 
** hands of their enemies > (hall you dare to flatter your- 
** Telves/ that fortune has firmly fettled your profpexity, or 
^ that it is a proof agaiaft the attacks of time ? Shall yoa 
•*^ not rather, my youqg friends, quit this elation of heart,. 
** and the vain raptures of viftory, and humble yourfelvc*- 
'^ in the thought of what may happen heieafter, in the. ex* 
*' pe6lation, that the gods will fend fome misfortune to 
** counterbalance the preCent^fuccefs ?" -^milius, they> 
tell us, having faid a great, deal to this purpofe, difmiiTed 
the young men, f*afonably chailifed with this grave di(^ 
courfe, and reilraLned in their natural inclination to arro- 
gance. 

When thifr was dbne, he put his army in quarters, whil&' 
he w^nt to take a view of Greece. This progrels was at-^ 
tended both with honour to himfelf, acd advantage to the 
Greeks ^ for he- redrefifed the people's grieranceS| he re* 
formed their civil g.ov>ernment, and gave them gratuities^ 
to fome wheat, and to others oil^ out of the royal (lores y ia 
which fuch vail quantities are fald to have been found, that 
the number of thofe that afked and received was too fmall 
to exhaufl the. whole.- Finding a great fquare pededal of 
white marble at Delphi, defigned for a golden flatue of 
Perfeus, he ordered his own to be put upon it * ^ all^gingi 
that it was but juil that the conquered fhouldgive plac« 
to the conqueror. At Olympia, we are told, he uttered 
that celebrated faying, " This Jupiter of Phidias is tho 
** very Jupiter of Homer.V 

Upon the arrival of the ten f commiffioners from Romei 
£exr fettling the a^airs of Macedonia, he declared the lands 
and cities, of the Macedonians free, and ordered that they 

ihould 

* This wai not quite foconfiAent with his humiliating difcourfe od 
the viciffinidet ofiortune. 

t Thefc ten legates were aU men of confular dignity, who came to ' 
aflift ^oiitius in fettling a new form of goyernment. The Macedonians^ 
were^not much charmed with the promife of liberty, becanfe they could ' 
not well comprehend what that liberty was. They faw evident contra- 
didions in the decree, which, though it fpoke of leaving them under 
their own law», impofcd jpany new ones, and threatened more. What 
mod difturbed them, iva« the diviiion of their kingdom, wherry, a» 
a nation^ they were fcparatcd and disjointed firbm ea^h other. 
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ihoQld be governed by their own laws y only referving 3 
tribute to the Romans of an hundred talents, which was 
sot half what their kings had impofed. I 

After this, he exhibited various games and fpe£lacle8^ ' { 
offered iacrifices to the gods, and^ made great entertain^ 
ments, for • all which he found an abundant fupply in th^ 
k treafures of the king. And \iG fliowed fo juft a difcemment 
in the ordering, the placing and'faluting of his guefls, and 
in didinguiftiing what degree of civility was due to every 
man^s rank and quality, that the Greeks were amazed at 
his knowledge of matters of mere politenefs, and that amid ft 
his great a6lions, even trifles did not efcape his attention, 
but were condu£ied with the greateil decorum. That which 
afforded him the higheft fatisfadion w«s, that not wit h^ 
Handing the magnificence and variety of his preparations, , 

he himfelf gave thegreateft pleafure to thofe he entertained* 
And to thofe that exprefled their admiration of his manager 
ment on thefe occafions, he faid, '^ That it required the 
**• fame genius * to draw up an army, and to order an entei^ 
'^ tainment ^ that the one might be moil formidable to the 
' " enemy, and the other *moft agreeable to the company." 

Among his other good qualities, his difintereftednefs and 
magnanimity flood foremoft in the efteem of the worlds 
For he would not fo much as look upon the immenfe 
quantity of iilver and gold that was coUedled out of the- 
royal palaces, but delivered it to the ^uafiors, to be carried 
into the public trcafury. He referved only the books of 
th* king's library for his fons, who were men of letters«j 
and in diHributing rewards to thofe that had diilingui(hed • 
themfelves in the battle, he gay* a filver cup, of five pounds 
weight, to his fon-in-law, iElius Tubero. This is that Tubc- 
ro who, as we have already mentioned, was oneof the fix.* 
teen relations that lived together, and were allfuppjorted 
by one fmall farm : and this piece of plate, acquired by vin- 
tule and honour, is affirmed to be thefirH that was in the fa- 
mily of the iElians J neither they nor their wives having, be- 
fore this, either ufed or wanted any vefTek of filver or gold. . 

After he.had made every proper. Regulation, t^akcn^his*. 
leave of the Greeks, and exhorted. the Macedonians to re,- 

member 

• To tlwfe two partieuiars of drawing up' an armjt, an^ ordering an 
cotertainment, Henry the IVth of France added the^ making Idve. 

f' At the clofe of tbele proceedings, Asdronicus the ^tollan, an^ 
Keo the Booetiao, becaufe they bad always been friends to Perfous, and 
had not defcited him even now, were condemned, and loll their heads. 
SounjuA amidft alLthc ffccious appicafanccs oLjufiic^werc th&6e»» Ji I 
^ucron. 
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tnember the liberty which the Romans had beftowcd (W^ 
them, and to prefcrre it by * good laws, and the happieft 
harmony, he marched Juto Epirus. The fenate had made 
a decree, that the foldiers who had fought under him againll 
Perfcus, (hould have the fpoil of the cities of Epirus. In 
order, therefore, that they might fall irponHhem uncjtr 
pec^edly, he fent for ten of the principal inhabitants- of 
each city, ami fixed a day for them to bring in whatever 
filver and gold could be found in their houfes and temples. 
"With each of thefe he fent a centurion and guard of foldiers, . 
under pretence of fearching for, and receiving the precious - 
' metal, and as for this purpofc only* But when the day 
came, they ruflied upon all the inhabitants, and began to 
feize and plunder them. Thus, in one liour, an hundred 
aivl fifty thoufand perfons were made Haves, and feventy 
^ cities facked. Vet, from this. general ruin and deflation, 
each foMier had no more than eleven drachmas to- his {hare- 
How (hocking was fuch n deflrudion, for the fake of fuch- 
advantage ! 

i^niilius having executed this commifli'on^ fo contrary 
to his mildncfs and humanity, went down to Orcium, where 
he embarked his forces, ,and paffed over into Italy. He 
failed up the Tiber in the king'sgalley, which had fixteeiT' 
ranks of oars, and was richly adorned with arms taken from ^ 
the enemy, and with cloth of fcarlet and- purple j and the 
^banks of the river being covered i^rith multitudes that came 
to fee the (hip as it failed (lowly againft the< ftream, the; 
Romans in fome meafure anticipated his triumphs 

But the foldiersf who looked with longing eycsx)n^thc 
Trealth of Perfeus, when they found their expectations dif-' 
appointed, indulged a fecret refentnrent, and were ill- 
afFefl^ed to ^milius. Iti public, they alleged another caufc. 
They (aid, he had behaved in command iii a feverc and im- 
perious manner, and therefore they did not meet his wi(hes 
for a triumph. Servrus Galba, who had ferved under ' 
^milius as a tribune^ and who had a peffonal enmity to ^ 

him, 

• Thishoafled favour of the Rwmans to the people of Macedon, wis 
'certainly nothinjr extraordinary. Their country being now divided int<> 
'four difiri(5ls, it was declared unlawful for ary pcHbn to intermarry, to 
carry on any trade, to buy«r feU any lands to any one who was not an 
inhabitant of his own dillrid^. They were prohibited to import any 
'fait, or to fell any timber fit for buildin^r (hips to the barbarous nations. 
All the nobility, and their children, (xctedinj; the age of fifteen, were - 
commanded immediately to tranfport themfcWes into Italy ; and the 
-isprenie powers in Macedon was ve(ked in ccruia Roman feoatorr. 
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Jiim^, obferTiDg tbis^- pulled off ,tih,e malk, and .dcckincd that 
no tfiurbph ougj^t'to be al^wed liita*. Having 'Ipread 
atOQcg tkc^foidtery-icvcrRj eaiartiVftAn^gaurf: the gene tal; 
and ibai-ptmerd the re&Dtmeot wkacii .th«.]f hsid already con- 
ceived,. Graiba requcfted anotWr day c-f th^ tribunes of th« 
people, btcKu£e the rctnaining.tiiuf hours (he faid) were 
not Cul&cient f<ir .tlie . intended- impeabohment. B\xl as the 
tFJbun^es ordered bmi to fp«ai»'feiien, it he had any thing to 
(sf^y he begfan a long harangue, fuU of injurious^ and falf6 
aliegatipTid, and fpun it out to the eod of the dajr. When 
it visa dark^ the- tribanes difmiffed the aSemtilyJ. The fol- 
diers, novr more infolent than ever, thronged about Galba j 
and animating, each other^ befo/e it ^v^as light toolc their 
dand again in the capkol^ where the tribuiKes^ bad ordered 
the ailetabljr to be bcld. 

As foon as day appeared, tk wa^ put to- the vote^ and the , 
firft tribe gB.ve.it againil the. titiimph. Whca t^is. was un« 
derftpod by the .reit of the affembly and the icnate, th* 
comraosalty exprefied gteat concern at the 111^117 done to 
:£iailios i but tlijoir words had no cSe€t : . the piinctpsl fef 
xuKtors in&fted that it was »i inli^erable iatteiBpt, and en- 
courajred eacb other to reprets the bold. and liccatious fpi- 
rit of the foldiers, who would in time iiick at no * inftance 
of iii^ftice and violence, if fomething was not done to pre- 
vent ^cif depcivibg Panlus iEmilius jof the honours of hii 
vidory.. They puthed, therefore, throiigh the crowd } and< 
comin^cup in a body, .denmod^ that the 'tribunes would 
pat a Aop to the iidf rages, until they had delivered what 
they had to lay to the peiople.. The poll being flopt acj> 
cordic^ly, and filence ntade, Marcus Servilins, a man of~ 
confular dignity, who had killed three-and-twenty enemies 
m iingle combat, ftood up, and fpoke a& follows : 
' ** 1 ana now feniible, more thon ever, how great a general 
*^ Paulas ^milius is, when with fo mutinous and diforderl j 
*^ an arm^ he has performed fuch great and honourable at- 
" chxevements : but I am furprifed at the inconfiilency oL 
the Roman people, if, after rejoicing in triumphs over 
the Illyrians and f Ligurians, they envy therofelves the 
** pleafiire of feeing the king of Macedon brought alive^ 

• and all the glory of Alexander and Philip led captive by 

^ . " tbd 

* Thisi^as fadly verified in the timcfi of the Romae emperors. 

t Inftead of A^fwwv Lihyans^ the common reading io the Greek, we 
^«uld undiDubteilly. with the fmall alteration of one letter, read Atyvuw 
^'^vriMit, Fot the Ligurians had been conquered by ^milius. 
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*^ the Roman arms. For, is it not a flrange tbing for yocr,r 
'^ who, upon a flight rumour of the yidory brought hither 
'' fome time fince, offered facrifices, and made your reqoefis 
*' to the gods, that you might foon fee that account yeri- 
" fied ; now the conful is returned with a real vidory, to 
'* rob the gods of their due honour, and youtfeiyes of the 
'^ fatisfad^ion, as if you were afraid to behold the greatnefs 
** of the conqueft, or were willing to fpare the king? 
** though, indeed, it would be much better to rcfufe the 
*^ triumph out of mercy to hisr, than envy to your general* 
" But to fuch exceb is your malignity arrived, that a man 
*^ who never received a wound, a man (hining in delicacy 
^^ and fattened in the (hade, dares difcourfe. about the con- 
" duft of the War and the right to a triumph, to you who 
" at the expence of fo much blood have learnt how to judge 
*' * of the valour or mifbehaviour of your commanders^?*. 

At the &me time, baring his breaft, he ihowed an incre- 
dible number of fears upon it, and then turning his back,, 
he uncovered fo^e parts which it is reckoned indecent to* 
expofe ^ and addreffing himfelf to Galba, he faid, ^* Thou 
" laugheil at this ; biit I glory in thcfe marks before my 
** fellow-citizens : fpr I got them by being on horfeback 
.** day and night in their fervice/ But go on to coUcft the 
^' votes; I will attend the whole bufinefs, and mark tkoTe 
" cowardly and ungrate fill men, who had rather have thtk 
** own inclinations indulged in war, than be properly com* 
" manded." This fpeecb, they tcU as, fo humbled the 
foldtery^ and effefbd fuch an alteration in them, that the 
triumph was voted to ^milius by every tribe. 

The triumph is faid to have been ordered after tWi 
manner : In every theatre, or, as they call. it, CtrcaSf where 
equeftrian games ufed to be held^ in the forum^ and other 
parts of the city, which were convenient for feeing the 
procefRon, the people ereded fcaffolds, and on the day of 
the triumph were all dred in white. The temples were fet 
LOpen^ adorned with garlands, and imoaking with inccnfc. 
Many Li3ors and other officers compelled the difordcrly 
crowd to make way, and opened a clear paflage; The tri- 
umph took up three days* On the firft, which was fcarcc 
fufficient for the (how, were exhibited the images, paint- 
ings, and coloiTal ilatues, taken from the enemy,' and now 
carried in two hundred and fifty chariots. Next day, the 
richcft and moft beautiful of the Macedonian arras were, 
brought up ip a great number of waggoni. Thefc glittered 

with* 
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with new furbifhed brafs and poliihed fieel -, and, though 
they were piled with great art an3 judgment, yet Teemed to 
be thrown together pronnfcuoufly ^ helmets being placed 
upon ihields, breaft-plates* upon greaves, Cretan targets, 
Thracian bucklers and quivers of arrows huddled among 
the horfes bits, with the points of naked fwords and long 
pikes appearing through on every fide. All thefe arms 
were tied together with fuch a jufi liberty, that room was 
left for them to clatter as they were drawn along, and the 
clank of them was fo harlh and terrible,, that they were 
not feen without dread^ though among th^ fpoils of the 
conquered. After the carriages, loaded with arms, walked 
three thoufand men, who carried the filvcr money in feveti 
hii^ndred and fifty veffels, each of which contained three 
talents, and was borne by four men. Others brought 
bowls, horns,, goblets, and cups, all of filver, difpofed in 
fuch order as would make the beil fliow, and valuable not 
only for their &2.e but the depth of the baflb relievo. On 
the third day, early in .the morning, firft came jup the 
trurapets,v not with fucb airs as are ufed in a proceffion of 
iolenm entry, but with fuch as the Romans found wiien 
they animate their troops to the charge. Thefe were folr 
lowed by an hundred and twenty fat oxen, with their horns 
gilded, and fet off with ribbona and garlands* The young 
men that led thefe vidims, were girded with bclt^ of curious 
workman(hip ; and after them came the boys who carried 
the gold and filVer vcffels^ibr the lacrifice.^ Next went the 
pcrfons that carried the * cold coin in veffels which held 
three talents each, like tho(e that contained the filver, and 
which were to the number of feventy-feven. Then follow- 
ed thofe that bore the f confecrated bowl, of ten talents 
weight, which j£milius l^d caufed to be made of gold, 
and adorned with precious flones ^ and thofe that expofed 
to view the cups of Antigonus of Seleucus, and fuch as 
were of the make of the famed ar^ift Shericles, together 
yi'ixh the gold plate that had been ufcd at Perfcus'^s table. 

Immediately 

* According to PJutarch*8 account there were ^is.o talents of Clvcr 
coin, and aj.! of gold coin. According to Valerius Antias it aroouijtcd 
to fomewhat morCi.; but Livy thinks his computation too fmall ; and 
Velleius Paterculus makes it almoft twice as much. The account 
which Paterculus gives of it is probably right, Cnce the money now 
^ brought from Macedonia fet the Romans free from all taxes for one 
hundred and twenty-five years, 

t This bowl weighed fix hundred pounds; fur the talcDt^eighcd 
£xty pounds. It wa# copfecratcd to Jupitcrt 



J 
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Inmiedi&tely after was to be feen the chariot of that prtoce, 
with his armour upon it, and his diadem upon that ; at a 
little dihance his children were led vcaptiv&.att tended by a 
great number of governors, mailers, and preceptors, all ia 
tears, vtho ft retched out their hands by way of fiipplication 
to the fpedators, smd taoght the children to do the fame. 
1 here were two fons and one daughter, all ib young, that 
they were not much affe^\ed with the greatnefs oi their 
TOfsfbrtunes, Thb inleniibility of theirs made the change 
4)f their candition more pitiable 5 infomuch that Pcrfeus 
'palTed on almQil without notice : fo iijsed were the eyes of 
'the Romans upon the children from pity of their fate^vthat 
many of them (bed tears^ ^nd none tailed the joy^ of the tri- 
•uroph without a mixture of pain, till they were gone by^ 
Behind the children and tbeir train walked Perfeus binfelf, 
xladall in black, and weaving iandals of the fafbion of his 
country. He had the appearance of a man that was over- 
whelmed with terror, and whofe reafbn was almofl ftagger* 
ed^ with the weight of his misfortunes. He was followed by 
agrearnumber of friends andfavourites,wliofe countenances 
wel-e oppre£*ed with forrow, and who, by fixing their weep- 
-ing eyiis continually upon their prince, te&i&cd to the fpcc» 
^tatots, that it was his lot which they lamented, and that 
they were regardlefs of their own< He had fent, indeed, 
'to ^milius, to defire that he migkt be exco£ed from being 
led in triumph, aiid being* made a public fpe&acle. But 
J^miliusdefpifing his cowardice and- attachment to life, 
by way of derifion it fcetns fent him w(»^, *' That it had 
^' been in his pow^ to prevent it, and ilill was, if he 
-" were fo difpofed 5" hinting, that he ihould prefer death 
to difgrace. But he had not the courage to ftrike the 
-blow, and the vigour of his mind being deflroyed by vaia 
hopes, he became a part of his own fpoils. Next were 
carried four hundred coronets of gold, whichthe cities had 
fent Emilias, along with their embaflies, as compliments 
•oh his viftory. Then came the cotiful himfelf, riding in 
.a magnificent chariot •, a man, exclufive of the pomp of 
power, worthy to be feen and admired, but his good mien 
was now'fet oflf with a 'purple robe interwoven with gold, 
and he held a branch of laurel in his right hand. The 
whole array Ukewife carried boughs of laurel, and divided 
into bands and companies, followed the generaPs chariot ; 
fome iinging fatirical fongs ufual on fuch' occafioris, and 
fomc chanting odes of vidory, and the glorious exploits of 

iEmilius, 
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iEmilius, who was revered and admired by all, and whom 
no good man could ienvy. 

But, perhaps there is fome fuperior Being, whofe office 
it is to caft a fhade upon any great and eminent profperity, 
and fo to mingle the lot of human life, that it may not be 
perfeftly fr<e from calamity, but thofe, as * Homer fays, 
may think themfclves moft happy to whom fortune gives an . 
equal (hare of good and evil. For iEmilius having fou^ 
fons, two of whick, namely Scipio and Fabius, were adopt-, 
ed into other families, as has been mentioned above, and. 
two others by his fccond wife, as yet but young, whom he ; 
brought up in his own houiie ; one of the£e died at fourteen 
years of age, five days before his father's triumph, and the 
other at twelve, three days after. There was not a man 
among the Romans that did not fympathize with him in 
thifr afflidlion. All were (hocked at the cruelty of fortune t, 
who icrupled not to introduce fuch deep didrefs into a 
houfe that was full of pleafure, of joy, and feftal facrificcs, 
and to mix the fongs of vidory and triumph with the 
mournful dirges of death. 

• Plutarch here refers fo 3 paffage in the Tpi-ech of Achilles to Priam 
in the laft Iliad, which is thus tranflated by Pope: 

Two urns by Jovc*s high throne have ever ftood, 

The fi.urce of evil one, and one of good. 

From thence the cup of mortal man he fills, 

Bleifings to thefc, to thofe diftributes ills; 

To TOoft^ he mingles both : the wretch decreed 

To tafte the bad, unmiz'd, is curft indeed. 

The happieft tafte not happincfs finccre. 

But find the cordial draught is dafh'd with care. 

Plato has cenfured it as an impiety to fay that G« d gives evil. God i$ 
not the author of evil. Moral evil is tjae rcfult of the abufe of" free 
agency ; natural evil is the confequence of the imperfedion of matter : 
and the Deity ftands jnftified in his creating beings liable to both, be- 
; caufe natural impcrfe^ion wa» neceffary toa prrgrcflive exiftence, moral, 
; imperfcdion was uecefiasy to virtue, and virtue was neceffary to happi- 
' ncfa. However, Hom,er*8 allcgpry fecme borrowed from the caftern 
manner cf fpcaking : Thus in the Plalms, /« the band cf the Lord there 
it a cup, and be fcureth out of the fame; as for the dregs thereof all the un- 
godly of the earth fkall drink them. Ffal. Ixxv. 8. 

f Or more properly the juft and vifible interfjofition of providence, 
to pCntih in feme meafure that general havoc of the human, frecies 
which the Roman pride and avarice had fo recently mi^de in Greece, 
For though God'is not the author of evil, it is no impeachment of big 
^oodncfsto ftjppofe that by particular puiiifhments he chaftifiss particu-' 
lar crimes. 
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jEmilius, however, rightly confidering that mankind 
have need of courage and fortitude, not only againft fwords 
and fpears, but. againft every attack of fortune, fo tempered 
and qualified the prefent emergencies, as to over-balance 
the evil by the good, and hi^ private misfortunes by the 
public profperity > that nothing might appear to leffen the 
importance, or tarnifti the glory of his viftory. For foon 
after the burial of the firft of his fons, he made, as we faid, 
bis triumphal jcntry, and lipon the death of the fecond, foon 
after the triumph, he aflembled the people of Rome, and 
made a fpeech to them^ not like a man that wanted conib- 
lation himfelf, but like one who could alleviate the grief 
which his fellow-citizens felt for his misfbrtynes. ' 

** Though I have never," faid he, " feared any thing hu- 
'' man, yet among things divine, I have always had a dread 
^ of fortune, as the mo ft faithlefs and variable of beings ^ 
'f and becaufe in the coui^fe of this war (he profpered every 
^' meafure of mine, the rather-did I expefk that fome tem- 
** peft would follow fo favourable a gal^. For in one day 
** I paffed the lonian^from Brunduiium to Corcycra : from 
'f thence in five days I reached Delphi, and facrificed to 
" Apollo. In five days more I took upon me the command 
" of the army fn Macedonia ; and as foon as I had offered 
** the ufual facrifices for purifying it, I proceeded to ac- 
*' tion, and in the fpace of fifteen days from tKat time put 
** a glorious period to the war. Diftrufting the fickle god- 
** defs on account of fuch a run of fu<;cefs, and now being 
** fecure and fred from all danger with refped^ to the ene- 
** my, i was moft apprehenfive of a change of fortune in 
" my pafTage home j having fuch a great and victorious 
" army to condu6l:, together with the fpoils and royal 
** prifohers. Nay, when I arrived fafe among my country- 
•* men, and beheld the city full of joy, feftivity and grati- 
*' tude, ftill I fufpeded fortune, knowing that (He grants 
" us no great favour without fome mixture of uneafinefs 
** or tribute of pain. "Thus full of anxious thoughts for 
'' what might happen to the commonwealth, my fears did 
" not quit me, till this calamity vifitcd my houfe, and I 
"had my two promifing fons, the only heirs I had left 
** myfelf, to bury ope after another, on the very days facred 
" to triumph. Now therefore I am fecure as to the greateft 
** danger, and I truft and am fully perfuaded that fortune 
" will continue kind and conftant to us, fince (he has taken 
" fufRcient ufury for her favours, of me and mine j for the 
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^ xnan^ho led the triumph is as great an inflance of the 
**" weaknefs of human power as he that was led captive \. 
^^ there is only this difference, that the fons of Perfeus, who 
'*< was vanqniihed, are alive, and thofe oi i&niliusy who 
^'conquered,' are no more/' 

Such was the generoua fpeech which ^milius made to 
the people, from a fpirit of magnanimity that was perfe611y 
free from artifice. . * 

Though he pitied the fate of Perfeus, and was well in- 
clined to ferve him, yet all he could do for him, was to get 
him removed from the common prifon to a cleaner apartment 
and better diet. In that confinement, according to moft 
writer $, he ftarved himfelf to death* But fome fay the 
manner of his death was very flrange and peculiar. The 
foldiers, they tell us, who were his keepers, being on fome 
account provoked at him, and determined to wreak their 
malice, when they could find no other means of doing it, 
kept him from ileep, taking turns to watch him, and ufing 
fuch extreme diligence to keep him from reft, that at laft 
he was quite wearied out and died*. Two of his fons alfo 
died : and the third, named Alexander, is faid to have been 
difiinguiihed for his art in turning and other fmall work ^ 
and having per^edly learned to fpeak and write the Roman 
language, he ^as employed by the magiftrates as a f clerk, 
in which capacity he (bowed himfelf very ferviceable and 
ingenious. * 

Of the a£ls of iEmilius with regard to Macedonia, the 
mod acceptable to the Romans was, that from thence he- 
brought fo much money into the public treafury, that the 
people had no occafion to pay any taxes till the times of 
Hirtius and Panfa, who were confuls in the firft war be- 
tween Antony and Casfar. JEmUius had alfo the uncom- 
mon and peculiar happinefs, to be highly honoured and , 
carefTed by the people, at the fame time that he remained 
attached to the patrician party, and did nothing to ingratiate 
himfelf with the commonalty, but ever aded in concert 
with men of the firit rank, in matters of government. This 

condu£^ 

* This account we have from Diodorus Siculut, ap. Phot. Siilito&k 
Philip is faid to have died before his father, but how or where cannot 
be coliedcd, becaufe the books of Livy, and of Diodorus Siculus, which 
"treat of tbofe times are loft. 

f Here was a remarkable inftance of the pride of the Roman fenate, 
to have the fon of a vanquifhed king for their derk ; while Nicomedes, 
theX'ton. of Prufas king of Bithynia, was educated by them with all 
imaginable pomp and fpUndimr^ becaufe the father had put him under 
thp care of the republic. 
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condu^El: of hU wafi afterwards Mtged by ^ay of repf-oach 
againll Scipio Africamift, by Appias. Thcfe two beijig 
tbea the mod condderable men in Rome, ftood £or ihe 
eociibr^ip ', the dne -having the fenate and nobility ^n his 
fide, for the Appian family wer* always Itl that intereft, 
and the other not oftly great in himfelf, bur ever greatly 
in favouij with the people* Wbeo^ therefore, Appius faw 
Scipio come into the forum attended by a crowd of mean 
perform; and many who had 4>een (laves, but tWho were able 
to cabal, to influence the multitude, and to carry alt before 
them, either by folicitation or ckmour, he cried out, ♦' O 
** Paulus ^miKus ! groan, groan from beneath the earth, 
'* to think that yErailius the crier and Lycinius the rioter 
^ cotidu^ thy fon to the conforftiip !** It is no wonder if 
the caufe of Scipio was efpoufed by ttfe people, fince he 
' was continually heaping favours upon them. But ^mi-* 
lius, though 'he ranged- himfelf on the fide of the nobility, 
was a« much beloved by the populace as the mo ft infinuat- 
ing of their demagogues. This appeared- in their beftow- 
ing upon him-, among other honours, that of the cenfor- 
fhip, which is the moft facred of all offices, and which hasv 
great authority annexed to it, as in other refpe^s, fo par- 
ticularly in the power of inquiring into the morals of the 
citizens. For the cenfors could expel from the fenate any 
member that afted in a manner unworthy of his ftation, 
and enroll a man of charafler in that body j and they could 
difgrace one of the equeftrian order who behabed licen- 
tioufly, by taking away his horfe. 1 hey alfo took account 
of the value of each man's eftate, and regiftered the numbier 
of the people. The number of citizens which JEmilius 
took, was three hundred thlrty-feven thoufand four hundred 
and fifty-two. He declared Marcus ^milius Lepidus firft 
fcnator^who had already four times arrived at that dignity. 
He expelled only three fenators who were men of no note ; 
and with equal moderation both he and his colleague 
Marcius Philippus beliavcd in examining into the condu£l 
of the knights. 

Having fettled many important affairs while -he bore this 
office, he fell into a diftemper, which at firft appeared very 
dangerous, but in time became lefs threatening, though it 
ftill was troublefome and difficult to be cured. By the ad- 
vice therefore of his phyficians, he failed to * Velia, where 

he 

• Plutarch here writes Elca inftead of Velia, and calls it a tcwa in 
Italy, to difiinguifit it from one of that name in Greece. 



he remaitied a loDg time near the fea, in a very retired and 
quiet fituation. In the mean timey the Romans greatly re- 
gretted his abfence, and by frequetit exclamations in the 
theatres, teftified their extreme de^re to fee him again. 
At laft| a public facrifice coming on^ which necefliarily re- 
quired his attendance, u£milius Teeming now fbfficiently 
recovered, returned to^ Rome, and offered that facrifice, 
with the afliftance of the other prie(ls,amidft a prodigiou» 
multitude of people, who exprefledtheir joy for his retam* 
Next day he facrificed again to the gods for his recovery* 
paving finilhed thefe rites, he returned home and went to 
bed : when he fuddenly fell into a delirium, in which he 
died the third day, having attained to every thing that is 
fuppofed to contribute to the bappinefs of man. 

His funeral was conduced with wonderful folemnity ^' 
the cordial regard of the public did honour to his virtue^ 
by the bell and happieft obfequies, Thefe did tiot confiil 
in the pomp of gold, of ivory, or other expence and parade^ 
but in efleem, in love, in veneration, expreffed.not only by 
his countrymen, but by his very enemies. For as many of 
the Spaniards, Ligunans and * Macedonians, as happened 
to be then at Rome, and were young and robuft, afiifted 
in carrying his bier ^ while the aged followed it, calling- 
;£milius their benefadlor, and the preferver of their coun* 
tries. For he not only, at the time he conquered them^ 
gained the charader of humanity, but continued to do 
them fervices, and to take care of them, as if they had 
been his frieilds'and relations. 

The eilate he left behind him fcarcely amounted to the 
fum of three hundred and feventy thoufand Denatii^ of 
which he appointed his fons joint-heirs : but Scipio, the 
younger fon, who was adopted into the opulent houfe oi 
A&icanus, gave up his part to his brother. Such is the 
account we have of the « life and charader of Paulas 
j£milius f. 

Vol. II. K TIMOLEON 

/ * Tbcfe were fome of the Macedonian nobility, who were then at 
Rome. Valerius Mazimus fays, it was like a fecond tritttnph to JEmiw 
lias to have diefe perfons affift in fupportipg-his bier, wbkn was adora- 
cd with reprefentations of his conqueA of their country^ In fad, it 
Was more honourable than the triumph he had led up, becaofe this 
bore-witnefs to his humanity, and the other only to his valour. 

f A faying of his to his fon Scipio, is worth mentioning; a go&d 
gtturnl rnvtr gvou Utile, Imt vtbtn bt u M tf it^ titbtr fy tit i«fi ntf^pty^ 
tr by ti wry/hygurM Ofcafiw, 
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TIMOLEON AND PAULUS JEMIUVS COM. 
PARED. 

TF we coniider tbeifi two great men as biftory lias repre«> 
fented tbem^ we (hall find no ilriking difference be- 
tween them in the comparifon. Both carried on- wars 
with very refpeftable enemies ; the one with the Macedo- 
nians, the other witH the Carthaginians ^ and both with 
extraordinary fuccefs. One of them conquered Macedon^ 
,suid cruihed the houfe of AntigonuS, which had flouri(hed 
in a focceffion of feven kings ^ the other expelled tyrannf 
out of Sicily, and reftored that ifland to its ancient liberty. 
It may be in favour of .£miliu8, that he had to do with 
Perfeus when in hi^ full ilrength, and when he- had beatea 
the Romans, and Timoleon with Dionyfius, when reduced 
to very defperate .circumftances : as, on <he other hand, it 
may be obfervcd to the advantage of Timoleon, that he 
fubdued many tyrants, and defeated a great army of Cartha- 
ginians, with fuch forces as he happened to pick up, who 
were not veteran and experienced troops like thofe of 
JEmilius, but mercenaries and undifciplined men, who had 
been accuftomed to fight only at their own pleafure. For 
equal exploits, with unequal means and preparations^ re- 
. fit^ the greater glory on the general who performs thenoi. 
Both paid a Arid regard to juflice and integrity in their 
employments. JEmiljixs was prepared fcom the fir ft to 
behave fo, by the laws jand manners of hir country ^ hu% ^ 

Timoleon^s probity was owing entirely to bimfelf* A j 

proof of this, is, that in the time of ^milius, good order { 

Ainiverfally prevailed among the Romans, through a fpirj^ i 

of obedience to their laws and ufagos, and a reverence of ^ 

their fellow-citizens ^ whereas .not one of tht Grecian ^ 

generals who commanded in Sicily, kept himfelf uncor« 
jrupted, except Dion: and many entertained a jealo.ufy that 
even he affe^ed monarcjiy, and dreamed of fetting up fuch 
a regal authority as that in Lacedemon« . Timaeus infonna 
us, that the Syracufans .fent away Gylippus goaded with 
infamy, for his infatiable avarice and rapacity, while he 
had the command ^ and many writers give account of the 
inifdctneanours and breach of articles which Pharax the 
^partan^ a^d QdU|)pu8 the Athenian, w^ze guilty of, in 

hopes 
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liopes of gaining the fovereignty of Sicily. But what were 
thefe men, and on what pow«r did they build fiich hopes > 
Pharax was a follower of DionyliuSy who was already ex« 
pelled} and Callipus was an officer in the foreign troopi 
in the fcrvice of Dion. But Timoleon was fent to be ge- 
neral of the'Syracufans, at th^ir earireft requeft ; he had 
«dt an army to provide, but found one ready formed, 
which -cheerfully obeyed his orders^ and yet he employed 
this power for no other end, than the deftru^tion of their 
oppreflive mafters. 

Yet -again, it was to be admired m JEmllius/ that, 
though he fubdued fo opulent a kingdom, he did not add 
one ifrachma to hb fubflance. He would not touch, nor 
even look upon the money himfelf, though he gare many 
liberal gifts to others. I do not, however, blame Timoleon 
for accepting of a handfome houfe and lands : for it is no 
clifgrace to take fomething out of fo much, but to take 
nothing at all, is better ^ and that is the moil confummate 
virtue, which (hews that it is above pecuniary confidera* 
tions, even when it has the beft claim to thenu 

As fome bodies are able to bear heat, and others cold, 
but thofe are the llrongefl which are equally fit to endure 
either ^ fo the vigour and firmnefs of thofe minds is the 
Ngreateft, which are neither elated by*profperity, nor broken 
by adverfity. And in this refpe^, ^milius appears t^ 
have been fuperior; for in the great and fevere misfortune 
«f the lofs of his {fons, he kept up the fame dignity of 
carriage^ as in the midft of the happieil fuccefs» But Ti- 
moleon, when he had a6ted as a patriot (hould, with regard 
to his brother, did not let his reafon fupport him againft ' 
liis grief J but becoming a prey to forrow and remorfc, for 
the fpace of twenty years he could not fo much as look 
upon the place where the public buiinefs was tranfadled, 
much lefs take a part in it. A man (hould, indeed, be 
afraid and a(hamed of what is really fhameful *, but to (hrink 
under every reflexion upon his charader, though it fpeafcs 
a delicacy of temper, luis nothing In it of true greatnefe 
midd. 
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<C]! ATO the elder, hearing fomebo^ commend a man who 

was raihly and indifcreetly darii^ in war, made this 

juft obfervation, that there was great difference between a 

due regard to valour^ and a contempt of life. To this pur- 

•pofe, there is a^ ilory of one of the foldiers of Antigonns, 
who was aftonifhingly brave,. but of an unhealthy com- 
plexion and bad habit of body. The king^afked him the 
cauie of his palenefs, and he acknowledged that he had a 
private infirmity. He therefore gave his phyficians a &n&, 
charge, that if any remedy could be found, they (hould 

.apply it with the-utmoft care. Thus the man was cured j 

.but then he no longer courted danger, nor Hiked his ^er- 
fon as before. Antigonus queftioned him about it, and 

.could tiot forbear to exprefs his wondei: at the change. 
The foldier did not conceal the real caufe, '^ You, fir, faid 
*' he, have made me lefs bold, by delivering m% from that 
*' mifery, which made my life of no account to me.^* 
From the fame w^y of arguing it was, that a certain Sy- 
barite faid of the Spartans, ^* It was no wonder if they 
** ventured their Viwkl freely in battle, fince death was a 
'' deliverance to them from fuch a train -of labours, and 

^*^ from fuch wretched diet.*^ It was natural for the * 
Sybarites, who were diflblved in luxury and pleafure, to 
think that they who defpifed death, did it not from a love 

of virtue and honour, but becaufe they were weary of life. 
But in fad, the Lacedemonians thought it a pleafure either 

. to live or to die, as virtue and right reafon direded >* and 
fo this epitaph teftifies, 

Kor life nor death, they deemM the happier ftate, 
But life that's gloriou9, or a death that's great. 

For neither is the avoiding of death to be found fault with, 
af a man is not difhonourably fond of lif^ ^ nor U the meet- 
ing 

• The Syb^itet were a colony of Greeks, who fettled in sncJent 
^tlmes on the. gulf of Tarentum. The felicity of their fittaation, their 
^wealth and <power drew them into kixiity, which was remarkable to s 
proVerb. But onfe cannot credit the extravagant things which Athe- 
xiaeus relates of them. Their, chief city, which at firft was called 
Sybaris, from a river of th^ name, was aftWwardi named Tburiaia or 
Thurii. 
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ingit wxtfa courage, to be commended, if he isdifguHed 
with life. Hence it is, that Homer leads out the boldeft 
and braveft of his warriors to battle, always well armed : 
~ and the Grecian lawgivers punifti him who throws away 
his ihield, not him who lofes his fword or fpear ^ thus in- 
flru£ting us, that the firil care of every man^ efpecially of 
every governor of a city, or commander of an army, (hould 
be, to defend himfelf, and after that, he is * to think of 
annoying the enemy. For if, according to the comparifon 
made by Iphicrates, the light-armed refemble the hands, 
the cavalry the feet, the main body of infantry- the bread, > 
and the general' the head ^ then that general, -who fiiffers 
- himfelf to be carried away by his impetuofity, fo as to ex- 
I pofe himfelf to needlefs hazards, not only endangers his 
j . own life, but the lives of his whole army, whofe faiety de— 
I * pends upon his. Callicratides, therefore, though other- 
wife a great man, did not anfwer the foothfayer well, who 
deiired him not to expofe himfelf to danger, becaufe the 
entrails of the vi£lim threatened his life. ^* Sparta, faid' 
j ** he, is dot bound up in one m#|.'* For in battle, he 
was indeed but one, when a6ling tinder the orders of ano« 
ther, whether at fea or land : but when he had the com* 
mand, he virtually comprehended the whole force in him- 
felf^ fo that he was no longeif a iingle perfon, when fuch 
numbers muftperi(h with him. Much better was the fay* 
ing of old Antigonus,- when l^e was going to engage in a 
/ fea-fight near the ifle of Andros. Somebody obferved to 
' . him that the enemy's fleet was much hrger than his j ^* Fot 
" how many (hips then doft thou reckon' me ?" He re* 
prefented the' importance of the commander great, as in 
b&. it is, when he is a man of experience and valour > and^ 
the firft duty of fuch a one, is to preferve him who preferves 
the whole. On the fame account we muH allow that Tii- 
motheus exprefled himfelf happily, when Chares fhowed 
the Athenians the wounds he had received when their 
^neral, and his ihield pierced with a fpear : ** I, for mj 
** part,"' faid he, ** vras much afhamed, when at the fiege of 
" Samos, a javelin fell near me, as if I had behaved too 
*^ like a- young man, and not as became the commander of 
** fo great an- armament." For where the fcale of the 
whole a£lion turns upon the generaPs riiking his own^ 
perfon, ther^ he is to (land the combat, and to brave the 
greateft danger, without regarding thofe who fay, that a 
good general- dtould die of old age, or, at leaft, an old 
, K5 man^; 
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nan : bat when the advantage to be reaped from Kis per* 
6>u^ bravery is but fmall, and all is^ loil in cafe of a mi& 
carriage, no one then expe^ksr that the general flioald be 
endangered, by exerting too much of thefoldier. 

Thus much I thought proper to premiCe before the liveff- 
of Pelopidas and Marcellus, who were both great men^ and 
both perifhed by their ra(hne£i. Both were excellent fol- 
diers, did honour to their country, by the great eft exploits^ 
9nd had the mod formidable adverfaries to deal with ^ for 
the one defeated Hannib^l^ until that time invincible, and 
the other conquered the Lacedemonians, who weremafters^ 
both -by fea and land } and yet at laft they both threw away 
their lives, and fpilt their blood without any fort of difcre- 
tion, when the times moft required fuch men and fuch- 
generals. Fromthis refemblance between them, we have- 
drawn their parallel. 

Pelopidas, the fon of Hippoclus, was of an illuftrious fa* 
mily. in Thebes, as was- alfo Epaminondas. Brought up in-' 
affluence, and coming in his youth to a great eftate, he ap^ 
plied himfelf to relieve fuch neceClitous perfons as dcferved- 
hls bounty, to (how that he was really mafter of his riches^ 
not their flave. For the greatefl part of men, as Ariftotl^ 
£tys, either through cevetoufheis, make no ufe of their 
wealth, or ,elfe abufe it through prodigality; and thefii 
live perpetual (laves to their 'pleafares> as thoie do to care 
and toil. The Thebans with grateful hearts enjoyed the 
liberality and munificence of Pelopidas* £paminonda$ 
alone could not be perfuaded to (hare in it. Pelopidas, 
however, partook in the poverty of his &iend, glorying iii- 
a plaionefs of drefs and (I'cndemefs of diet, indefatigable iit^ 
Jiabour, and * plain and open in his condudt in the; higheft 
pods. In ihort, he was like Capaneus in £uripideS| 



-Whofc opulence wa» great. 



And yet his bearc wat not elated. 

He looked upon it as a difgrace to expend more upon his 
own perfon,than the pooreft Thebaor As for Epaminon* 
das, poverty was his inheritance, and confequently familiar 
to him, but he made it dill more light and eafy by philo^ 
fophy, and by the unifonn &nplicity of his. life. 

Pelopidas 

♦ met vet fdxruets •3j>Xy—— literally, plain ami pftn in bis ewduSi im- 
war. But in Boeotia, as well as other>Grecian (liates, a commander in 
chief of the forces was generally: a^o firft miniftcr. Such a one io 
Boeotia was called n'emrafx^. 



Pelopid^ married into a nobk family , and had feveral 
ebildreny but fetttng no^ greater value upon mooey tbsm^ 
before, and devoting all \h$ time to tbe concenu of the 
commonwealth, he impaired his. fubftance< And when 
his friends admonifhed him, that ffumey which be negUBti 
was a very newjbry thing ; it is mc^ry indenl^ faid he, 
for Nicodemus tbere^ pointing to a maiv that wa« both laoMf 
and blind. . 

Epaminondas and he weife both equally Inclined to etery 
virtue^ but Pelopidas deUghted more in the exercifesofthe 
body, and Epaminondas in the improvement of tbe mind \ 
and the one divefted himfelf in the wreHling ring or in 
hunting, while the other fpenthis hours of leifure in hearing 
or reading fomethiqg ia philofophy^ Among the many 
things that refleded glory upon bofh, there was nothing 
which men- 'of fenfe £> miich admired, as- that Ari^ and 
inyiolable friendihip which fubfifled between them Jrooli 
firft to latt, in all the high poils which they held, both 
military and civil. For if we'co&fider the adminiftratloa 
6f Aiiftides and Themiilocles, of Cimpon and Pericles, of 
Nicias and Alcibiades, how much the commoti coaceni 
was injure'd hy their diffentioa, their envy and jealoufy of 
each other, and thencail our eye» upoo the mutual kindnds 
Und.edeem which Pelopidas aad Epaminondas inviolably' 
prefcrved, we may juftly caU thefe colleagues in civil go* 
vemment apd military command, and not tbofe whofe 
fiudy it was to get the better of each other rather than of 
the enemy^ The true caufe of the difference, was the virtue 
of thefe Thebans, which led them not to ieek, in any of 
Ihcir meafures, their own honour ^d wealth, the puxfuit 
of which is always attended with envy and ftrife y but beiD|^ 
both infpired from the firft with a divine ardour to rai£ 
their country to. the fummit of glory, for this purpofe tbey 
availed thcmfelves of the atchievements of each other, as if 
they had been their own. 

But many are of opinion, that thdr e7ctnu»dinary friends 
ftip took its rife from the campaign which they made at 
* Mantinea, among the fuccours which the Thebans had 
^cnt the Lacedemonians, who as yet were their allies* 
For being placed together among beavy-armed infantry^ 
K 4 and 

* We muft take care not to coofound'thit with the famous battle at 
Mantinea, in which Epaminondas was flain. For that battle was foaght 
ARainft the LacedemoniaDS, and this for them. The action here fpokea' 
of was probably about the third year of the Dtnety-eighc Olympiad. 
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and fighting with the Arcadians, that wing of the Lacede- 
monians in which they were, gave way and was broken ; 
whereupon Pelopidas and Epaminondas locked their (hields 
together, and repulfed all that attacked them, till at laft 
Pelopidas having received feven large wounds., fell upon a 
heap of friends and enemies who lay dead together. £pa* 
minondasy though he thought there was no life left in him, 
yet flood forward to defend his body and his arms, and 
being determined to die rather than leave his companion In 
the power of his enemies, he engaged with numbers at 
once. He was now in extreme danger; b^ing wounded in 
the breaft with a fpear, and in the arm with a fword, when 
Agefipolis, king of the Lacedemonians, brought fuccours 
|rom the other wing, and, beyond all expectation, deli* 
vered them both. 

After this, the * Spartans in appearance treated the 
Thebans as friends and allies, but in reality they were 
fufpipious of their fpirit and power ; particularly they hated 
the party pf Ifmenxas and Androclides, in which-Pelopidas 
was, as attached to liberty and a popular government. 
Therefore, Archias, Leontidas and Philip, men inclined 
to an oligarchy, and rich withal, and 'ambitious, perfuaded ' 
Phoebidas, the Lacedemonian, who was marching by 
Thebes with a body of troops f, to feize the caftle called 
Cadmea, to drive the oppofite party out of the city, and to 
put the adminiilration into the hands of the nobility, fubje^ 
to the infpeClion of the Lacedemonians. Phoebidas liflened 
to the propoial, and /coming upon the Thebans unexpect- 
edly, during the feafl of the i Uiefmophoria^ he made 
himfelf mafterof the citadel, and feized Ifmenias and carried 
him to Lacedemon, where he was put to death foon after. 

Pelopidas^ 

• During die inrhole Pdoponneiiaii war, Sparta found a very faithful 
Sillj in the Thebans: and under the dountenance of Sparta, the Thebans 
recovered the government of Bceotia, of which they«had been depriyefl 
on account ofdietr defeAion to the Periiant. However, at length they 
grew fo powerful and headftrong, that when the peace of^AntalcidM 
came to he fubfcribed to, they refufed to come into it, and were with 
no fmall difficulty overawed and forced into it by the confederates. 
We le^rn indeed from PpIybiuB, that though the Lacedemonians, at 
that peace, declared ^11 the Grecian citiei free, they did aot withdraw 
their garrifons from any one of them. 

f Phoebidas was marching agaioft Olynthas, when Leontidas or 
X«eontiade», one of the two Polemarcht, betrayed to him the town and 
citadel of Thebes. This happened in the third year of the ninety-nintik 
Qlympiad, three hundred and feven ty.four years before the Chriftian xra. 

\ The women weri^ celebrating this fea(( (u the Cadmea 
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Belbpidas; Ph«renicu8y and Androclides, with many oth<rs 
that fledy were fentenced-to baniihtnent. But £paimnonda$ 
remained upon, the- rpot I being defpifedfdr 'bis philofophy, 
as a man -who would not intermeddle with affairs, and for 
hispovert J, as a man of do power. 

Though the La^demonians took the command of the - 
army from Phoebidas, and fined him in an hundred thoufand^ . 
drachmas, yet they £epta;garriron inthe Cadmea notwith- 
ftanding. All the reft of Greece was ' furprifed at thitf 
abiurdity of -theirs inpunilhing'the a^or, and-'yet authorif-- 
lag the adion. • As for the> Thebans, who had lofi their > 
ancient form of government, and were brought into fub^ - 
jedtion by Archias and Leontidas, there was no room for 
them to hope-to be^delivered fi^om the tyranny, which was^^ 
fapported ia fuch a manner by the power of the Spartans, . 
that it cqi^d oiot be pulled down unlefs thofe Spartans could ^ 
be deprived of their dominion both by fea and land. 
. Nevertkelefs Leontidas having got intelligence that the * 
exiles were at Athens^and that they were treated there with' ' 
great regard by the people, and no lefs refpe^ed.by the 
nobility, formed fecret defigns againft their lives. For this • 
purpofe he employed certain unknown aflaffins, wiiio took 
off Androclides : but all the reft efcaped. Letters were 
alfo fent to the Athenians from Sparta, infiftitig that they 
(kould^ort hapbour or encourage the exiles, but dtive them • 
out, as perfons declared by the confederates to be commoti ^ 
enemies. . But the: Athenians, agreeably to their ufual and 
natural bumanity^ as vrellas in gratitude to thecity of : 
Thebes, would, not fuffer the leaft injury to-be done the 
exiles. For4he Thebes had greatly a^ifted- in reftoring ; 
the democracy at Athens, havingmade a decree thatif any 
Athenian (hould march armed' through Bceotia againft the ' 
tyrants, he ftiould not meet with the leaft hinderance or •' 
moleftation^ in that country. ■ 

* Pelopidas, though he *was «ine of the youngei^, applied ' 
to each- exile in particulary as well as> harangued them in a 
body J urging,^ .*' That it * was both diftiofiourable and ^ 
^^ impious to leave their native city enilaved and g^rrifoned ' 
I*' by an tm^my, and meanly contented with thier own 

K5; " liyca* 

* Xenoplon ior tlie account which be ^ i? et of thft triinfaftloii,' does * 
' not fo mncb as-mentiofi Pelopidas. Hit filence in thi» tefp^A was ' 

probably owing to hi$ partiality to his hero Agelilatisi whofe glory he 
might thmk would be eclipfed by that of Pelopidas and his worthy .- 
f tUcague Epaminondas ; for of th« Ifttcr too he ff%iktx€tj fp^ringly t - 
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*' lives and fafety^ to wait for the decrees of the Athehi* 
** nians, and to make their court to the popular orators ^ 
** but tha^ they ought to run every hazard in fo glorious 
^^ a caufe, imitating the courage and patriotifm of Thra- 
'* fybulus 'y for as he advanced from Thebes. to crulh diCe 
^^ tyrants in Athens, fo ihould they. march from Athens to 
'* deliver Thebes. V 

Thus perfuaded to accept his propofal^ they fent privately 
to their friends. who were left behind in. Thebes, to ac-'. 
quaint them with their refolotion, which was highly ap« 
proved of ^ and Charon, a perfon ot the firftrank, offered . 
bis houfe for their reception^ Philidias found means to be 
appointed fecretary to Archias and Philip, who were thien 
polemarchs : and as for Epaminondas, he had take& pains 
all along to infpire the youth with fentiments of bravery.. 
For he defired them in the public exercifes to trj the La-* 
cedemonians at wreftling ; and when be iaw. them elated 
with fuccefs, he ufed to tell them, by way of reproof,, 
" That they (hould rather be afhamed of their meanne& 
'' of fpirit, in remaining fubjed to thofe to whom^ ia 
** Hrength, they were fo much fuperior." 

A day being fixed for putting thetr deiign in execution^ 
It was agreed among the exiles, that Pherenicus, with the- 
rein, (hould flay at.Thriafium, while a few of the youngeil 
fhould attempt to get entrance firft into the city ; and that 
if thefe happened to be furprifed by the enemy, the others 
ihould take care to provide for their children and their 
parents. Pelopidas was the firft that offered to be of this^ 
party, and then Melon, Democlides, and Theopompus, all 
men of noble blood, who were united to each other by the 
moil faithful friendihip^ and who never had any conteft but 
which fliould be foremofl in the race 4>f glory and valour* 
Thefe adventurers, who were twelve in number, having 
embraced thofe that ilaid behind, and fent a meffenger 
before them to Charon, fet out in their under-garments, 
with dogs and hunting-poles, that none who met them 
might have any fuipicion of what they were about, and 
that they might feem to be only hunters, beating about for 
game. * 

^ When their meffenger came to Charon, and acquainted 
him that they were on the way to Thebes, the near approach 
of danger changed not his refolution: be behaved like a 
man of honour, and made preparations to receive them. 
Hippofthcnidas, who was aUo in the fecrct, was not by any 
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means an ill man, but rattier a friend to his country and to 
the exiles ^ yet he wanted that fiminefs which the prefent 
emergency, and the hazardous point of execution^ required. 
He grew giddy, as it were, at the thought of the great 
danger they were about to plunge in, and at laft opened 
his eyts enough to fee, that they were attempting to ftiake 
the Lacedemonian government, and to free themfelves 
from that power, without any other dependence than that 
of a few indigent perfons and exiles. He, therefore, went 
to his own houfe without faying a word^ and difpatched 
one of his friends to Melon and Pelppidas, to deiire them to> 
defer their enterprife for the pfefent, to return to Athens^' 
and to wait till a more favourable opportunity offered. 

Chlidon, for that was the name of the man fent upoa 
this bufinefs, went home in all hafte, took his horfe out of 
the (table, and called for the bridle. Hts wife being at a 
lofs, and not able to find it, faid (he had.lent it to a neigh^ 
bour. Upon this, words arofe, and mutual reproaches 
followed ; the woman v/snting bitter imprecations, and 
wifhing that the journey might be fatal both to him and 
thofe- that fent him. So that CMidon, having fpent great 
part of the day in this fquabble^ and looking upon what 
had happened as ominous, laid afide all thoughts of the 
journey, and went elfewhere. So near was this great 
and glorious undertaking to being dtfeoncerted at the very 
entrance. 

Pelopidas and his company^ ttow in the drefs of peafants, 
divided, and entered the town at different quarters, whilH 
it was yet day. And, as the * cold weather was fettingin*, 
there happened to be a (harp wind and a (bower of fnow', 
which concealed them the better, moft people retiring into 
their houfes to avoid the'inclemency of the weather. But 
thofe that were concerned in the affair, received them as 
they came, and dondufted them immediately to Charon^s 
houfe ^ the exiles, and others, making up the number ot 
forty- eight. 

As for the affairs of the tyrants, they ftood thus: PhUu- 
das, their fecretary, knew "(as we faid) the whole defign'o^ 
the exiles, and omitted nothing that might contribute to its 
fuccefs. He had invited Archias and Philip, ibme time 
before, to an entertainment at his houfe on that day, and 
K 6 ^ jpromifcd 

* The Spartani fclzcd oc the Cadmea about the middle cl fommei, 
in the year already mentianedf and it was uken from them in tlve W 
ginning ol w,ioccr, in the firft year of the hundredth Olympiad. 
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promlfed to introduce to theoa fome wOm^n, in order that 
thofp who were to attack them, might find them dtflblved . 
in wine * and pleafure. They had not yet drank very 
freely, when a report reached them, which, though not 
falfe, feemed uncertain and obfcur^, that the exiles were 
concealed fomewhere in the city. And though Philidas^ 
endeavoured to turn the difcourfe, Archias fent an officer 
to Charon to. command his immediate attendance. By 
this time it was grown, dark, and Pelopidas and his coia« 
panions were preparing for a^ion, haying already put on 
their breafl-plates and girt their fwords, when fuddenly 
there was a knocking at the door ^ whereupon one ran to 
it, and aiked what the perfon^s bufinefs was, and having 
learnt from the oficer that he was fent by the Polemarchs 
to fetch Charon, he brought in the news in great coofufion* 
They were unanimous in their opinion^ that the affair waa 
difcovered, and that every man of them was loA, li^efore 
they had^ performed any thing which became their valour* 
Neverthelefs,. they thought it proper that Charon fhould 
obiey the order, and go boldly to the tyrants. Charon wa^ 
a man of great intrepidity and courage in dangers that 
threatened only himfielf, but then he was much a&fted on 
account of his friends, and afraid that he (hould lie under 
fome fufpicioi^of treacher]^^ if (b many brave citizens (hould 
periih. Therefore,^ as he was ready, to depart, he. took hia 
Ion, who was yet a child, but of a beauty and. ilrength 
beyond thofe of his y^^ars,. out of the women's* apartment, 
and put him into the hands of Pelopidas, deiiring, ** That 
*^ if he found him a traitor^ he would treat that <shild.as an 
^ enemy^ and not (pare its life." Many of them Ihed 
tearswhen they iaw the concern andmagnanimity of Charon^ . 
and all exprefiedtheiruneafinefs at hisrthinking.any^of them 
fo dafiar^y andfo^much diiconoerted with the prefeo t dange*^^ 
as to be capable of fufpeding: or blaming him in^thf^ leaft^.^ 
They begged of. him, therefore, not. to leave his. fon witlin 
them, but to remove him out of the reach of what J&ighi . 
poffli>ly happen, toibme f la^, where, fafe from the tyrants^^ 
be might- be brought upi to bean aFenger of his. countrys^ . 
ii^9d lus friends* But Charon refufed to remove hinK 
♦•^ foi^whfrt life,"faidhe» " ocwhat d^liyerapcccouldl wi(h^ 

"hiio,^ 

^ Pei^'apt at fiHl h^ reall;^ ifltended ^ to introdtfce TcHne woinen$ ott 
at if 18 to theorigillal^ yw^mtm-Ttn v&mf^fuf, 'married wmenj and the: 

^9»g »!» the oilcs la iemab habits, was an aft«r thov^^ 
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'' hifD, that would-be more- glorious than his fsdling h<H 
** nourably with his fathes aud fo manj of his friends ?*' 
Then he addreffed himfelf in prayer to the gods, and having 
embraced and encouraged theia all, he went out ^ endea- 
vouring by the way to compofe himfelf, to formliis counV 
tenance, and to afiume a tone of voice vecy different fram 
the real ftate of his mind; 

When he was come to the door of the houfe, Archias and 
Philidas went out to him, and faid, ** What perfons ar^ 
*' thefe, Charon, who, as we are informed, are lately cdmQ 
^' into the town, and are concealed andt:ountenanced by 
*' fome of the citisen^?^* Charon was a little fluttered at 
firft, but foon recovering himfelf, -he afked, /^ Who thefe 
" perfons they fpoke o^ were, and by whom harboured ?'* 
And finding that Archias had no clear account of the matter; 
be concluded from thence that hh information came not 
from any perfon that was privy to the defign, and therefore 
faid, ^' Take c«re that you do not difturb yourfelves with . 
'' vain rumours. Howevet, I will make the bell inquirjr . 
** 1 can 'f for, perhaps, nothing of this kind ought to bo • 
*' difregarded.*' Philidas who was by, commended his 
prudence, and conducing Archias in again, plied him^ 
iirongly with liquor, and prolopged. the caroufal hf* 
Keeping up their expedlation^of the. women* . 

When Charon was^returned-home, he found jiisiriendt* 
prepared, not to conquer or to prefer ve their lives, but to.c 
ifeU them dear, and to faHgjLoriouily^ He^ tpld Belopidas . 
the truth, but concealed, it^ ixom the reft, pxetenc&ig. that . 
Archias had * difcourfedc with him. about other matters* 

The£rft ftorm was fcarce blown over^^when fortune raifed " 
a fecond. For thefc.arrived an exprefs from Athen«^wiih a^ 
letter from Aschias high«>prieft there> t a Archias his name.i> 
&ke andparticular friend, not filled with vain andtgsouodleft . 
furmifes, but containing a. clear narrative < of. the whole : 
affair, as was found . forwards* The., meffenger being . 
admittedto. Archias now almoft intoxicated, as he delivered^ 
tW letter, faid, *^ The perfon jnrha fent.thi^ de£redr that 
^ it nughttbe read immediately, for it cbntaina buiinefs of 
** great importance J^ But Archias > receiving it,, faid 
Jbuling, b§(fifleft. tosfnorrowi Then.he.put. it under, the 

holftef 

* T}iere appears no nectSttj for this artifite ; and incleed Plutarch, . 
ia hit treatUie concerning the genivt of Socrates, fays^that Chatoa came^^ 
biwk to the little band of patriot! with a plcafant countenance, aqd gay^ 
them all an account of what had paiTed; without the leaft difguife* . 
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bolder of his couch, and refumed the converiation wltH 
Philidas. This faying, bufmeft to 'morrow paffdd ioto a 
proverb, and continctes fo among the Greeks to this day. 

A good opportunity now offering for the execution o£ 
their purpofe, the friends of liberty divided themfelves into 
two bodies, and fallied out. Pelopidas and Damoclidas 
went againil • Leontidas and Hypatcs, who were neigh- 
bours, and Charon and Melon againft Archias and PhiUp^r 
Charon and his company put women^s clothes over their 
armour, and wore thick wreaths of pine and poplar upon 
their heads to fhadow their faces. As foon as they came to 
the door of the room where the guefts were, the company 
fhouted and clapped their hands, believing them to be tho 
women whom they had fo long expeded. When the pre- 
tended women had looked round the room, and di(tin6lly? 
furveyed all the gueils,they drew their fwords ^ and making 
at Archias and Philip acrofs the table, they (ho wed who' 
they were. A fmall part of the c(impany were perfuaded 
by Philidas not to intermeddle : the reil- engaged in the 
combat, and flood up for the Polemarcbs^ but, being di{^ 
ordered with wine, were eaiily difpatched. - 

Pelopidas and his party had a more dlEcult affair of it* 
They had to do with Leontidas, a fober and valiant man» 
They found the door made faft, for he was gone to bed> 
and they knocked a long time before any body heard. At 
lad a fervant perceived it, and came down and removed 
the bar *, which he had no fooner done, than they puihed 
open the door, and rufhing in, threw the man down, and 
ran to the bed-chamber. Leontidas, conje^uring by the 
^loife and trampling what the matter was, leapt from his 
bed and feized his fwprd^ but he forgot to put out the 
lamps, which, had he done, it wo&ld have left them to 
fall foul on each other in the dark. Being, therefore, 
full expofed to view, he met them at the door, aiid with 
one flroke laid Cephifodorus, who was the firft man that 
attempted to enter, dead at his feet. He encountered 
Pelopidas next, and the narrownefs of the door, together 
with the dead body of Cephifodorus lying in the Wajr, 
made the difpute long and doubtful. At laft Pelopidas 
prevailed, and hsiving dain Leontidat>- he. n^arched ii»- 
mediately with his. little band againft Hypates. They 

got 

* Thefc were not invited to the entertainment, bccaufe ArcTita^ «^- 
peAtng to meet a woman of great diftin^ioD, cUd not choofc that 
l^eontidas fbould be there. 
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got into bis hotif« in the &ine mannfer as they did into thor 
other : but he qaicMy perceived them, made his efcap^ 
into a neighbour's houfe, le^hither they £oljlowed> and dlfr 
patched him. 

This affair being over, they joined Melon^ and fent for 
the exiles they had left in Attica, They proclaimed liberty 
to all the ThebanSy ^ and armed fuch as camie over t<^ 
them, taking dovrn the fpoils that were fufpended upon 
the porticos, and the arms out of the (hops of thexarmourer* 
and fword-cuUers. f Epaminondas and Gorgidas, cami^ 
to their aHiftance, with a confiderable body of young men, 
and a fele^ number of the old^ whom they had coUe£ted 
and armed. 

The whole city was now in g^reat terror apd confuiion ^ 
the houfes were filled with lights, and the dreets with men^ 
running to and fro. . The people, however, did not yet 
afiemble^^ but being adoniQied at what had happened, and 
knowing nothing with certainty, they waited with impar 
tience for the day. It feems, therefore, to have been a 
great error in the Spartan officers, that they did not im* 
mediately Tally out and fall upon them ^ for their garrifon 
confifted of fifteen hundred men, and they were joined 
befides by many people from the city. But, terrified at 
the ihouts, the lights, the hurry and confufion. that wer^ 
on every fide^ they contented themfelves with preferving 
the ciud^lt 

As foon as it was day, the exiles from Attica came in 
armed ; the people complied with the fummons to affemble v 
and Epaminondas and Gorgidas prefented to them Pelopidas 
and his party, furrounded by the priefls, who carried gar« 
lands in their hands, and called upon the citizens to exert 
themfelves for their gods and their country. Excited by 
this appearance, the whole aifembly Hood up, and received 
them with great acclamations as^their benefadors and de- 
liverers. 

Pelopidas, then elefted governor of Bo^otia, together 
with Melon and Charon, immediately blocked up and 
attacked the citadel, hallening to drive out the Laeedemo- 

^ nians, 

« Pelopidas alio feot Philidas^ to all the gaols in the city, to releafe 
thofe brave Th^bans, whoip the tyrannic Spartans kept in fetters. 

f Epaminondas did not join them fuonerybecaufe he was afraid th^t 
too much innocent blood would be &ed with the guilt7. 
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Iiiats9, and ta * recover ikt Cadmea^ before faccours couIX^ 
arrive £rom Sparta* And indeed he was but a little before*' 
hand with them^ for they had' but jaft furrendered xh» 
place, and ,were returning liome, according to-capitulation^ 
when they met Cleombrotus at Megara^ marching* towards 
Thebes with a great army. The ^partanr called to account 
the three Harmqfiea^ officers who had . commanded in the 
Cadmea^ and figned the ca|»itulation. Hermippidas and 
Arciffas, were ekecuted for it,-- and the third, named. 
Dyfaoridas, was fo feverely fined, that ho was forced to quin 
Pelpponnefus -h 

This \ adion of Pelopidaft was «aMed, by the Greeks^ . 
ilfler to that of Thrafybulus, on account of their near 
tefemblancej not only in refpe^l' of the- great virtues of the - 
men, and the difficulties they, had to^combat, but the fucceHi 
with which fortune crowned them. For it is noteafy to 
find another in dance fo remarkable, of the few overcoming 
the many, and the weak the ijkrong^ merely by dint of 
courage and condulEl, and procuring by thefe means| fucli 
^reat advantages to their country. But the change ^of 
affairs whicb followed upon this a6lion, rendered it flill 
more glorious. For the war which humbled the pride of 
de Spartans, and deprived them of their empire both by 
fea and land, took its rife from that night, when Pelopidas, 
without taking town or caftle, but being only one out of 
twelve, who entered a private houfe, loofened and broke 
to pieces i (if we may exprefs truth by a metaphor^) the 
chains of the Spartan government, imtil thien efteemed 
tfidiffoluble. 

The-- 
* Af^ it is- not probaMe that the re^iQtag fo ftrong a place, flioUld 
te the-work of a. day, or; have been effis^ed with fo fmaU a force at > 
Belopidat then had, we- muft have recourfe>to Du>dortt8 Siculos and - 
Xcnophon,. who tells ui, that the Athenians early on the next morning, 
after the feizing on the city, fent the Thehan general five thoufand foot^ 
and two thoufaod horfe; and that fever al other bodies of troops came 
in for the cities of Boeotia, to die nomher of about feven thoufaod 
more ; that Pelopidas befieged the place in form with them, and that 
it held out feveral^days, and furrendered at length for wantof provv- 
fions.. DioDOR. SiGVL. Ub. zv. Xsnofh. 1. v. . 

f It was 4 maxim with the Spartans, to die fword in hand, in defence 
of a place committed to their care. 

\ M/Dacier gives a parallel between the condiid of this adion, and 1 
that of ihe prince of Monaco, in ^vbg a Spamih garrifoo ont of hfa ^ 
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. The Lacedemonians foon entering^Boeotia with a powerful 
army, the Athenians were ftruck with terror 5 and renouncing 
their alliance with the Thehans, they took cognizance in a 
judicial way, of all that continued in the intereft of that 
people: fome they put to death, fome they banifhed, and 
upon others they laid heavy fines. The Thebans being 
thus deferted by their allies, their affairs feemed to be in a 
defperate (ituation. Bu]t Pelopidas and Crorgidas, who 
then had the command in Boeotia, foaght means to embroil 
the Athenians again with the Spartans j and they availed 
themfelves of this ftratagem. There was a Spartan named 
Sphodrias, a man of great reputation as a foldier, but of 
., no found Judgment, fanguine in his hopes, and indifcreet 
in his ambition. This man was left with fome troops at 
Thefpia», ^o receive and prote£^ fuch of the Boeotions, as 
might come over to the Spartans. To him Pelopidas * 
privately fent a merchant in whom he could confide, well 
provided with money, and with propofals that were more 
likely to prevail than the money ^ '^ lliat it became him 
*' to undertake fome noble enterprife ^ to furprife the 
^* Piraeus for inftaoce, by falling fuddenly upon the Athe« 
** nians, who were not provided to receive him : for that 
*^ nothing could be fo agreeable to the Spartans, as to be 
*' mafters of Athens ; and that the Thebans, now incenfed 
*^ againft the Athenians, and confidering them as traitors^ 
'* would lend them no manner of affiAance.^' 

Sphodrias fuffering himfelf at lad to be perfuadedi 
marched into Attica by night, and advanced as far as f 
Eleufis. There the hearts of his foldiers began ■ to fail, 
and finding his defign difcovered, he returned to Thefpia&, 
after he had thus brought upon the Lacedemonians a long 
and dangerous war. For, upon this, the Athenians readily 
united with the Thebans ; and having fitted out a large 
fleet, they failed round Greece, engaging and receiving 
fuch as were inclined to ihake off the bpartan yoke. 

. Meantime, 

• This is more probable than what. Dionyfius Siculus fays ; namely^ 
that Cleombrotuk, without any order from the EpUri^ perfaaded SphcH 
drias to furprifff the Piraeus. 

f They hqped to have reached the Pirsus in the night, but found, 
when the day appeared, that they were got no farther than £leufis« 
Sphddrias, perceiving that he was ^difcovered, in his return plundered 
the Athenian territories. The Lacedemonians recalled Sphodrias, and 
the Epbori proceeded againft him, but Agefilaus, influenced by his fon,^ 
who wai a friend of the fon of Sphodriasi brought him off» 
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Meantime, the Thebans, by tbemfelveSyireqaentlycam^ 
to adlion with the LacedemoDians ig Boeotia, not in fet 
battles indeed, but in fuch as were of confiderable &rvice 
and improvement to them j ibr tbeir fpirits were raifed, 
their bodies intired to labour, and by being ufed to tbofer 
rencounters, they gained both experience and courage*- 
Hence it was, that Antalcidas the Spartan faid to Agefilaus, 
when he* returned from Bo^otia wounded, Truly you are well 
faid for the infiru&ion you have groen the Thebans^ and for 
teaching them the art of war e^ainfi their wiU, Though, 
f o fpeak properly, Agefilaus was not their in(lru6lor, but 
Ihofe prudent generals who made choice of fit opportunities 
to let loofe the Thebans, like fo many " young hounds, 
upon the enemy j and when they had tafted of viSory, 
fatisfied with the ardo\ir they had (hown, brought them off 
again fafe. The ehief honour of this was due to Pelopidas* 
For from the traae of bis being firft chofen generals until 
his death, there was not a year that he was out of employ-i* 
menty but he was conftantly either captain of die faccecC 
band, or goveniof of Boeotia. And while he was employed, 
the Lacedemonians were feveral times defeated by the- 
Thebans } particularly at Plateea, and at Theipise, whero 
Pheebidas, who bad furprtied the Cadmea<^ was kUled ^ ancf 
at Tanagra, where Pelopidas beat a coniiderable body, and 
flew with his own hand their general Pantboides. 

But thefe combats, though they fefved to anlmatte and 
encourage the vi£lors, did hot quite di&earten the yan- 
quiflied.^ Fot they were not pitched battles, or regulat 
engagements, but rather advantages gained of the enemy, 
by well-timed jQ^irmiQies, in whicn the Thebans fometimes 
puriued, and fometimes retreated. 

But the battle of Tegyise, which was a fort of prelude ta 
that of Leu^ra, lifted the charafter of Pelopidas very high j 
for none of the other commanders could lay claim to any 
fhare of the honour of the day, nor had the enemy any 
pretext to* cover the (hame of their defeat. 

He kept a Arid eye upon the city of f Orchpmeniis, 
which had adopted the Spartan iaterefl, and received two 
companies of foot for its defence, and watched for an op* 

portunity 

* Wc know not how the- former tranflator happened to render 
wxvXanjBtitftauacb boundj, when it fignifies xvbelps^ which, by csiling the 
blood/become eager after the game. 

f This was one of the largeft ;ind mod coniiderable towns in Bceo*. 
tia, and dill garrifoned by the Lacedemonians. 
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portUBity to make hisnftlf maftei of it* Being inforioccf 
that the garrUbn were gone upon an expedition into Locris^ 
he hoped to take the town with eafe, now it was deftitut^ 
of fbldiera, and therefore hafteoed thither with the Jacrti 
handt and a fmali party of horle. But finding, when h^ 
was near the town, that other troops were coming from 
Sparta to fupply the place of thofe that were marched out^ 
be led his forces back again by Tegyrae, along the fides oJT 
the mountains^ which was the only way he could pafs : for^ 
all the flat country was overflowed by the ri?er Melas, 
which, &om its very fource, fpreading itfelf ioto marihea 
and navigable pieces of water, made the lower roads imr 
pra£ticable. 

A little below thefe marflies, flaads the temple of A9olI<» 
T^yraus^ whofe- oracle there has not been long fllenti^ 
It flouriihed mofl in the Perfian wars, while Echerates wai 
high-prieft. Here they report, that Apollo was born \ and 
at the foot of the neighbouring naountain called Delos, the 
. Melas returns into its channel* Behind the temple rife 
two copious fprings, whofe waters are admirable for their 
coolnefs and agreeable tafle. The one is called Fakn^ and^ 
the other 0//W, to this day ^ fo that Latona feems to- 
have been delivered, not between two trees, but two foun« 
tains of that name. Ptoum, too,- is jufl by, from whence^ 
it is faid, a boai fuddenly ruflied out and frighted her , and 
llie flories of Python and Tityus, the fc«ne of which liei 
here, agree with their opinions, who iay, Apollo was bora 
in this place. The other proofs of this matter 1 omit* For 
tradition does not reckon this deity among thofe who yttx^ 
bom mortal, and afterwards were changed into demigods \ 
of whioh nun^ber were Hercules and Bacchus, who, by their 
virtues, were raifed from a frail and perifliable being, to im* 
mortality : but he is one of thofe eternal deities who were 
never bom, if we may give credit to thofe ancient fagea 
that have treated of thefe high points^ 

The Thebans then retreating from Orchomenus towards 
Tegyrae, the Lacedemonians, who were returning from 
liOcris, met them on the road. As foon as they were 
perceived to be paffing the flraits, one ran and told Pelov 
pidas. We are fallen into the enemy^s bands : And why not 
tbeyj faid he, into ours f At the fame time he ordered the 
cavalry to advance from the rear to the front, that they 
might* be ready for the attack -, and the infantry, who were 

but 
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but * three hundred, he drew up in a clofe bod)r ; boping^ 
that, wherever they charged, they would break through 
the enemy, though fupertor in numbers. 
' The Spartans had two battalions.' Ephorus fays, their 
battalion confided of fiv^ hunidred men, but Calliflhenes 
makes it feven hundred^ and Polybius and others nine 
hundred. Their Pokmarcbs^ Gorgoleon and Theopom- 
pus,'pu(hed boldly on againft the Thebans* The (hock 
began in the quarter where the generals fought iii p^rfon 
t>n both fides, and was very violent and furiqus. I'he 
Spartan commanders, who attacked Pelopidas, were among 
the firft that w««e flain ^ and all that were near them beiDg 
either killed or put to flight, the whole army was fb terri- 
fied^ that they opened a lane for the Thebans,- through 
which they might have pafied fafely, and continued their 
route if thev had pleafed. fiut Pelopidas, difdaining to 
make his eicape fo, charged thofe who yet flood their 
ground, and made fuch havoc among them, that they fled 
in great confufion. The purfuit was not continued very 
far J for the Thebans were afraid. of the Orchomenians who 
were near the place of battle, and of the forces juil arrived 
from Lacedemon. They were fatisfied with beating them 
in fair combat, and making their retreat through a dilperfed 
and defeated army. 

Having, therefore, ereded a trophy, and gathered the 
ipoils of the flain, they returned home not a little elated. 
For it feems that in all their former wars both with the I 
Greeks and Barbarians, the Lacedemonians had never been I 
beaten, the great number by the lefs, nor even by equal ! 
numbers, in a pitched battle. Thus their courage feemed 
irreiiflible, and their renown fo much intimidated their 
ad verfaries, that they did not care tp hazard an engagement i 
with them on equal terms. This battle firfl: taught the ' 
Greeks, that it is not the Eurotas, nor the fpace between- 
Babyce and Cnacion, which alone produces brave warriors^ 
but wherever the youth are aflMmed of what is bafe, refe- 

lutc 

• This fmall body wat, however, the very flower of the Theka*- 
army, and was dignified bf the names of the ficred iatuUnm and the * 
tond plovers (as mentioned below,) being equality famed for their fide- 
lity to the Theban ftate, and afieftion for each other. Some fabalott* 
things are related of them, from which we can only infer, that they 
wer^ a brave, refolute fet of young men, who had vowed perpetual 
friendihip to each other, and had bound thcmielves, by the ftrongeft tiet, 
to ftand by*one another to the laft drop of their blood ;. and were tl^ere* 
l^re^thc fyxtH to be employed in fuch private and dAOgerottS ex^editiooK. 
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lule in a good caufc, and more inclined to avoid dtfgrace 
than danger, there are the men who are terrible to their 
enemies. 

Gorgidas, as fome fay, fiHl formed Aktfaeredbandj con« 
fifiing of three hundred feled mea^ who were quartered in 
the Cadtnea^ and maintained and eiercifed at the public 
expence. They were called the cUybtind^ for citadels in 
thofe days were called cities. « . 

• ••«• ••• 

Bat Gorgidas, by difpofing thofe that belonged to this 
facred band here and there in the firft ranks, and covering 
the front of his infantry with them, gave them but little 
opportunity to diftinguilh themfehres, or effectually to 
ferve the common caufe, thus divided as they were, and 
mixed with other troops more in number and of inferior 
refolution. But when their valour appeared with lb much 
luilre at Tegyrae, where they fought together, and clofe 
to the perfon of their general, Pelopidas would never part 
them afterwards, but kept them in a body, and conftantly 
charged at the head of them in the moft dangerous attacks. 
For, as horfes go fader when' harneffed together in a clia* 
riot, than they do whei^ driven fingle, not becaufe their 
united force more eafily breaks the air, but becaufe their 
Ijpirits are Taifed higher by emulation, fo he thought the 
courage of brave men would be moil irrefidible, when 
they were ading together and contending with each other 
which fhould moft excel. 

But when the Lacedemonians had made peace with the 
reft of the Greeks, and continued the war againft the The- 
bans only, and when king Cleombrotus had entered their 
country with ten thouiand foot and a thoufand hoife, they 
were not only threatenedwith the common dangers of war, 
as before, but even with total extirpation \ which fpread 
the utmoft terror over all Boeotia. As Pelopidas, on this 
occafion, was departing for the army, his wife, who fol« 
lowed him to the door, befought him, with tears, to take 
care of himfelf, he anfwered. My dear^ private perfons are 
to be advifed to take care of tbemfehes^ but perfons in a puttie 
cbaraBer to take cure of others. 

When he pame to the army, .and found the general 
ofBcers differing in opinion, he was the firft to clofe in 
with that of Epamindndas, who propofed that they (hould 
give the enemy battle. He was not, indeed, then one of 

thofe 
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thofe that commaiiikd in chief, but he was captain of th^ 
Jaered hand; aad they had that confidence ia htm, which 
was dt]^ to a man who had given his country fuch pledges 
«f his regard for liberty* 

The refolntion thus taken to hazard a battle, and the 
two armies in fight at Lendlra, Pelopidas had a dream 
which gave him no fmall trouble. In that field lie the 
bodies of the daughters of Scedafus, who are called Lew* 
4ruite^ from the place. For a rape having been committed 
upon them by fome Spartans, whom they had hofpitably 
jreceived into their houfe, they had killed themselves, and 
were buried there. " Upon this^ their father went to La- 
^edemon, and demanded that juftice (hould be done upon 
the perfons who had committed fo deteHable and atrocious 
ja crime \ and, as he could not obtain it^ he vented bitter im- 
precations againft the Spartans, and then killed himfelf up- 
on the tomb of his daughters. From that time many pro- 
phecies and oracles forewarned the Spartans to beware of 
the vengeance of Leu£lra : The true intent of which bat 
few underftood ^ for they were in doubt as to the place that 
^as meant, there being a little maritime town called Leuc- 
trum, in Laconia, and another of the fame name near Me- 
galopolis in Arcadia. Befides, that injury was done to the 
.daughter of Scedafuslong before the battle of Leudra. 

Pelopidas, then, as he flept in his tent, thought he faw 
tthefe young women weeping at their tombs, and loading 
-the Spartans with imprecations, while their father ordered 
*liim to facrlfice a red-haired young virgin to the damfels^ 
if he defired to be vi<S^orious in the enfning engagement. 
This order appearing to him cruel and unjuft, he rofe and 
communicated it to the foothfayers and the generals* Some 
were of opinion, that it (hould not be negledied or difobey- 
«d, alleging to the purpofe the ancient ftories of * Menoe- 
ceus the fon of Creon, and Macaria the daughter of Her- 
cules ; and the more modem inftances of Pherecydes the 
philofopher, who was put to death by the Lacedemonians, 
and whofe (kin was preferved , by their kings, purfuant to 
the dirediion of fome oracle j of Leonidas^ who, by ord^r 
of the oracle too,^ facrificed himfelf, as it were, for the 
fake of Greece \ and ladly, of the human vidims offered 

by 
♦ McnoBoeus devoted himfelf to death for the benefit of his coun- 
try ; as did alfo. Macaria for the benefit of the Heraclidae. For an ac« 
<ouQt of the former, fee the Fbanijfa^ aad for the latter, the BtratHdM 
«f Euripides. 
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1^7 Themiftocles to Bacchus-Omeftes, before the fea-$ght 
jBt Salamis : to all which facrifices the enfuing fuccefs gave 
a fandion. They obferved alfo, that Age^laus fettiag fail 
i^om the fame place that Agamemnon did, and againS the 
iame enemies, and feeing, moreorer, at Aulls, the fame 
vifion of the goddefs * demanding his -daughter in facrificcp 
through an ill* timed tendemefs for his child, refufed it ^ 
the confequence of which was, that the expedition proved 
iinfuccefsM. 

Thoie that were of the contrary opinion, argued, that 
to barbarous and unjuft an offering .could not poflibly be 
acceptable to -any fuperior being ^ that no Typbcms or giants« 
jbut the father of gods and men, governed the world \ that 
it was abfurd to fiippofe that the gods delighted in human 
Sacrifices ; and that, if any of them did, they ought to be 
difregarded as impotent beings, fince fuch ftrange and 
.corrupt delires coidd not ezift but in weak jand vicious 
jininds^ 

While the principal officers were engaged on thi« fub« 
jed', and Peiopidas was more perplexed than all the refti 
on a fudden a Ihe-colt quitted the herd, and ran through 
the camp ; and when ihe came to the place where they 
were afiembled, (he flood ftilL 1 he officers, for their 
part, only admired her colour, which was a ihining red, 
the flatelinefs of her forni) the vigour of her motions, and 
'the fpri^htlinefs of her neighings ^ but Theocritus the du 
viner, underflanding the thing better, cried out to Pelopi- 
.das, '* Here Comes the viflim, fortunate man that thou 
*^ art ! wait for no other virgin, but facrifice that which 
^* heaven hath fent thee." They then took the colt, and 
led her to the^mb of the virgins, where, after the ufual 
prayers, and the ceremony of crowning her, they offered 
her up with joy, not forgettitig to publiih the vifion of Pc« 
iopidas and the facrifice required, to- the whole^rmy. 

The dsty of battle being come, Epaminondas drew up 
^he infantry of his left wing in an oblique form, that, the 

right 

* Xcnophon, io the feventh 1>ook of hh Grecian hiftory, acquaints 
»8, that Pelopidai, when he went upon an embafly to the kin^ of Per- 
iia, reprefcnted to him, that the hatred which the Lacedemonians bore 
-the Thebans, was owing to their not following Ageiilaus when he went 
to noake war upon Perfia, and to their hindering him from facrificing 
ilia daughter at Aulis, when Diana demanded her ; a compliance with 
which demand would have « nfured his fuccefs; fttch, at leaft) was the 
doi^riqe of the heathen theology. 
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right wing of the Spartans being obliged >to divide from 
the other Greeks, he might fall with all his force upon 
Cleombrotus who commanded them, and break them with 
the greater eafe. Bat the enemy, perceiving his intention, 
began to change their order of battle, and to extend their 
right wing and wheel about, with a defign to furround 
Epaminondar. In the mean time, Pelopidas came briikly 
up with his band of three hundred ; and before Cleombrotus 
could extend his wing as he defired, or reduce it to its 
former difpodtion, fell upon the Spartans, difordered as 
they were with the impezfed movement. And thou&h the 
Spartans, who were excellent matters in the art of war, 
laboured no point fo much as * to keep their men from 
confuiion and from difperfing when their ranks happened 
to be broken \ infomuch that the private men were as able 
as the officers, to knit again and to make an united effort, 
wherever any occafion of danger required ', yet £paminoa« 
das then attacking their right wing only, without Hopping 
to contend with the other troops, and Pelopidas rufhii^ 
tipon them with incredible fpeed and bravery, broke their 
refolution and baffled their art. The confequence was fuch 
a root and (laughter as had been never known before f . 
For this reafon, Pelopidas, who had no (hare in the chief 
command, but was only captain of a fmall band, gained 
as much honour by this day^s great fuccefs, as Eppminon- 
das, who was governor of £oBotia and commander of the 
whole army. 

But foon after, they were appointed joint-governors of 
Boeotia, and entered Peloponnefus together,' where they 

caufed 

* «f T« fin ie>Mmr^m fcnit r«^«rrfa-i^«i j 

' f The i^heban army conHfted, at mo(^, hot of fix thouCiod tneo, 
whereas that of the enemy was, at Iea(k, thrice that number, reckoning 
the alUet. But Epamiaondai trufted moii in his cavalry, wherein he 
had much the advantage, both in their quality and good management ; 
the reft he endeavonred to fupply by the difpofition of his men, who 
were drawn up fifty deep, whereas the Spartans were but tweWe. 
When the Thebans hafl gained the viAory, and killed Cleombrotuf, 
the Spartans renewed the fight to recover die king*sbody ; and in this 
the Theban general wifely chofe to gratify them, rather than to hazard 
, the fuccefs of a fecond oofe(. The allies of the Spartans behaved ill 
in this battle, becaufe they came to it with an ezpcAation to conqaer 
without fighting; as for' the Thebans, they had no allies at this tlme« 
This battle was fought in the year before Chrift, 371. 

PiOD. SicvL. 1. xvi XcKora. Hellan. 1. vi. 
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caufed feyeral cities to revolt from the Lacedemonians, and 
brought over to the Theban intcreft Elis, Argos, all Ar- 
cadia^ and great part of Laconia itfelf. It was now the 
winter folllice^ and the latter end of the lad month in the^ 
year, fo that they could hold their office but a few days 
longer : for new governors were to fucceed on the firfl daj 
of the next month, and the old ones to deliver up their 
charge under pain of death. 

The re A of their colleagues, afraid of the law, and dif- 
liking a winter campaign, were for marching home with- 
out lofsof time : but Pelopidas joining with Epaminondas 
to oppofe it, encouraged his felloW-citizens, and led them 
againll Sparta. Having pafled the Eurotas, they took ma- 
ny, of the Lacedemonian towns, and ravaged all the coun- 
try Jo the very fca, with an army of feventy thoufand Greeks, 
of which' the Thebans did not make the twelfth part. But, 
the chara6ler of thofe two great men, without any publi^ 
order or- decree, made all the allies follow with filent ap- 
probation, wherever they led. For the firll and (upreme 
law, that of nature, feems to dired thofe that have need of 
proteftion, to take him for their chief who is moft able to 
prote^ them. And as pafTengers, though, in fine weather, 
€>r in port, they may behave infolently, and brave the pi- 
lots, yet, as foon as a itorm arifes and danger appears, fix 
their eyes on them, and rely wholly on their fkill ; fo^the 
Argives, the JLleans, and the Arcadians, in the bent of 
their councils were againft the Thebans, and contended 
with them for fupeiiority of command •, but^whcn the time 
of aftion came, and danger preffed hard, they followed the* 
Theban generals of their own accord, and fubmitttd to 
* their orders. ^ • 

In this e jcpedition. they united all Arcadia into one body, 
drove out the Spartans who had fettled in Meflenia^ and 
called home its ancient inhabitants j they like wife repeo- 
pled Ithome. And in their return through Cenchrea, they * 
defeated * the Athenians, who had attacked them in the 
(Iraits, with a deOgn to hinder their palTage. 

After fucli atchievements, all the other Greeks were 
charmed with their valour, and admired their good fortune : 
but the envy of their fellow-citizens, which grew up toge- 
*ther with their glory, prepared for them a very unkind and 

Vol. II. L unfuitable 

* This happened to the Athenians through the error of their gene- 
ral Iphicrates, who, though otherwife an able man, forgot the pafs of 
Cehchrea, while he placed his troops in polls iefs commodious. 
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imfuitaible reception. For at their retura they wefe both 
capitally tried, for not delivering up their charge, accord- 
ing to law, in the firft month which they call Boucation^ 
but holding it four itionths longer j during which time they 
performed thofc great a6tions in Meffenia, Arcadia and 
jLaconia. 

Pelopidas was tried firft, and therefore was in moft dan- 
ger : however, they were both acquitted. Epaminondis 
bore theaccTufations and attempts of malignity with great pa- 
tience, for he confidered it as nofmall inflance of fortitude 
and magnanimity not to refcnt the injuries done by his fel- 
low-citizens : but Pfelopidas, who was naturally of a warm-, 
er temper, and excited by his friends to revenge himfelf, 
laid hold on this occafion. 

Meneclidas, the orator, was one of thofe who met upon 
the great enterprife, in Charon's houfe. This man, finding 
Jjimfelf not held in the fame honour with the reft of the 
deliverers of their country, and being a good fpeakcr, 
though of bad principles and a malevolent difpofition, 
indulged his natural turn, in acciifing and calumniating 
his fuperiors j and this he continued to do with refpeft to 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas, even after judgment was 
pafled in their favour. He prevailed fo far as to deprive 
Epaminondas of t1ie government of Boeotia, and managed 
a party againft him a long time with fuccefs : but his in- 
finuations againft Pelopidas were not liftened to by the 
people, and therefore he endeavoured to embroil him with 
Charon. It is the common confolation of envy, when a 
man cannot maintain the higher ground himfelf, to reprc- 
fent thofe he is excelled by, as inferior to fome others. 
Hence it was, that Meneclidas was ever extolling the ac- . 
tlons of Charon to the people, and lavifiiing encomiums up- 
on his expeditions and vi61ories.- Above all, he magnified 
his fuccefs in a battle fought by the cavalry under his com- 
mand at Platsea, a little before the battle of LeuSra, anxi 
endeavoured to perpetuate the memory of it by fome pub- 
lic monument. 

The occafion he took was this. Androcides of Cyzicum 
had agreed with the Thebans for a piQurc of fome other 
battle ) which piece he worked at in the city of Thebes. 
But upon the revolt, and the war that enfued, he was 
obliged to quit that city, rind leave the painting, "which 
' vvas almoft fini(hed, with the Thebans. MehecHdas'en* 
4eayoured to pcrfuade the pepple to hang up this piece m 
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one of their temples, with an infcription Cgnifying that it 
was one of Charon^s battles, in ordex to call a (hade upon > 
■the *glory of Pelopidas and Epaminondas. Certainly the 
propofal was vain and abfurd, ^ to prefer one fingle engage- 
ment, in which there fell only Gerandas, a Spartan of no 
note, with forty others, to fo many and fuch important 
Yi61ories. Pelopidas, therefore, oppofed this motion, in- 
£ftiag that it was contrary to the laws and ufages of the 
Thebans, to afcribe the honour of a victory to any one 
.man in particular, and that theit country ought to have the 
glory of it entire. As for Charon, he was liberal in his 
praifes of him through his whole harangue, but he ihowe.d 
that MenecUdas was an envious and malicious man : and 
he often afked the Thebans, if they had never before done 
any thing that was great and excellent. Hereupon a heavy- 
fine was kid upon Meneclidas ^ and, as he 'was not able to 
pay it, he endeavoured afterwards to -diflurb and overturn 
the government. Such particulars as thefe, though fmall, 
ierve to give an infight into the lives and charadters of men* 
At that time f Alexander, the tyrant of Pherse, making . 
open war againft feveral cities of Theffaly, and entertaining 
^ fccret defign to bring the whole country into fubjedion, 
the Theffalians fent ambafladors to^ Thebes to beg the favoui 
of a general and fome troops. Pelopidas feeing Epaminon- 
das engaged in' fettling the affairs of Peloponnefus, offered 
himfelf to command in Theffaly, for he was unwilling that 
liis military talents and ikill fhould lie ufelefs, and well 
fatisfied withal, that wherever Epaminondas was, there was 
no need of any other general. He therefore marched with 
iiis forces into Theffaly, where he foon recovered Lariffa ; 
and, as Alexander came and made fubmiffion, he endea- 
voured to foften and humanize him, and inflead of a ty- 
rant, to render him a jufl and good, prince. But finding 
him incorrigible and brutal, and receiving frefh complaints 
of his crilelty, his unbribled lull and infatiable avarice, he 
thought rt neceffary to treat him with fome fevcrity j upon 
which he made his efcape with the guards. 

La Having 

* Xenophon fpealc»Ughtly of Charon : be fayi, *< The czikft went 
" to the houfc of <ww Charon." 

- f He had lately poifoned his uncle Polyphron, and fet himfelf up 
.iHfUat ftt hU ftesd. Polfphron, indeed, had- kiiled hU own bsotheir 
IPolydore, the father of Altvmdtr. All thefe, with Jaibn, who wa« 
of tfacfuneiftffiilyi yi9H vSijtrj^f inTh^lj^^ftlmh h^i^s^ n^ a liee 
ilatc* ■ " ^ ' 
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Having now fecured the Theffalians againft the tyrant^ 
and left them in a good underftanding among themfelves, 
he advanced into Macedonia *. Ptolemy had commenced 

' hoililities againU Alexander king of that country, and they 
both had fent for Pelopidas to be an arbitrator of their 
difFcrenceSy and an afliilant to him who (hould appear to be 
injured. Accordingly he went and decided their difputes, 
recalled fuch of the Macedonians as had been banifhed^ and 
taking Philip, the king's . brother, and thirty young men 
of the befl families as hoflages, he brought them to Thebes; , 
that he might (how the Greeks to what height the f Thcban 
commonwealth was rifen by the reputation of its arms, and 
the contidence that was placed in its juflice and probity. 

This was that Philip who afterwards made war upon 
Greece, to conquer and enflave it. He was now a boy, 
and brought up at Thebes, in the houfe of P;ammenes. 
Hence he was believed to have propofed Epaminondas for 
his pattern ; and perhaps he was attentive to that great 
man's aftivity and happy condu6l in war, which was in 
, truth the naoft inconfiderable part of his charader : as for 
his temperance, his juftice, hisjnagnanimity and mildnefs, 
which really conilituted Epaminpndas the great man, Philip 
had no (hare of them, either natural ox acquired. 

After this, the Theffalians complaining again, that 

' Alexander of Pheras diilurbed their peace, and formed 
defigns upon their cities, Pelopidas and Ifmenias were 
deputed to attend them. But having no expedation of a 

' war, ' Pelopidas had brought no troops with him, and there- 
fore the utgency of the occafion obliged him to make ^{e 

\ of the Theualian forces. 

At the fame time there were frefti commotions in Ma- 
• cedonia : for Ptolemy had killed the king and affumed the 
fovereignty. Pelopidas, who was called in by the friends 
of the deceafedt was deiirous to undertake the caufe 5 but, 
'having no troops of his own, he haftily raifed fome mer- 
cenaries, and marched with them immediately againft 

Ptolemy, 

♦ Amyntas II. left three legitimate children, Alexander, Perdiccw* 
and Philip,' and one- natural Ton, whofe name waft Ptolemy. This laft 
made war againft Alexander, flew him treachcroufly, and reigned 
• three year*. 

f About this time the caufe of liberty was in great meafure deferted 
by the other Grecian ftates. Thebes was now the only commonwealth 
'' that retained any remains of patriotifm and concern for the injured and 
opprefled. 

~ 3 
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Plolemy. Upon their approach, Ptolemy bribed- the mer- 
cenaries, and brought them over to his fide } yet, dread- 
ing the very name and reputation of Pelopidas, he went to 
pay his refpeds to him as his fuperior, endeavoured to pa- 
cify him with entreaties, and folemnly promifed to keep 
the kingdom^ for the brothers of the dead king, and to re- 

fard the enemies and friends of the Thebans as bis own* 
or the performance of thcfe conditions, he delivered to 
him his fon Philoxenus and fifty of his companions, as hof- 
tages. Thefe Pelopidas fent to Thebes. But being in- 
^cenfed at the treachery of the mercenaries, and having in- 
telligence that they had lodged the beft paj-t of their effefts^ 
together with their wives arid children, in Pharfalus, he 
tliought by taking thefe he might fufficiently revenge the, 
afiront. Hereupon he affembled fome Theffalian troops, 
and marched againfl the town. He was no fooner arrived^ 
tlian Alexander the tyrant appeared before it with his army. 
Pelopidas concluding that he was come to make apology 
£br his condud, went to him with Ifmenias. Not that he 
-was ignorant what an abandoned and fanguinary man he 
bad to deal with,but he imagined that the dignity of Thebes 
and his own charader would prote£( him from violence. - 
'The tyrant, however, when he faw them alone and unarm- 
ed, immediately feized their perfpns, and poflefled himfelf ' 
of Pharfalus. This ftriick all his fubje£^s with terror andC! 
aftonifhment : for they were perfuaded, that, after fuch a/ 
flagrant ad of injuftice, he would fpare nobody, but behave, 
on all occaiions, and to all perfons, like a man that had 
defperately thrown, off all regard to his own life and fafety. - 

When the Thebans were informed of this outrage, they 
'were filled with indignation, and gave orders to their army 
to march dirdSUy into Theflaly j but *Epaminondas then - 
happening to lie under their difpleafujje, they appointed. > 
other generals. . 

As for Pelopidas, the tyrant took him to Pherse, where 
at firft he did not deny any one accefs to. him, imagining; 
that he was greatly humbled by his misfortune; But Pelo- 
L 3 pidasf 

* They were difpkafed a^ him, becaufe in a lat«^ battle fought with 
the Lacedemonians near Corinth, he did not, as they thought, purfue 
his advantage to the utmoft, and put more of the enemy to the fword^ 
Hereupon ^they removed him from the government of Boeotia, and fene 
him along with their forces as a private perfon. Such a(5ls of ingrati- - 
tude towards jgrcat and eibcelle&t men. arc common in pcrpular |;9vcra»' 
mfiiits. . . 
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pidas, feeing the Pherseatis overwhelmed with forrow, bade 
them be comforted, bcCaufe now vengeance was ready to 
fall upon the tyrant j and fent to tell him, ** That he adted 
•* very abfurdly in daily torturing and putting to death Co 
*' many of his innocent fubjedls, and in the mean tim« 
" fparing him^ who, he might know, was determined to 
** punilh him when once out of his hands/* The tyrant, 
furprifed at his magnanimity and unconcern, made anfwer,. 
*' Why is Pelopidas in fuch haftc to die ?'* Which being 
reported to Pelopidas, he replied, ** It is that thou, being 
** more hated by the gods than ever, may eft: the fboner 
" come to a miferable end." 

From that time Alexander allowed accefs to none but 
his keepers. Thebc, however, the daughter of Jafon, who 
was wife to the tyrant, having an account from thofe 
keepers of his noble and intrepid behaviour, had a deiire 
to fee him, and to have fome difcourfe with him. Whea 
fhe came into the prifon, (he could not prefently diflinguifli 
the majeftic turn of his perfon amidft fuch an appearance of 
diflrefs ^ yet fuppofing from the diforder of his hair, and 
the meannefs of his attire and provifions, that he was treat- 
ed unworthily, (he wept. Pelopidas, who knew not his 
vifiter, was much furprifed ^ but when he undcrftood her 
quality, addreifed her by her father's name, with whom he 
Bad been intimately acquainted. And upon her faying, 
** I pity your wife," he replied, ** And J pity you, who, 
" wearing no fetters, can endure Alexander." This af- 
feded her nearly 5 for fhe hated the cruelty and infolcnce 
of the tyrant, who to his other debaucheries added that of 
abufing her youngcft brother. In confequence of this, and 
by frequent interviews with Pelopidas, to whom (he com- 
municated her fufFerings, (he conceived a flill ftronger re- 
fentmcnt and averfion for her hufband. 

' The Theban generals, who had entered Theffaly without 
doing any thing, and either through their incapacity or ill 
fortune, returned with difgrace, the city of Thebes fined 
each of them ten ihoufznd i^ackmas^ and gave Epaminon- 
das the command of the array that was to a6l in Theffaly. 

The reputation of the new general, gave the Thcffalians 
fre(h fpirits, and occafioned fuch great in(urie6lions among 
them, that the tyrant's affairs feemed to be in a very defperato 
condition ^ fo great was the terror that fell upon his ofHcers 
and friends, fo forward were his fubjefts.to revolt, and* fo 
univerfal was the joy at the profpcft of feeing him punifhed, 

£paminonda5, 
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Epaminohdas^ however, preferred the fafcty of Pelopi4as 
^o Ills owa £ame ^ and fearing, if he carried matters to an 
extremity at firft, that the tyrant might gro^ defperatc, and 
dcftroy his prifonftiv-he protra^ed tne war. By fetching a 
compafs, as if to finifh his preparations, he. kept Alexander 
in fufpence, and managed hinai (o as neither * to moderate 
his violence and pride, nor yet to increafe his fiercenefs and 
cruelty. For he knew his favage difpqfition, and the little 
regard he paid to reafon or juUice ; that he buried fome 
pcrfoos alive, and dreft others in the ikinjs of bears and wild 
boars, and then, by way of diverfion, baited them with 
dogs, or difpatched them with darts : that having fummoned^ 
the people of Meliboea and Scotufa, towns in friendfhip^ 
and alliance with him, to meet him in full aflembly, he 
furrounded them with guards, and with all the wantonncftf' 
of cruelty put them to the fword j and that he confecrated 
the fpear with which he flew his uncle Polyphron, and 
having crowned it with garlands, offered facu£ce. to.it, aa- 
to a god, and gave it the name of Tychon* Yet upon feeing 
a tragedian a£t the Troades of Euripides, he went hailily 
cxut of the th«^re, and at the fame time feat a meiTafre to 
the a£lor, '* Not to be difcouraged, but to exert all his 
*' fkiU in his part \ for it was not out of any diilike that h^ 
>* wcfit our, but he W4S afhamed that his citizens &oul4 
•* fee him, who never pitied thofe he put to death., weep nt 
** the fuffcrings of Hecuba and Andromache." 

This execrable tyrant was terrified at the very nam^ and 
charadler of Epaminondas, 

And droop'd the craven wirg^. 

He fent an embaffy in all hafteto offer fatisfa£lion. But 
that general did not vouchfafe to admit fuch ^a man into 
alliance with the Thebans \ he only granted him a truce o€ 
thirty days, and having recovered Pclopidas and Ifmenias. 
out of his^ hands, he marched back again with his army. 

Soon after this, the Thebans having difcovered that the^ 

Lacedemonians and Athenians had fent ami)affadors to the 

king of Perfia, to draw him into league with them, fent 

Pelopidas on their part \ whofe eftablifhed reputation amply 

L 4 juftified 

tH^fi^i^M. If the tyrant had reflralned his fxc^lfes, his fubjtds mighc 
have returned to him, and if hla £ury had been more provuktd, ka 
might have killed Pelop ida3» 
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juftified their choice. ^For he had no fooner entered the 
King's dominions than ' he was univerfally known and' 
honoured : the fame of his battles with the Lacedemonians^ 
had fpread itfelf through Afia 5 and, after his viAory at 
Leudira, the report of new fuccefles continually following, 
had extended his renown to the moft dillant provinces, ^o 
that when he arrived at the king's court, and appeared 
before the nobles and great officers that waited there, he 
was the objedl of univerfal admiration : " This," faid they, 
*' is the man who deprived the Lacedemonians of the 
*^ empire both of fea and land, and confined Sparta within 
**^ the bounds of Taygetus and Eurotas 5 that Sparta, which 
•' a little before, under the condud of Agefilaus, made 
**^ war againft the great king, and (hook the realms of Sufa 
*^ and Ecbatana.'' On the fame account Artaxerxes re- 
joiced to fee Pelopidas, and loaded him with honours.' 
BuJ when he heard him converfe in terms that were ftronger ' 
than thofe of the Athenians, and plainer than thofe of the 
Sf)artans, he admired him flill more ^ and, as kings feldom 
conceal their inclinations, he made no fecret of his attach- 
ment to him, but let the other ambaffadors fee the diftinftion' 
in which he held him. It is true, that, of all the Greeks, 
he feemed to have de?ne * Antalcidsis the Spartan the greateft 
honour, when he took the garland which he wore at fable 
from his head, dipt it in perfumes, and fent it him. But] 
though he did not treat Pelopidas with that familiarity, yet 
he made him. the richefl and moft magnificent prcfents, and 
fully granted his demands j which were, " That all the 
" Greeks fhould be free and independent ; that Meffene 
** fhould be repeopled j and that the Thebans (hould be 
** reckoned the king's hereditary friends." 

With this anfwer he returned, but without accepting any. 
of the king's prefents, except fome tokens of his favour and 
regard : a circumftance that receded no fmall: diftionour, 
upon the other. ambafladors. The Athenians condemned, 
and executed Timagoras, and juflly too, if it was on account 
of the many prefents he received. For he accepted not only 
gold and filver, but a magnificent bed, and fervants to 
make it, as if that was an art which the Greeks were not 
ikilled in. He received alfo fourfcore cows, and herdfmen 
to take care of them, as if he wanted their milk for his 

health; 

* If Plutarch means the Spartan smbafrador,hediirersfroniXeDophoD, 
who fays that his name was Euthicles. He likewife tells us that TU* 
magorat was the perfon whom the king cfteemed next to Pelopidas. 
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Seftkh 5 addy at lad, he fuffered himfelf to be carxled in a 
Ikter as far as the rea'<:oa{l, at the king^s expence, who 
paid four talents for his conveyance : But his receiving of 
prefents does not feem to have been the principal thing 
that incenfed the Athenians. For when Epicrates, the ar.. 
mour-bearer, acknowledged in full, affembly^ that he had ' 
received the king^s prefents, and talked of propofing a dcr 
cree, that, inftead- of choofing., nine archons every year, 
nine of the poorefl citizens (hould be fent ambaiTador^ to 
the king, that by his- gifts they might be raifed to affluence, . 
the^people only laughed at the motion. What exafp^rated 
the Athenians mofl was, that theThebans had obtained of 
the king all they afked ; they did not goniider haw much 
the ^hara^er ^of Pelopidas outweighed the addrefs of their 
orators,>with.a man .who ever paid particular attention to ' 
militafy exceHence* . 

This, embafly procured Pelopidas great applaufe, as weU ' 
on account of the re-peopling of MelTene, as to the reilor- ^ 
ing of liberty to lihe-reft of Greece.- 

Alexander the .Pheraean was no.w-jretUTned to his natu* - 
ral difpoiition j he -had deftroyed feveral cities of Theflaly^ , 
and put ^garrifons^ into the towns of the Phthiotae, the ' 
Achaeans, and the Magneiians. As. foon as thefe^ oppr^iTed 
people had learnt that Pclapidas was returned, they fent 
^their deputies to Thebes, to beg thefavour of -fome forces^ . 

and that he might be their genera). ,The Thcbans willingr 
~ \y granted their, requeft, and an army was. foon got ready j - 
but juft as the general was on the point of marching, the 
fun began to be> eclipfed, alid the xity wa&- covered with *^ 
darknd^s in the day. time*' . 

Pelopidas, feeing the- people in great conftcrnation at this '' 
fihenomenofiPfJdid not think proper to force the army to move, . 
while under fuch.'terroK and difmay, nor ta rifk the lives 
of feven thoufand of his fellow citizens. ^ Inflead of that, .. 
he went himfelf into The flaly^- and taking with him only 
three hundred horfe, coniifting ,of Theban volunteers and 
ftrangers, he 'fet out, contrary to the warnings, of the footh- -, 
fayers, and inclinations of the people. For they ccnfidered 
the eclipfe -as a fign from heaven, the objeft of which muft r 
be fome illuflrious perfonage. But, befides that Pelopidas 
was the more exafperated againft Alexander^ by' reafon of 
the ill-treatinent he had received, he hoped, from the con- 
yerfation he had with Thebe, to find the tyrant's family ' 
embroiled, and in gwat diforder. The gveateft incitement, , . 
L 5 however, ., 
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however^ was the honour of the thing. He had a genefotls 
ambition, to fliow the Greeks, at a time when the Lace- 
demonians were fending generals, and other officers, to 
Dionyfius the tyrant of Sicily, and the Athenians were 
penfioners to Alexander, as their benefe^or, to whom they 
had ere6led a (latue in brafs, that the Thebans Were th% 
only people who took the field in behalf of the opprefied, 
and endeavoured to exterminate all arlHtrary and unjuil 
government. 

When he was arriyed at Phar&lus, he affembled his 
forces, and then marched dire6lly againft Alexander 5 who, 
knowing that Peloptdas had but few ThebaHs about him, 
and that he himfelf had double his number of Theffalian 
' infantry, went to meet him as far as the temple of Thetis. 
When he was informed, that the tyrant was advancing 
towards him with a great army, So much the better (faid he) 
for we Jhaii h^at fo ffisny the more. 

Near the place called Cynofcephalae, there arc two fteep 
hills opposite each other, in the middle of the plain* Both 
fides endeavoured to get poflcflion of thefe hills with their 
infantry. In the mean time, Pelopidas, with his cavalry, 
which was numerous and excellent, charged the enemy's 
horfe, and put them to the rout. But while he was pur- 
fuing them over the plain, Alexander had gained the hills, 
having got before the Theffalian foot, which he attacked 
as they were trying to force thofe ftrong heights, killifig the 
foremoft, and wounding many of thoic that followed, fa 
that they toiled without effcfting any thing; -PelopidaS 
feeing this, called hack his cavalry, and ordered them ta 
fall upon fuch of the enemy as ftiil kept their ground oa 
the plain ; and taking his buckler in'liis hand, he ran to 
join thofe that were engaged on the hills. 11^ foon made 
his way to the front, and by his prefence infpired hit 
foldiers with fuch vigour and alacrity, that the enemy 
thought they had quite different men to deal with. They 
flood two or three charges 5 but when they £>uiid that the 
foot ftill preffed forward, and faw the horfe retutn £roaa 
the purfuit, they gave ground, and retreated but * flowly 
and ftep by ftep. Pelopidas then taking a view, froxh »ii 
eminence, of the enemy > whole army, which did not yet 
take to Hight, hut was full of contiiiioQ and di^ferder, 
flopped a while to look round for Alcxand©"* When he 

perceived 
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ftrcMV^d hitn on the tight encouraging and rallying the" 
mercenaries, he was no lonffer mafter of hinfelf -, but i'acri* 
ficiag both his fafety, and his duty as a general, to his 

iiaflion, he fprang forward a great way before his troops^ 
oudly calling for and challenging the tyrant, who did not 
dare to meet him or to wait for him, but fell back and hid 
himielf in the midH of his guards. 'J he foremoft ranks 
of the mercenaries, who came hand to hand, were broken by 
PelopidaSi and a number of them fiain ^ but others fighting 
9t a diilance, pierced his armour with their javelins. The 
Theffalians, extremely anjpious for him, ran down the hill 
to his adiftance ^ but when they came to the place, they 
found him dead upon the ground. Both horfe and foot 
then falling upon the enemy's main body, entirely routed 
them, and killed above three thou€ind« 1 he purfuit con- 
linued a long way, and the fields weie covered with the 
carcafes of the Gain. 

Such of the I'hebans as were prefeat, were greatly 
9fi)i£ted at the death of Pelopidas, calling him ib^irjhiber^ 
their faviouVy and inftru&or in every thing tha$ was great 
and honourable. Nor is this to be wondered at ^ fince the 
ThefTallans and allies, after exceeding, by their public a£^s- 
tsk his favour,, the greatefl honours that are ufuall/ paid to> 
buman virtue, teilihed their regard for him iHU more ieniibly 
by the deepell forrow. For it is faid, that thofe who were 
|n the a£lion, neithsr put off their armour, nor unbridled 
their horfes, nor bound up their wounds, after th^y heard' 
that he was dead, but, notwithilanding their heat and 
^latigue, repaired to the body, as if it Hill had life and fenfe. 
^iled round it the fpoils of the eneoiy,. and cut p^ their 
^orfes' manes and their own hair *. Many of them*' vkhen 
they retired to their tents^ neither kkidled a iir^ nor took 
^ny refreshment \ but a melancholy filence reigned through^ 
out the camp, as if, indead of gaining fo great and glorious a 
"ridory, th^y had been worked and enflaved by the tyrant. 

When the news was carried to the towns, themagtib'aiesy 
young men, children, and prieds came out to. meet the 
body, with trophies, crowns aqd golden armour : and when 
\|he time of his interment was come, fome of the TheffalianS 
wha were venerable for their age« went and begged of the . 
Thebans that they might have the honour of burning hiin. 
One of them exprefled himfelf in thefe Uim& : ^' What 

L 6 " we 

* A cnflomary token x>( moorDiog among the ancieatt. 
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we rcqueft of you, our good allies, will be an hionouf 
*^ and coniblation to us under this great misfortune. It'i» 
** not the living Pelopidas, whom the Thcflalians defirc to 
** attend^ it i^ not. to Pelopidas fenfible of their gratitude^ 
** that they would now pay the due hpnours j all we afk is^ 

the permiflion to wa(h, to adorn and inter his dead body. 

And if we obtain this favour, we Ihall believe you are 

perfuaded that we think our (hare inthe common calamity 
" greater than yours. You have loft only a good general^ 
^ but we are fo unhappy as to be deprived both of him and 
*' of our liberty. For how- (hall we prefume to alk you 
** for another general, when we have not reftored to voir - 
f Pelopidas ?" 

The Thebans granted their requcft. And furely thertf 
never was a more magnificent funeral, at leaft in the opinion 
©f thofe who do not place magnificence in ivory, gold and 
purple J as Philiftus did, who dwells in admiration upon 
the funeral of Dionyfius j which, properly fpeaking, was 
nothing but th« pompous cataftrophe of that bloody tragedy^ 
his tyranny. Alexander the Great, too, upon the death of 
Hephaeftion, not only had the manes of the-horfes and mules- 
ftiorn, but caufcd the battkments of the walls to be taken . 
down, that the very cities might feem to mourn, by lofing 
their ornaments, and having the * appearance of beings 
fliorn, and chaftifed with grief; Thefe things being the 
eSt^s of arbitrary orders, executed through ncccffity, ind 
attended both with envy of thofe for whom they are doncy 
and hatred of thofe who command them, are not proofs of 
efteem and refpcft, but of barbaric pomp, of luxury and 
vanity, in thofe wh<J lavifh their wealth to fnch vain and 
defpicable purpofes. But that a man f who was only on^ 
of the fubjcas of a republic, dying in a: ftrange country,- 
neither his wife, children or kinfmen prefent, without the 
requeft or command of any one, (houM be attended home^ 
. conduced to the grive, and Crowned by fo many cities andf 
tribes; might juftly pafs for an' inftance of the moft perfed 
haj)pinef8. For the obfervation of ^fbp is not true, that 
Death is. mqfi unfortunate in the time of profperity; on the' 
contrary^ tt u then moft happy ^ Jince iifecurts to good men the \ 
glory of their virtuous affions^ and puts them ahove the power 
of fortune. The compliment, therefore, of the Spartan 
ivas much more ratitonal, when embracing Biagoras, after 

he 
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te ^nd his fons and grandfons had all conquered and been 
crowned at the Olympic games, he faid, Die^ die now^ 
Diagoras ^ for thou canfl not be a god. And yet I think, 
if a man (hould put all the viiStories in the Olympian^ and 
Pythian games together, he would not pretend to compare 
them wtth any one of the enterprifes of Pelbpidas, which 
were many and all fuccefsful \ fo that after he had flourifhed 
the greateft part of his life in honour and renown, and had 
been appointed the thirteenth time governor of Boeotia,' he 
died in a great exploit, the confequence of which was the 
^eflru6liott of the tyrant, and the reiloring of its liberties to^ 
Theffaly. 

His death, as it gave the allies great concern, fo it brought' 
them dill greater advantages. For the Thebans were no > 
Iboner informed of it, than prompted by a defire of revenge^ 
they fent upon that bufinefs feven thoufand foot and feven , 
hundred horfe under the command of Malcites and Diogitopi 
Thefe finding Alexander weakened with his late defeat, and 
reduced to great difficulties, compelled him to reftore the 
cities he had taken from the Thefialians, to withdraw hi9 
garriibns from the territorie&of the Magnefians, the Phthiotas^^ 
and Achseans, and to engage by oath to fubmit to tho 
Thebans, and to keep his forces in readinefs to execute: 
their orders. 

And here it is proper to relate the punifhment which the -^ 
gods inflidled upon him foon after for his trea^tment of 
Pelopidas. He, as we have already mentioned, firfl taught 
. Thebe, the -tyrant's wife, not to dread the exterior pomp 
and fplendor of his palace, * though (he lived} in the midft 
of guards conMing' of exiles from other countries. She^ 
therefore, fearing his falfehood, aiul hating his cruelty^, 
agreed with her three brothers, Tiiiphonus, Py tkolaus ani 
Lycophrpn, to take him off; and they put their deiigri ia • 
execution after this manner* The whole palace was full 
of guardJs who watched all the night, except the tyrant's 
bed-chamber, which, was an upper room, and the door of 
the apartment was guarded by a dog who was chained there^ 
and who would fly at every body except his mader and 
miflrefs, and one (lave that fed him. When the time fixed 
for. the attempt was come, Thebe concealed her brothers, 
before it was dark, ia a room hard by* She went in alone, 
M ufual^ to Alexander-^ho was already afleep, but prefently 

came 
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came oat agaio, anil ordered the flave to take away ih^ 
dog, becaufe her hu(band chofe to fleep without b^iRff , 
ditturbcd : and that the Hairs might aot creak as the young 
men came up, Ihe covered them with wooK She then 
fetched up her brothers^and leaving them at the door wit]^ 
poniards in their hands, went into the chamber, and taking 
away the tyrant's fword which hang at the head of his bed^ 
ihowed it them as a proof that he was fail afleep. The 
young men now being ilruck with terror, and not daring 
to advance, (he reproached them -with cowardice, and fworo 
in her rage, that ihe would awake Alexander, and tell hin^ 
the whole. Shame and fear having brought them to 
themfelves, fhe led them in and placed them about the bed, 
herfelf holding the liglit. One of th«m caught him by tho 
feet, and another by the hair of his'head, while the third 
ilabbed him with his poniard. Such a death was,, perhaps,, 
too fpcedy for (b abominable a monfter j but if it be confi- 
dered that he was the firll tyrant who was a&fliinated by his 
©wn wife, and that his dead body was expofed to.all kind 
ef indignities, and fpurned and trodden under foot by hi& 
fubjeds, bis punifhment will appear to have^ been propor-^ 
iioned to his crimes. 

MARCELLUS. 

J^ARCUS CLAUDIUS, who was five times conful^ 
was the fon of Marcus 5 and, according to Poiido- 
nius, the firft of his family that -bore the furname of Mar- 
cellus, that is, 3f/:r///7/. He had indeed a great deal of 
military experiencf j his make was ftr-ong, his arm almoll 
irreliftiblej and he was naturally inclined to war. But 
though impetuous and lofty in the combat, on other occa- 
fions he was modeft and humane. He was fofar a lover of 
the Grecian learning and eloquence, as to honour and ad- 
mire thofe that excelled in them, though his employments 
prevented his making that progrefs in them which he defired^ 
For if heaven ever deligned that any men 

in war'? rude lifts fliouW combat. 
From youth to age ^ . ■ 

as Homer ex preffes it, certainly it was the principal Romans - 
of thi)fe times. In their youth they had to contend with the 
Carthaginians for the iflaad of Sipily^ ia th«ir middle age, 

with 
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Wfith the dmh for ItaXy itfeif, amd ia their old age «gaint 
with th« Car thagiaums and HaanibaL Thus, even in age, 
they had not the commoB relaxation and repoie, but were 
called forth hj thetr birth aad their merit to accept of rai^ 
liHar^^ commands. 

As for Marcellus, there was no kind of fighting im 
which he was not adinirably well (killed } but in fingle com<> 
bat he excelled^ himfelf. He, therefore^, never refufed a 
challenge, or failed of killing the challenger. Id Sicily, 
feeing his brother Otacilius ia great danger, he covered 
htm with his ihield, (lew thofe that attacked him, and 
iafved his life. For theie things, he received from the ge- 
nerals crowns, and other military honours, while but a 
youth : and his reputation incrca£ag every day, the people 
appointed him to the office x>f curuJe adile^ and the pricils^ 
to that of augur. This is a kind of facerdotal funiStion, to 
which the law affigns the care of that divination which is. 
^taken from the flight of birds. 

• «'•••*«• 

* After the firft Carthaginian war, which had lafted 
twenty-four years, Rome was foon engaged in a new war 
with the Gauls. The Infubrians, a Celtic nation, who 
inhabit that part of Italy, which lies at the foot of the Alpp, 
though very powerful in themfelves, called in the afliftancc 
of the Gfifatae, a people of Gaul, who fight for pay on fuch 
occasions. It was a wonderful and fortunate thing for the 
Roman people, that the Gallic war did not break out at 
the fame time with the Punic \ and that the Gauls obferving 
an exa6l neutrality all that time, as if they had waited to 

take 

I 

* PIntarch h a Kttle roiAaken here in hi« (Chronology. The firflf 
Punic waF-lafted twenty-four yefars, for k heg^n ia th« ye^Mr of Rome 
four hufulred and elghty-niDe.aod peace was made with die Carthagt<» 
mans in the year frve hundred and twelve. The Oauls continued quiet 
^ that tiafe, and did not begin to ftir till four years after. T^en they, 
advanced to Amiimum, but the Boii mutinying againft their leaders^ 
flew the kings Ates and Galates ; after which the Gauls fell upon each 
other, and nuarbert were flain ; they tliat furvi v^ returned home. Five 
years alicr thu^ the GauJa began to prepare for a new war, on accouo^ 
ff the drvifion which Flaniinius had made of the lands in the picine, 
taken from the Senones of Gallia Cifalpina. Thefe prcpaiationswete 
earryiBg on a long time, and k was eight years afier that divifijon^ before 
the war began in carneil under their chiefs Congolitanus and Aner«e{les» 
whro L. .£aiuliu» Papus, and C. Atilius Regulus, were confuls, in the 
ivc hondred and twenty-eigl^th year of Rome, aad the third year of the 
«M hva<iicd and thirty-eighth Olyoipiad, Pox.ya. 1. ii« 
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Ukt np the conqueror, did not attack tHe R.6maas till t&f 
were vidorious, andiit leifure to receive them. However, 
^ this war was not a little alarming, to the Romans, as well 
on account of the. vicinity of the Gauls,.as their charaSer of 
old as warriors. They were, indeed, the enemy whom 
they dreaded moil^ for they had made themfelves mailers 
of Rome ^ and from that time it had been provided by law; 
that the priefts fliould be exempted from bearing. arms, ext 
cept it were, to defend the. city againft the Gauls. 

The vaft preparations they made, were farther ^proofs of 
their fears (for it is faid that fo many thou&ndi of Romans 
were never feen in arms either before t)r fince), andfo were 
the new and. extraordinary facrifices ^hich theyofferedt 
On other occalions they had not adopted the rites of bar- 
barous and favage nations, but their religious: cuiloms had^ 
been agreeable to the mild and merciful ceremonies of the 
Greeks : yet,, on the. appearance of this war, they were 
forced to comply with certain oracles found in tlje books of 
the Sibyls j. and thereupon * they buried two Greeks, a 
man and a woman, and likewife two Gauls, one of eack 
fex, alive, in the beaft-m'^rket. A thing that gave rife to 
certain private and myflerious rites, which ftill continue t(S 
be performed in the month of November. 

In the beginning of the war, the Romans fometimcs ' 
gained great advantages, and fometimes were no lefs fignally 
defeated 5 but there was no decifive aftion*, till the conlulatef 
of Flaminius and Furius, who led a very powerful army 
againft the Infubrians. Then, we are told, the river which 
runs through the Picene, was feen flowing with blood, and 
that three moons appeared over the city of Ariminum; - 
But the priefls who were to obferve the flight of birds at 
the time of choofkig confuls,- aBrmed, that the election > 
was faulty and inaufpicious. The fenate,. therefore, im< 
mediately fent letters to the cam^, to recall the conhls, 
infifiing, that they (hould return without lofs-of time, and 
reiign their office, and forbidding them to 'a£l at ^11 againft' 
the enemy, in confequence of their late appointment*. 

Flaminius having received thefe letters, deferred ppeaing. 
them till he had engaged, and f routed the barbarians, and 

over-run - 

* They offered the fafaic facrifices at the beginning of the fecond' 
Panic war. Liv. 1. xxir. 5. 7. 

f Flaminius was not entitled to this fuccefs by his conduA. He ~ 
gave 'battle with a river bdiind him^ wbers there was not" room for ^' 
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over-run their country. Therefore, when he returned 
loaded with fpoils, the people did not go out to meet him j 
and becaufe he did not diredly obey the t)rder that recal- 
led him, but treated it with contempt, he was in danger of 
lofing his triumpfi. As foon as the triumph was over, 
' both he and his colleague were depofed,^ and reduced to 
the rank of private citizens. So much regard had the Ro- 
mans for religion, referring all their affairs to the good 
pleafure of the gods, and in their rreatefl profperity not 
fttffering any negled of thr forms of divination and other 
facred ufages 3 for they were fully perfuaded, that it was 
a matter of greater importance to the prefervation of their 
ftate, ,to have their generals obedient to the gods, than 
even to have them vidorious in the field. 

To this purpofe the following (lory is remarkable. Ti- 
berius' Sempronius, who was as much refpedled for'his va« 
lour and probity as any man in Rome, while conful, nam- 
ed Scipio Nafica and Caius Marcius his fucceflbrs. When 
they were gone into the provinces allotted them, Sempro- 
nias happening to meet with a book which contained the 
* facred regulations for the condud of war, found that 
there was one particular which he never knew before. It 
was this : ^^ When the conful goes to take the aufpices in 
** a houfe or tent without the city hired for. that purpofe, 
'* and is obliged by fome neceflary buiinefs to return into 
*^ the city before any fure fign appears to him, he mufl not 
** make afc of that lodge again, but take another, and 
** there begin his obfervations anew." Semproni.us was 
ignorant of this when he named thofe two confills, for he 
had twice made ufe of the fame place j but when he per- 
ceived his error, he made the fenate acquainted with it. 

They,. 

men to rally or retreat, if they had been broken. But polfibly lie might . 
make (iich a difpoiltioB of his forces, to (how them that they muft ei- 
ther conquer or die ; for he knew that he was adting againft the in-f 
tentioos of the fenate, and that nothing but fuccefs could bring him o£f. 
Indeed, he was naturally rafh and daring. 

It was the (kill and management of the legionary tribunes which 
made amends for the confurs imprudence. They diftributed* among 
the foldiers of the firft line the pikes of the Triarii, to prevent the ene-» 
my from making ufe of their (words; and, when the firft ardour of the 
Gauls was over, they ordered the Romans to ihorten their fwords, clofe' 
with the enemy, fo as to leave them no room to lift up their arms, and^ 
ilab them ; which they did without running any hazard tbemfclvcs, th«i 
fwords of the Oauls having no points. 
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Th«y, for their part, did not lightly pafe over fofmall a 
At(t€t^ but wrote to the confuls about it, who left their 
provinces, and returned with all fpeed to Rome, where 
they laid -down tlicir ofiices. This did not happen, till 
long after the a&ir of which we were fpeaking *. 

But about that very time, two priefls of the beft families 
in Rome, Cornelius Cethegus and Quintus Sulpicius, were 
degraded from the prieHhood ', the former, becaufe he did 
not prefont the entrails of the viftim accor<fing to rule ; and 
the latter, becaufe as he was facrificing, the tuft of his cap^ 
which was fuch a one as the Flaminei wediTj fell oflF. And 
bei^aufe the fqueaking of a rat happened to be heard, at 
the momeut that Minucius, the dL£bator, appointed Caius 
Flaminius his general of horfe, the people obliged them to- 
quit their polls, and appointed others in their Head. But 
while they obferved thefe fmall matters with fuch exa&- 
nefs, they gave not into any fort of fuperftition f , for they 
neither changed nor went beyond-the ancient ceremonies.- 

Flaminius and his colleague be^ng depofed from the . 
confulfhip, the magiftrates, called j: ^Urr^es, nominated 
Marcellus to that hi^gh oiBce ^ who, when he entered upon 
it, took Cneius Cornelius for his colleague. Though the 
Gauls are faid to have been difpofied to a reconciliation , 
Rcd the fenate wa* peaceably Inclined^ yet Ijhc people, at 
the indigation of Marcellus, were for war. However, a 
peace was concluded ; whicl^ feems to have been broke 
by the Gefatae, who" having paflcd the Alps with thirty 
thoufand men, prevailed with the Infubrians to join them 
with much greater numbers; Elated with their ftrcn^h, 
they, marched immediately to § Accrrae, a city on the 
banks of the Po. There Viridomarus, king of the Gefatae, 
took ten thoufand men from the main body, and with this 
party laid wafte all the country about the rivet. 

When Marcellus was informed of their march, he left 
his colleague before Acerrae with all the heavy-armed in- 

' f^^^ry, 

* Sixty yaarj after, 

f This word is here ufed in the literal fcnfe. 

\ Thefe were officers, who, when there were do legal maglftrates m 
Veing, were appointed to hold the comitia for eledling new ones. The 
^itle of Jnterrtgts^ which was given them while the government was re- 
'gal, was continued to them under the commonwealth. 
, ^ The Romans were bcfieging Acerrae, and the Gauls went to re- 
lieve it ; but finding themfelves unable to do that, they paflTed the Pa 
with part of their army, and Uid 0ege to Clailidium, to make a diver- 
iion. PoLTa. L ii« 
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fantrjr, and a third part of the horie } and taking with 
Ifitn the reft of the cavalry, and about fix hundred of the 
light- armed, foot, he fet out, and kept forward day and' 
night, till he came up with the ten thoufand Gefatee near 
Claftidium *, a little town of the Gauls, which had very 
lately fubmitted to the Romans. He had m)t time to give 
his troops any reft or refrefhment : for the barbarians im- 
mediately perceived his approach, and defpifed his attempt, 
as he had, but a handful of infantry, and they made no 
account of his cavalry.. -Thtfe, as well as all the other 
Gauls, being ikilled in fighting on horfeback, thought they 
had the advantage in this refped, and, befides, they greatly 
exceeded Marcellus in numbers. They marched, therefore, 
direftly againft him, their kin;g at their head, with great 
impetuoiity and dreadful menaces, as if fure of crufhing 
him at once. M^rcelliis, becaufe his party was but fmall, 
to prevent its being furrounded, extended the wings of his 
cavalry, thinning and widening the line, till he prefentcd 
i front nearly equal to that of the enemy. He was now 
advancing to the charge, when his horfc, terrified with the 
flloots of the Gauls, turned (hort, and forcibly carried hin\ 
backr Marcellus fearing that this, interpreted by fuper- 
flition, (hould caufe fome dif(Mrder in his troops, quickly 
turned his horfe again towards the^ enemy, and then paid 
Ms adorations to the fun ^ as if that movement had been 
made, not by accident, but defign, for the Romans always 
turn round when they worlhip the gods. Upon the point 
of engaging, he vowed to Jupiter Feretrius the choiceft ot 
. the enemy's arms. In the mean time, the king of the Gauls 
fpied him, and fudging by the enfigns of authority that he 
was the conful, he fet fpurs to his horfe, and advanced a 
confiderable way before the reft, brandiftiing his fpear, and 
loudly challenging him to the corhbat. He was diftinguifhed 
from the reft of the Gauls by his ftature, as well as by his 
armour, which, being fet oS with gotd and filver, and the 
moft lively colours,, Ihone like lightning. As Marcellus 
was viewing the difpofition of the enemy!s forces, he caft 
his eyes upon this rich fuit of armour, and concluding that 
in it his vow to Jupiter would be accomplifticd, he rulhed 
upon the Gaul, and pierced his breaft-platc with his fpear ^ 
which ftroke, together with the weight and force o£ the 
confuUs horfe, brought him to th$ ground, aod with twa 

fit 

♦' JLivy places this town in Lignria Montana. 
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or three more blows he difpatched him. He then leaped, 
from his horfe and difanned him, and lifting up his fpoil^ 
towards heaven/ he faid, " O Jupiter F^etrius^ who obfcrv- 
^' ell the deeds of great warriors and generals in battle, I 
•* now call thee to witncfs that I am the third Roman con- 
** ful and general who have with mj own hands ilain a ge- 
*^ neral and a king. To thee I confecrate the moil excel- 
** lent fpoils. Do thou grant us equal fuccefs in the pro-. 
•* fecution of this war.'* „ I 

When this prayer was ended, the Roman cavalry en- 
countered both the enemy's horfe and foot at the fame time, 
and gained a vidory j not only great m itfelf, but peculiar 
in its kind : for we have no account of fuch a handful of 
cavalry's beating fuch numbers, both of horfe and foot, 
cither before or fince. Marcellus having killed the greateft 
part of the enemy, and taken their arms and baggage, 
returned to his * colleague, who had no fuch good luccefs 
againfl the GauU before Milan, which is a great and popu- 
lous city, and the metropolis of that country. For this 
reafon the Gauls defended it with fuch fpirit and refolution, 
that Scipio, inftead of beficging it, feemed rather befieged 
himfelf. But upon the return of Marcellus, the Gefatae, 
underHanding that their king was (lain, and his army de- 
feated, drew off their forces 5 and fo Milan was taken f ^ 
and the Gauls farrendering the reft of their cities, and 
referring every thing to the equity of the Romans, obtain- 
ed reafonable conditions of peace. 

The fenate decreed a triumph to Marcellus only, and. 
whether we conlicler the rich fpoils that were difplayed init, 
the prodigious fize of the captives, or the magnificence 
with which the whole was condu6led, it was one of the mofl' 
fplendid that ever was feen. But the moll agreeable and 
mod uncommon fpe6lacle, was Marcellus himfelf, carrying 
the armour of Viridomarus, which he vowed to Jupiter. 
He had cut the trunk of ai^ oak in the form of a trophy, 
which he adorned with the fpoils of that barbarian, placing 
every part of his arms in handfome order. When the 
proceflion began to move, he mounted his chariot, which 
was drawn by four horfes, and paffed through the city with- 

the 

/ * During the abfence of MarceUbs, Acerrae had,been taken by his 
colleague Scipio, who from thence had marched to invcu Mediolaouar 
or Milan. 

t Comum alfo, another city of great importance, furrendered. Thuft 
ijl Italy, from (he Alpi to the Ionian fca,becsuae entirely B.om«B». 
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'At trophy OA his flioulders, ^hich was thenohleft ornament 

of th^ whole triumph. The army followed^ clad in elegant 

armour, and finging odes compofed for that occafion, and 

■Gthe*fong?oftriumph, in honour of Jupiterand their general. 

When he came to the temple of Jupiter Feretrius^ he fet 

tip an4 confecrated the trophy, being the third and lail 

general, who as yet has been fo glorioufly diflingT^iiihed. 

The firft was Romulus, after he had (lain Acron, king of 

•the Cseninenfes ^ Cornelius Cofius, who flew Volumniua 

the Tufcan, was the fecond \ and the third and laft was 

Marcellus, who killed with his own hand Viridomarus king 

-of the Gauls. The god to whom thefe fpoils were devoted, 

-Vas Jupiter, furnamed F(pr^/rm, (as fome f?iy) from 'the 

Greek word Pbefetrony which iignifies a car^ for the trophy 

was borne on fuch a carriage, and the Greek language at 

' that time was much mixed with the Latin. Others fay, 

Jupiter had that appellation, becaufe Vtjirikes with lighten^ 

ing^ for the Latin word fetire iignifies to Jirihe. Others 

again 'will have it, that it is on account of the ftrokes which 

are given in battle^ for even now, when the Romans charge 

or purfue an enemy, they encourage each other by calling 

iixxtyferiyferi^ flrikc, ftrike them down. What they take 

from the enemy in the field, they call by the general name 

oi fpoils, but thefe which a Roman general takes from the 

- general of the enemy, they call opime fpoils. It is indeed 

laid, that Numa Pompilius, in his commentaries, makes 

' mention of opime fpoils of the firft, fecond, and third order : 

that he direded the firft to be confecrated to Jupiter, the 

fecond to Mars, and the third to Quirinus; and that the 

perfons who took the firfl (hould be rewarded with three 

• hundred afes, the fecond, with two hundred, and the third, 

w^ith one hundred. But the moft received opinion is, that 

thofe of the firft fort only, (hould be honoured with the 

name oiofntncy which a general takes in a pitched battle, 

when he kills the enemy^s general with his own hand; 

But enough' of this matter. 

The Romans thought thenifelves fo h^ppy in the glorious 
period put to this war, that they made an offering to Apollo 
at Delphi, of a golden cup, in teftimony of their gratitude : 
they alfo liberally (hared the fpoils with the confederate 
cities, and m^de a v^y handfome prefent out of them to 
. Hiero king of Syracufe, their friend and ally. 

Some time after this, Hannibal having entered Italy, 
Marcellus was fcnt with a fleet to Sicily. The war conti- 
nued 
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nued to rage, and that unfortunate blow was receired at 
Cannae, by 'which manj thoufands of Romans fell. The 
few that efcaped, fled^o Canufium; and it was expeded 
that Hannibal, who had thus deflroyed the.ilr^gth of the 
-Roman forces, would march diredly to Rome. Hereupon, 
Marcellus firft fent fifteeii hundred of his men to guard the 
city J and afterwards by order of the fenate, he went to 
Canttflum, drewout the troops that had retired thither, and 
marched .at their head to keep the coi^itry from being ra- 
vaged by the enemy. 

The wars had by this time carried oflF the chief of the 
Roman nobility, and moft of their befl officers. Still, in- 
deed, there remained Fabias Maxim.us, a man highly tc- 
fpeded for his proHty and prudence ; but his extraordir 
nary attention to the avoiding of lofs, pafled for -want of 
fpirit and incapacity for adion. The Romans, therefore, 
xonfidering him as a proper perfon for the defenfiye, but ' 
tiot the ofienllve part of war, had recourfe to Marcellus ^ 
and wifely tempering his boldnefsand adiTity with the (low 
and cautious coodu^ of Fabius, they fometimes appointed 
them confuls togedier, and fometimes fent out the one in . 
the quality of conful, and the other in that of proconfiil. 
Foiidonius tells us, that Fabius was called the buckler^ and 
Marcellus the /word: but Hannibal himfelf (aid, " He 
*' flood in fear of Fabius as his fchoolmafter, and of Mar- 
^* cellus as his adverfary 5 for he received hurt from the 
'* latter, and the former prevented his doing hurt him£elfi'* 

HannibaPs foldiers, elated with their viiftory, grew care- 
lefs, and flraggling from the camp, roamed about the 
country j where Marcellus fell upon them, and cut off 
great numbers. After this, he went to the rdief of Naples 
and Nola. The Neapolitans he confirmed in the Roman 
intereftj to which they were themfelves well-inclined : bat 
^when he entered Nola, he found great diviiions there, the 
fenate of that city being unable to reilrain the commonalty 
who were attached to Hannibal. There was a citizen in 
this place named * Bandius, well born and celebrated for 
liis valonr : for he greatly diftinguifhed himfelf in the battle 
of Cannae, where, after killing a number of Carthaginians, 
he was found at laA upon a heap of dead bodies, covered 
with wounds. Hannibal admiring his bravery, difmiflod 
him not only without zanfcon, but with handfome prefe'nts, 

honouring 
♦ Or Bamittfl. 
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honouring Ktm ifvith his frietidlhtp and.^admiflion to the 
rights of hofpita]ity. fiandius, in gratitude for ihefe fa- 
^oursy heartily efpoufed the party of Hannibal, and by his 
authority ^ drew the people on to q revolt. Marcelltts 
thought it ivrong to put a man to death, Mr ho had glorioufly 
fought the battles of Rome. Befides, the general had fo 
engaging a manner grafted upon his native humanity, that 
he could hardly fail of attracting the regards of a man of -a 
great and generous fpirit. One day, Baisdius happening lo 
falute him, Marcellus afked 'who he was : not that he was 
'a (Granger to his^perfon, but that he might have an oppor- 
tunity to introduce what he had to fay. Being told, his 
name v^as Lucius Bandius, '* What,^' fays Marcellus, ia 
feeming admiration, '* that Bandius who has been fo much 
'' talked of ip Rome for his gallant behaviour at Cannae, 
** who indeed was the only man that did not abandon the 
*' Conful ^milius, but received in his own body moft of 
" the (hafts that were aimed at hiro !" Bandius faying, 
he was the very perfon, and (bowing fome of his fears, 
** Why then," replied Marcellus, ** when you bore about 
*^ you fuch mark<s of your regard for us, did not you come-to 
** us one of the firft ? Do we feem to you (low to reward 
•* the virtue of a friend, who is honoured even by his 
** enemies ?" After this obliging difcourfe, he embraced 
him, and made him a prefent of a war-horfe, and £v»e 
hundred drachmas m (ilver. 

From this time, Bandius was very cordially attached to 
Marcellus, and condantly informed him of the proceedings 
of the oppoiite party, who were very numerous, and who 
had refolved, when the Romans marched out againft the 
enemy, to plunder |heir baggage. Hereupon Marcellus 
drew up his forces in order of battle within the c^ity, placed 
the baggage near the gates, ' and publKhed an edi6l, for- 
bidding the inhabitants to appear upon the walls. Han- 
nibal ieeing 110 hoftile appearance, concluded that every- 
thing was in great diforder in the city, and therefore he 
approached it with little precaution. At this moment 
Marcellus commanded the gate that was next him to be 
opened, andfallying out with the heft of his cavalry, he 
charged the enemy in front. Soon after, the infantry 
ru(hed out at another gate with loud (houts. And while 
Hannibal wa$ diviciing his forces, to oppofe thefe two 
parties, a third gate was opened, and the reft 6i the Roman 
troops iffaing out, attacked the enemy ou another iide, 
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who were greatly difcdncerted at fuch an unexpeded fally^ 
and who made but a faint reliftatice againft jthofe with 
whom they were firfl engaged, by reafon of their being 
fallen upon by another body. 

Then it was that Hannibars men, flruck with terror, 
and covered with wounds, iirfl gave back before the Ro« 
9ians, and were driven to thcii: camp. Above five thou- 
fand of them are (aid to have been flain, whereas of the 
Romans there fell not n^ore than five hundred. Livy does 
not, indeed, make this defeat and lofs on the Carthaginian 
-fide to have been fo confiderable ^ he only aiHrms that 
Marcellus gained great honour by this battle, and that the 
courage of the Romans was wonderfully reftored after all 
their niisfortunes, who now no longer believed that they 
had to oo with an enemy that was invincible, but one who 
was liable to fuffer in his turn. 

For this reafon, the people called Marcellus, thougb 
, abfent, to fill the place of one * of the confuls who was 
dead, and prevailed, againfl the fenfe of the magidrates, to 
have the election put dff till his return. Upon his arrival, 
he was unanimoufly chofen conful : but it happening to 
thunder at that^ time, the augvirs faw that the omen was 
^unfortunate J and, as they did not phoofe to declare 'it 
fuch, for fear of the people, Marcellus voluntarily f laid 
down the oSice. Notwithstanding this, he had the com- 
mand of the army continued to him, in quality of proconful, 
.and returned imtnediately to Nola, from whence he made 
excurfions to chaftife thofe that had declared for the Car- 
thaginians. Hannibal made hafle to their afliilance, and 
offered him battle, which he declined. But fome days 
after, when he faw that Hannibal,'*no longer expefting a 
battle, had fent out the greatefl part of his army to plunder 

the 

* This was Pofthumius Alblnuf, who was cut off with all hit army 
by the Boii, in a^ vaft foreft called by the Gault the foreft of Litana. 
It feems they had cut all the trees near the road he was to pafs in fuch 
a manner that they might be tumbled upon bis army with the leaft 
motion. 

f Marcellus was a plebeian, as was alfo his colleague Sempronins ; 
and the patriciant, unwilling to fee two plebeians confoU at the fame 
time, influenced the augurs to pronounce the eledion of Marcellus 
difagreeable to the gods. But the people would not have acquiefced 
in the declaration of the augurs, had not Marcellus ihowed himfelf on 
this occafion as zealous a republican, as he was a great commander, aod 
refufed that honour which had not the fandion of all his fellow-citi- 
zens. 
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tbe country, he attacked him vigorouOy, having firft pro- 
vided the foot- with long fpears,- fuch as they ufe in fea- 
£gh.ts, which they were taught to hurl at the Carthaginians 
at a diflance, who, for their part, were not (killed in the 
uTe of the javelin, and only fought hand to hand with (hort 
fwords. For this reafon, all that attempted to make head 
againfl the Romans^ were obliged to give way, and fly in 
great confuHon, leaving five thoufand men (lain * upon the 
£eld } belide the lofs of four elephants killed, and two 
taken. What was of flill more importance, the third day 
^fter the battle, ^ above three hundred horfe, Spaniards, 
and Numidians, came over to Marcellus. A misfortune 
which never before happened to Hannibal ^ for though hts 
army was colleded from feveral barbarous nations, dif- 
ferent both in their manners and their language, yet he 
had a long time prefer ved a perfe6i unanimity throughout 
the whole. This body of horfe ever continued faithful to 
Marcellus, and thofethat fucceeded him in the command t« 
Marcellus, being appointed conful the third time, pafTed 
cxver into Sicily r||. 'For Hannibal's great fuccefs had en- 
couraged the Carthaginians again to fupport their claim to 
that ifland.: and they did it the rather, becaufe the affairs 
of Syracufe were in fome confufion upon t^e death of 
{ .Hieronymus, its fove reign. On this account the Romans^ 
bad already fent an army thither under the command of 
Appius Claudius^. 
. V©L. II. M The 

* On the Roman ^de there were not a thoufand killed. Liv. liv. 
avciii. c.>|6. 

f JLivy makes them a thoufand two hundred and feventy-two. It 
is therefore probable that we ihould read in this ]^hcct one thou/amdtiret 
' hundred borpe% 

\ Marcellus beat Hannibal a third time before Nola : and had Clau- 
dius Nero, who was ieot out to take a circuit, and attack the Cartha- 
gintahs in the rear, come up in time, that day would probably have 
made reprifals for the lofs fuilained at Cannse. JLiy. uiv. 17. 

I) In the fecond year of the hundred aiid forty-firft Olympiad, the 
five hundred and thirty-ninth of Rome, and two hundred and twelve 
years before the 'birth of Ch rift. 

{ Hieronymus was murdered by his own fubjedfcs at Leontium, the 
confpirators having prevailed on Dinomanes, one of his guards, to fa« 
Vour their attack. He was the fon of Gelo, and the grandfon of Hiero. 
His father Gelo died firft, and afterwards his grandfather, being ninety 
years old ; and Hiernoymus, who was not then fifteen, was flain fame 
months after. Thefie three deaths happened towards the latter end of 
the year that preceded Marcciius^s third confulate. 

^ Appius Claudius, who was fent into Sicily in quality of prastor* 
was there before the death of Hieronymus,- Thatyoun^ prince, having 

. a turn 
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The cbnmiid devolving upon Marcellos, lie Wfts n^ 
fooaer arrived in Sicily, than a great number of Romans 
came te throw ihemrelves at his' feet, and repreient to him 
:their dlilrefs. Of tfaofe that fought againft Hannibal at 
Cannae, Come efcaped bj flight, and others were taken 
prifoners ; the latter in fuch numbers, that it was thought 
the Romans muft want men to defend tk« walls of their 
capital. Yet that commonwealth had fo much firmneis 
and elevation of mind, that, though Haxmibal ofered to 
releafethe prifoners for a veiy inconiidetable ranfom^tliey 
Tefufed it by a public ad, and left them to be put todeath, 
or fold out of Italy. As for thofe that had faved themfelves 
,by fiight, they fent them into Sicily, witii an order not to 
iet foot on Italian ground during the war with HannibaL 

, Thefe came to Marcellus in a body, and falUng on their 
Jinees, begged with loud lamentations^ and floods of tears, 
the favour^f being admitted agftin into the army, proimifing 
to make it appear by their future behaviour, that that defeat 

. Was owii^ to their misfortune, and not to their cowardice. 
Marcellus, moved with compa(iion, wrote to the (enste, 
idefiring leave to recruit his armj with thefe exiles, as he 
&ould ind «ccafion. After much deliberation, the fenate 
fignified by a decree, '* That the ^oomm^uweaith had no 
>** need.oftbefervice of cowards: that Mareellus, however, 
^ might employ them if he pleafed^ but on condition t4iat 
** he did not beftow upon any of them crowns, or other 
** honorary rewards.'*^ This decree gav^ Marcellus ibme ^ 
:Unea$ne(^, and after his return Sroin ihe war in Sicily, he 
•jexpoftulated with the fenate, and complained, ^* That, for ' 
•* all his fervices, they would not allow him to refcue from 
^ infamy ^ofe unfortunate citizens." 

His firft care, after he acrtved in Sicily, was to make v 
areprifals for the it^ury received from Hippocrates the 
Syracufan general^ who, to gratify the Carthaginiins, and 
bj their means to fet lumfelf up tyrant, had attacked the 

Romans, 

a turn for raillery, only laughed at the Roman amhatfadon : ** I will 
*' a& yon^" iaid h«, ^* bat one i|u€f(iod ^ who were conqarrors at Can- 
*f n»f yoa or the CarthaginlaiM ? I am told £ach furprifitiif thing* of 
*' that batde, that I ihould be glad to know all the particiiiart of it,"* 
And ag;iin, ** I.et the Romans reAore all the gold, the corn, and other 
*< prefents that they drew from my grandfather, and coriTent that the 
*' river Himera be thtf common boundary between ut, and J will re* 
•* new the ancient treaties with them." Some writers are of opinion, 
that the Reman prxtor was not eatirely ancooccmed in a plot which 
9V as To ufeful to his republic. 
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Ronmns, and kllUd great numbers of them, in the diftri^ 
of Le6ntium. Marceilus, therefore^ laid iiege to that city, 
and took it.by florm, but did no harm to the inhabitants ^ . 
only fuch defert^rs as he found there, he ordered to be 
beaten with rods, and then put to death* Hippocrates 
took care to give the Syracufans the firft notice of the 
taking of Leontium, affuring them, at the fame time, that 
Marceilus had put to the fword all that were able to bear 
arm^ ^ and while they were under great conilernation at 
this news, he came (uddenly upon the city, and made him* 
Tclf matter of it. 

Hereupon Marceilus marched with his whole army, and 
epcamped before Syracufe. But before he attempted any 
thing againft it, he fent ambaffadors with a true account 
of what he had done at Leontium. As this information 
had no effedl ,with the Syracufans, who were entirely in 
the power of * Hippocrates, he made his attacks both by 
fea and land, Appius Claudius commanding the land forces, 
and himfelf the fleet, which confided of fixty galleys, of 
five banks of oars, full of all forts of arms and miflive 
tveapons. Befide thefe, he had a prodigious machine car<> 
ried upon eight galleys fattened together^ with which he 
approached the walls, relying on the number of his batteries 
and other inttruments of war, as well as on his own great 
cbarader. But Archimedes defpifed all this, and confided 
an the fuperiority of his cpgine« } though he did not think 
the inventing of them an4>l]^6^ worthy of his ferious ttudies, 
but only reckoned them among the amufements of geome-v 
try. Nor had he gone fo far, but at the preffing inftaiices of 
King Hiero, who entreated him to turn hh art from ab- 
ftr»B:ed notions to matters of fenfe, and to make his rea- 
{b&ings moi« intelligible to the generality of mankind, by 
Applying them to the ufes of common life* 

Tht&St that turned their thoughts to mechanics.zhrsitich 

pf knowledge, which came afterwards to be fo much ad- 

. tttired, were Eodoxus and Archytas,whothus/gave a variety 

and an.agreeabk turn to geometry, and confirmed certain 

problems, by fenfible experiments and the u& of inttrument?, 

M 2 which 

* HicronymiM hcitrg affaffmated, and the commonwcaltTi rcftorcd, 
Hippocrates and £pyci<le«, Hannibars agents, heipg of SyraCufan ex- 
tradlibn, had the addrcfs to get themfelves admitted into the cumber 
ci prstors. In confequence of which, they found means to embroil 
the Syracyfins witB^ Rome, in fpite-of the oppofuion cf fuch of the 
prstors as had the intered of their country at heart. 
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which could not be detnonftrated in the way of theorem. 
That problem, for example, of two mean proportional lines, 
which cannot be found out geometrically, and yet are fo 
neceflary for the folution of other queflions, they folred 
mechanically, by the affiflance of certain inftruments called 
mefolabes^ taken ,from conic fedions. -But when Plato 
inveighed againft them with great indignation, as cor- 
rupting and debafing the excellence of geometry, by making 
her defcend from incorporeal and intelledlual to corporeal 
and feniible things, and obliging her to make ufe of matter, 
which requires much manual labour, and is the obje6l of 
fervile trades ^ then mechanics were feparated from geometry, 
and being a long time defpifed by the philofopher, were 
confidered as a branch of the military art. 

Be that as it may, Archimedes one day aiTerted to king 
Hiero, whofe kinfman and friend he was, this proportion, 
that with a given power he could move any given weight 
^vhatever \ nay, it is ifaid, from the confidence he had in his 
demonflration, he ventured to affirm, that if there was * 
another earth befides this\we inhabit, by going into that, 
he would move this wherever he pkafed. Hiero, full of 
wonder, begged of him to evince thetrjuth of hispropo& 
tion, by moving fame great weight with a fmall power. 
In compliance with which, Archimedes caufed one of th 
king's gallies to be drawn on fhoie with many hands and 
much labour 5 and having .well manned her, and put on 
board her ufual loading, he placed himfelf at a diilance, 
and without any paios, only moving with his hand the end 
of a noflchine wliich confined of a variety of ropes and 
pullies, he drew her to him in as iiaM>oth and gentle a 
jnanner, as if ihe had been under fail. The king quite 
allonifhed, ^hen he fav^ the force of his art, prevailed 
with Archimedes to make for him aU manner of engines 
and machines which could be ufed either for attack dr de- 
fence in a fiege. Thefe, however, ^e never made ufe oi^ 
the greateft part of his reign breing bleft with tranquillity 5 
but they were extremely Serviceable to the Syracufans on 
>he prefent occafion, .who, with fuch a number of machines^ 
had tlie inventor to ^ire^l them. 

When the Ropaans attacked them both by fea and land, 
;they were flruck , dumb with terror, imagining they could 

not 
{.' 

* Tzet2es gives vs the expreflion which Archimedes made u()r of^ 
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flof'poffibly refift fuch numerous forces and fo furious an 
aflault. But Archimedes Toon began to play his engines^ 
and they (hot againfl: the land forces all forts of mifrive- 
weapons and Hones of an enormous fize^ with fo incredible 
a noife and rapidity, that nothing could dand before them^ 
they overturned and cruftied whatever came in their way, 
and fpread terrible diforder throughout the ranks. On the 
^de towards the fea were cre6led vaft machines, puttings 
forth on a fudden, over the walls, huge • beams with the 
heceffa^y tackle, which ftriking with a prodigious force on- 
the enemy's gallies, funk them at once : while other fhips' 
I^oifted up at the prows by iron f grapples or hooks, like 
the beaks of cranes, and fet an end oa the Hern, were^ 
t)lunged to the bottom of the fea : and others again, by 
ropes and grapples were drawn towards the (hore, and aftep 
being whirled abaut, and dalhed againft the rocks that 
projefted below the walls^ were broken ta pieces, and the- 
crews perifhed. Very often a fhip lifted high above the." 
fea, fufperided and twirling in the air, prefented a moft 
dreadful fpedlacle. There it fwung till the men wero 
thrown out by the violence of the motion, and then it fplit 
againfl the walls, or funk, on the engine's letting go it» 
hold. As for the machine which Malcellus brought for- 
ward upon eight gallies, and which was cMtd /ambuca, on- 
account of its likenefs to the mufical inftrument of that 
name ; whilft it was at a confiderable diftance from the walls, 
Archimedes difcharged a (lone of i ten talents weight, and 
M 3 ' after* 

f What moft harafTed the Romans, was a fort of crow with iron- 
craws, faflened to a long chain, which was let down bv a kind of lever* 
The weight of the iron made it fall with great violence, and drove ir 
into the planks of the gallies. Then the befieged", by a great weight of. 
lead at the other end of the lever; weighed it down, and confequently^ 
raifcd up the iron of the crow irh proportion, and with it the prow, of 
the galley to which it was faftcned, finking the poop at the l>n\e time- 
into the water. After this the crow letting go its hold all on a fudden, 
the prow of the galley fell with ftich force into the fea, that the whole 
veiTel was filled with water and funk* 

f ft is not eafy to conceive, how the machines formed by Archimedes 
could throw, flones of ten quintals of talents, that is, twelve hundred 
and fifty pounds weight, at the (hips of Marcellu8,.when they were at 
a confiderable diftance from the walls. The account which Polybius 
gives us, is much more probable. He fays, that the ftones that were 
thrown by the 6alifia made by Archimedes, were of the weight of ten 
pounds. Livy fcems to agree with Polybius. Indeed, if wc fuppofer 
tliat.Plutarch.did not mean, the talent of an hundred and twenty-five 

poundsf 
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after that a fecond ftnd a third, aU which driking upon it 
with an amazing noife and force, fhattered and totally 
disjointed it. 

Marcellus, in this dii^refa, drew off his gallies as fad as 
poflUble, andfent orders to theland forces to retreat like wife. 
He then c^led a council of war, in which it was refoivcd 
to come clofe to the walls, if it was pofTible, next moaning 
before day. For Archimedes's engines they thought, i>eing 
very ftrong, and intended to a6l at a conliderable diftance, 
would then difcharge themfelves over* their heads ', and if 
they were pointed at them when they were fo near, they 
would have no effedt. But for this Archimedes had long 
been prepared^ having by him engines fitted to all diliances^ 
with fuitable weapons and (borter beams, BeQdts, het had 
caufed boles to be made in the walls, in which he placed 
fiorpiQus, that did not carry £ar, but could be very &^ 
difcharged ^ and by thefe the enemy was galled, without 
knowing whence the weapon camew ^ . 

When, therefore, the Romans- were got clofe to tha 
walls, undifcovered, as they thought, they were weki>med 
with a ihower of darts, and huge pieces of rocks which felt 
as it were perpendicularly upon their heads ^ lor theengine» 
played from every <^arter of the walls. This obliged them 
to retire j and when they were at fome diilance, other (haltft. 
were (hot at them, in their retreat, from the largermachines^ 
which made terrible havoc among them, as wellasgtefrtljp 
damaged their (hipping, without any poflibility of their 
annoying the Syracufans in their- turn. For Archimedes 
had placed moft of his engines under covert of the walls 5^ 
io that the Romans, being infinitely diflreffed by an invi- 
fible enemy, feemed to fight a^ainft the gods, 

Marcellus, however, got off, and laughed at hi& owa 
artillery-men and engineers. " Why do not we leave off 
** contending," faidhe, '^ with this mathematical Briareus, 
** who fitting on the fliore, and afting as it were but in j eft, 
** has (hamefully baffled our naval aflault j and, in (Iriking 
** us with fuch a multitude of bolts at once, exceeds even 
** the hundted-handed giants in the fable ?" And, in 
truth, all the reft of the Syracufans were no more than the 
body in the batteries of Archimedes, whi^e he himfelf waa 

the 

poundf, but the talent of Sicily, which fome fay weighed twenty-fivQ 
pounds, And othciLonlf tea, hU 9ccoimt contttmoie wiciu«.c)^e hoivu|% 
Qf pcobabiltty. 
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^t Ic^rihing fouL All otlier weapons lay idle, and un- 
employed J his were the only offenfive and jSefeniiVe arnn^ 
of the city. At lad the Romans were fo terrified, that if 
they fafw.bttt a rope or srftick put over the walls, they crkd 
out that Archimedes was levelling fome machine at them,- 
and Hirned their backs and fled. Marcellus feeing this^.^ 
gave upi all thoughts of proceeding by affault, and leaving 
the matt'er to time, turned the fiege into* a blockade. 

Yet Archimedes had fuch a depth of underilanding,.fuch^ 
a dignity of f<{ntiment, and fo- copious a fund of mathema- 
iScal knowledge, that though in the invention of thefe ms- 
chines he gained the reputation of a man endowed with di- 
vine xather than human knowledgie, yet he did not voU^ch* 
iafe to leave any account of them in writing. For he con- 
fidered alb attention to mechanw^ and every art that mini- 
ftcrs to common uie^, as mean and Ibrdid, and placed' hFs 
whole delight in thofe intelle^ual fpecuktion?, which, with-^ 
out any^ relation to the necefilties of life, have an intrinfits 
excellence arifiafg fpom truths and demon^yation only. In- 
deed, if mechanical knowledge is valuable for the curious 
frame and ama^^ing poweir ov thofe machines wHTch it pro- 
duces^ the other infinitely excels on account of its invincibTe^' 
force and couviffion. And certainly it is that abftrufe and 
profound queftions in geometry, are no- where fblved by a 
more firftple procefs, and upon clearer prfnciples, than in' 
the writings of Archimedes; Some afcribe this to the 
acutcnefs of his genius, and otEers to- his indefatigable in- 
dullry, by^ which he made things that caft a great deal of 
pains appear unlaboured and eafy^ In fadl, it is almofl im- 
po(Bble for a man of himfelf to find out the demonilration 
of his propoiitions j but as foon as he has learnt it from him,< 
he will think he could have done it without afliftance 5 fuch 
a ready and eafy way does he lead us to what he wants 
to j^rove. We are not, therefore, to rejc£l as incredible 
^bat 'is related of him, that being perpetually charmed by" 
a domeftic fyren, that is, his geometry, he neglected his ' 
meat and drink, and took no care of his perfon j. that he 
|was often carried by force to the baths, and when these, 
he would make mathematical figures in the afhes, and 
with, his finger draw lines upon his body, when it was 
anointed ; fo much ^as he tranfported with intclleftu2?y 
delight^ fuch an cnthufiaft' in fcience. And though he 
was the author of many curious and excellent difcovcries,. 
M 4 . yet 
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jet he is faid to have deiired his fxiends only tcx placr on 
his * tomb-ftone a cylinder containing a fphere, and to fet 
down the proportion which the containing folid bears to 
the contained. Such was Archimedes, who exerted all his 
ikill to defend hino^felf and the town againil the Romans. 

During the fiege of Syracufe, Marccllus went, againil 
Megara, one of the.moA; ancient cities of Sicily, and took . 
it. He akb fell upon Hippocrates, as he was entrenching 
himfelf at Acrillse, and killed above eight thoufand of his 
men f . Nay,, he over- ran the greateft part of Sicily, 
brought over feveral cities from the Carthaginian intereft, 
and beat all that attempted to face him in the field. 

Some time after, when he returned to Syracufe, he fur- 
prifed one Damippus a Spartan, as he was failing out of 
the harbour 5 and the Syracufans being very deiirous to 
xanfom himi feveral conferences were held about it ^ in one 
of: which Marcellus took notice of a tower, but ffightly 
guarded, into which a number of men might be privately 
^conveyed, the wall that led to it being eafy to be fcaled. 
As thf y often met- to confer at the foot of this tower, he 
made a good efkimate of its height, and provided himfelf 
.with proper fcaling-ladders ; and obferving that on the 
fedival of Diana the Syracufans drank, freely, and gave a 
loofe to mirth, he not only poiTefied himfelf of the tower, 

undifcovered, 

* Cicero, when he was quseilor in Sicily, difcovered this monumect, 
and fhowed it to the Syracufans, who knew not that it was in heing, 
. He fays there were verfJes infcribcd upon h^ exprefling that a cylinder 
and a fphere had been put upon the tomb ; the proportion between 
which two foHdS Archimedes firft difcovered. From the death of this 
great mathematieian, which fell out in t,he year of Rome five hundred 
and forty-two, to the quaeftorftiip of Cicero, which was in. the year of 
Rome fix hundred and feventy-eight, an hundred and thirty-fix yeac» 
were elapfed. Though time had not quite obliterated the cylinder and 
the fphere, it had put an end to the learning of &yracufe, once (b re- 
^e<Sable in the republic of letterf. 

f Himilco had entered the port of Heradea with a numerous fleet 
fent from Carthage, and landed twenty* thoufand foot, three thoufand 
horfe, and twelve elephants. His forces were no fooner fet afliore, 
than he marched againft Agrigentum, which he retook from the Ro- 
mans, with feveral other cities lately reduced by Marcellus. Here- 
upon, the Syracufan garrifon, which was yet entire, determined to 
fend out Hippocrates with ten thoufand foot, and fifteen hundred 
horfe, to join Himilco. Marcellus, after having made a vain attempt 
upon Agrigentum, was returning to Syracufe. As he drew near A- 
crillae, he unexpeAedly difcovered Hippocrates bufy in fortifying his 
camp, fell upon him before he had time to draw tip his army, and cut 
eight thoufand of them in piece s» 
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tttidifcovered, but before day-light filled the walls of that 
quarter with foldicrs, and forcibly entered the Hexapylumw 
The Syracufans, as foon ^s they perceived It, began to 
move about in great confufion 5 but Marcellus ordering all 
the trumpets to found at once, they were feized with coa- 
llernation, and betook themfelves to flight, believing that 
the whole city was loft. However, the Achradina, which 
■was the ftrongeft, the moft extcnfive, and faireft part of it^ 
was not taken, being divided by walls from the reft of the 
city, one part of which was called Neapolis, and the other 
Tyche. The enterprife thus profpering, Marcellus at day- 
break moved down from the Hexapylum into ti^e city,, 
where he was congratulated by his officers on the great 
event *. But it is faid, that he himfelf, when he furveyed_ 
from an. eminence that great and magnificent city, fhed 
many tears, in pity of its^ impending fate, reHedling into 
•what a fcene of mifery and defolation its fair appearance 
would be changed, when it came to be facked and plun* 
dered by the foldiers. For the trqops demanded the plim-^ 
der, and not one of the officers durft oppofe it. Many 
even infifted that the city fhould be burnt and levelled 
with the ground ^ but to this Marcellus abfolutely refufed' 
hh confent. If was with reluftance that he gave up the; 
cfFe6ls and the flaves ; and he ftriftly charged the foldiers- 
pot to to ucb any free man ox woman, nor to kill, or abuf©,. 
or make a ilave of any fcitizen whatever.. 
' But though he aded with fo much naoderatibn^ the city 
had harder meafure than he wiflied 5 and amidft the great 
and general joy, his foul fympathifed with its fufFerings, 
, when he confidered that in a few hours the profperity of 
iiich. a flouriftiing ftate would be no more; It is even faid, 
that the plunder of Syracufe was as rich as that of Carthage 
after it f . For the reft of the eity was foon betrayed to the 
M 5 Romans, 

• Epipola' wai entered in the. nfght; and TycHe next morning, 
3pipo]x was encompaiTcd with the fame wall asr Ortygia^ Achradina, 
Tyche, and Neapolis ; had its own citadel, called £uryaluin, on the top 
q{ a ftecp rock, and was, as we may fay, a fifth city. 

f The fiege of Syracufe laftcd io the whole .three years ;^ no fmall 
part of which paffed after Marcellus entered Tyche. As Plutarch has 
ruti fo {lightly, over the fubfequcnt events^it may not be amifs lo give . 
a fummary detail of them from Livy. 

. Bpicydes, who h^ bis head quarters in the farthcft part of OrtygiA,' 
hearing that the Romans had feized on Epipolas and Tyche, went t^ 
jdcivc them from their poAs^ but finding much greater numbers tbaQ> 
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Romans, and pillaged : only the royal, treafu're* was pr^ 
ferved» and caxned Into the public treafury at Rome. 

But what moft of all affli£^ed Marcellas, was the unhappy 
fate of Archimedes ^ who was at that time in his ftudy, en«^ 
gaged in fbme mathematical refcarches ; and^iis misd, as 
well as his eye, was fo intent upon his diagxam, that he* 

neither 
he expe£led, got ioto ,iht town, after a flight fkirmifh he retired.. 
Marcellu9, iiowUluig to deftroy the citf, tried gcotle methods with the 
inhabitants; but the Syracufans rrjeiSled his propoiats; and their ge- 
i]cral appointed the Roman deferters to guard Achradina, ^hich thef- 
did with extreihe care, knowing, that if the town w,ere taken by com- 
poiitioo^they muft die. Marcclbis then turned^ Mf armt agaioft the 
iortroft of Euryalum, which he hoped to redsce in a fliort time by fa*, 
inine. Philodem us, who commanded there, kept him in play- feme 
time, in hope of fuccours from Hippocrates and Himiico ; but finding 
hin^felf difappointed, he furrendercd the place on condUion of being 
^allowed to march out with his men, and join Epicydes. Marcellosi. 
now mafter of £uryaJun, blocked up Achradiaa lo clofe, that it cov^> 
fiot hoM out long without new (upplies of men and proTilions.. But 
Hippocrates and Himiloo foon^ arriTcd; and it waa refoWed that Hip- 
pocrates Ihculd attack the o!<! camp of the Romans without the walls, 
commanded by Crifpinui, while Epicydes fnllied out upon Marceliar. 
Hippocrates was Tigoroufly repulfed by Crifpinus, who purfued hite up 
to his entrenchments ; an^ Epicydes was forced to retacft into Afbnu 
A'ma. with great lofsj and narrowly, efcaped being taken priibner by 
MarceUus. The unforiunotc Syracufans were now in the greateft di^ 
trels for want of proviflous ; and, to complete their mlTery, a plague 
-hrcke out among them ; of which Himiico and Hippocrates died, with 
many thoufands moreb H< reupon Bomilcar failed to Carthage a^ia 
for frefh ftrpplies; andfreturoed to Sicily with a^ large fleet; but hear- 
Ihg of the great .^preparations ol the^ Romans at fca, and. probably fear* 
ing the event of a battle.he unexpectedly (leered ^way. Epicydes, who 
was gone out to meet him, was afraid to return into a city half takco, 
and th. rcfore fled for refuge to Agrigentum. 1 he Syracufana then a£> 
faflinatecl the governors left by Epicydes, and propefed to fabmit to 
Marccilus. Fjur which pnrpofe they fent depDtie«> who were grac^ 
ouily received. But the-garriibn;' wh(ch coniillcd of Roman defertera 
and mercenaries, raifing frefh diflurbances, killed the officers appointed 
by the Syracufans, and chofe fis new ones. o( their own. A^iong tbefe 
was a Spaniard naroe^ Meiicus, a man of great integrity, who difap- 
proving the cruelties of his party, determined to give up the place Uy 
Marccilus. In purfuance of which, under preterces of greater care than 
ordinary, he defired that each goTernor might have the fole dired^ion 
in his own quarter; which gave, him an opportunity to open the gate 
ef Arethufa to. the Romans gencfal And now Marccilus being at 
length heccme mafter of the unfaithful city, gave lignal proofs of hit 
clemericy and go( d nature. He fuffered the Reman deferters ro e- 
fcape ; for he was uowillirg to (bed the blood even ef traitors. No 
wonder, then, if he i^arcd the live s of the Syracufans and their children ; 
though, as be told them,"the Xervices which gocd- Ring Hitro had rcif 
dered Romc;^ were exceeded by the ixiMs they had ofiercd her ia a 
few years. 
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iteither tkeard the tumultuous notfe of the Romans, nor per- 
ceived that the city' was taken. A foldierfuddenly enter- 
ed his room, and ordered him to follow him to Marcelhis $ 
and Archimedes refuiing' to do it, till he had finiihed hi» ^ 
problem, and brought his demonilrationtp bear, the roldier,^ 
in a pailion, drew his fword and killed him.. Others fay, • 
the foldier came up to him « at firil with a drawn fword to 
kill him, and Archimedes perceiving him, begged he would 
hold his hand a moment, that he might not leave his theo* 
rem imperfe^l x ^^^ ^^ foldier, neither regarding him nor * 
his theorem,, laid him dead at his feet. A third account 
of the matter is, that, as Archimedes i¥ as carrying in a boj&, ^ 
fome mathematical inilruments to Marcellus,. as fun*dtal9, 
iphcjres and quadrants, by which the eye might meafure the 
magnitude of the fun*, fomefoldiers met him» and, imagin- 
ing that ther^ was gold in the bo;c, took away his life for^ 
it. It is agreed, however, on all bands,^ that Marcellus 
was much concefned at his death ^ that he turned away his 
f&ce from his murderer, as fxom an impious and^execrable- 
perfon; and that having by inquir'y found out^his relation^, * 
be beflowed upon them many iignal favours. 

Hitherto the Romans had ihown. other nations their abi* 
lities to plan, and their^courage to execute, but. they had ' 
given them no prOof of their clemency, their hixmimity, or. 
In one word, of their political rirtuc:' Marcellus feems to 
have been the firft, who made it appear, to the Greeks;, > 
that the Romans had greater regard to equity than th6y. 
For fuch wm» hi^ goodaefs to thofethat addrefled him, and 
fo many benefits did he confer upancities as well as priyate 
perfons, thatif £nna, Megara and Syracufe were treated, 
narlhly, theblam^ of that l^verity was rather to be charged - 
on the fuffexers^ themfelves, than on thofe who challifedv' 
them*^ 

I (hall mentiotrone of the manyinftancesof this great ^ 
saan^s -moderation. There is in Sicily a town called En** 
gitiium; not large indeed, but very ancient, and celebrated 
for the appearance of the goddcflcs called the * Mothers* 
The templ^ds faidtd have been built by the Creitans, and 
they (how hftAt fpears and brazen helmets, iniicribed with - 
the nsmie^ of Meriones and Ulyf^s,. who confecrated them 
to thofe goddefles. 'fhis town^ wa& drongly inclihcd to 
M 6 favour 

• Thefe vtt ftipptfcd to be Cybeic, J«no, wd Cere** Cicero men- 
tSooi a-tcmpWof Cybchat'£D|;tt»iB]. 
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favour the Carthaginians ^ but Nicias, one of its principar 
inhabitants, endeavoured to perfuade them to ga over to 
the Romans, declaring his fentiments freely in their pub- 
•lic aflemblies, and|>roving that his oppofers confulted- not 
their true interefls. Thefe men fearing hi« authority and 
the inHuence of his. chara6ler, refolved to carry him oflF, 
and put him in the hands of the Carthaginians. Niciu9^ 
apprifed of it, took meaibres for his fecurity, without feem> 
ing to do fo. He publicly gave out unbecoming fpeeches 
-againft the Mothers^ as if he di^fbelieved and made light of 
the received opinion concerning the prefcnce of thofe god*- 
deiTes there. Meantiiiie, his enemies rejoiced that he 
himfelf furniOied thenv with fufficient reafons for the worft 
they could do to him. On- the day whicli they had fixed 
for fcizing him, there happened to be an affembly of the 
people, and Nicias was in the midft of them, treating about 
ibme public buiinefs. But on afudden he threw himfelf 
upon the ground, in the midft of his difcourfe, and', after 
having laid there fome ^time without fpeaking, as if he had 
been in- a trance, he lifted up his head, and turning it. 
round, began to (peak with a feeble trembling voice, which, 
he raifed by degrees: and when he faw the whole affembly 
ilruck dumb with horror, he threw off his mantle, tore his 
veft in pieces, and ran half naked to one of the doors of the 
theatre, crying out that he was purfued by ^he Mothers^ 
From a fcruple of religion no one durft touch or ftop him y 
all, therefore, making way, he reached one- of the city*- 
gates, though he no longer ufed^ any word or a^ion like 
one that was heaven-'flruck and diftrafted. His wife wh» 
was in ;the fecret, and affifted in the ftratagem, took her 
children, and went and proftrated herfelf as a fupplic^uit 
before the altars of the goddeffes. 7'hen pretending that 
fhe was going to feek her hufband who was wandering about 
in' the fidds, (he met with no oppofition, butgot fafe out 
of the town : and fo both of them efcaped-to Marcellus at 
Syracufe., The people of Enguium adding many other 
infults and mifdemeanours to their pail faults, Marcellus 
came, and had them loaded with irons, in order to punifh 
Jthem. But Nicias approached him with tears- in his eyes-, 
and kiiling his hands and embracing his knees, aiked pardon 
for all the citizens, and for his enemies firfl. Hereupon 
l^iarcellus relenting, fet them all at. liberty, and fuffered 
Aot his troops to co.mmit the lead diforder in the ^ity : at 
the feme tinie he beiloweion Nicias a large trad of land 

^ and 
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and many rich gifts. Thefe* particulars we learn from 
Poiidonius the philofopher'. 

* Marcellus, after ■ this, being called home to a war in 
the heart of Italy, carried with him the mo A valuable of 
the ftatues and paintings in Sy^racufc, that they might em- 
bellifh his triumph, arid be an ornament to Rome. For 
before this time, that city neither had nor knew any curio- 
iities of this kind, being a ftranger to the charms of tafte 
and elegance. Full of arms taken from barbarous nations, 
and of bloody fpoils 5 and crowned as (he wa« with trophies 
and «ther monuments of her triumphs, fhe afforded not a 
cheerful and pieafing fpe£lacle, 6t for men brought up in 
«afe and luxury, but her look was aweful and fevere. And 
as Epaminondas calls the plains of fioeotia the orchefira^ or 
Jfage ^Mars, and Xenophon fays Ephefus was ibe arfena/ 
of war, fo, in my opinion (to ufe the expreflion of Pindar)-, 
one might then have ftyled Rome the tem/y/e of frowning 
MAR&. 

' Thus Marcelhas was more acceptable to the. people, 
becaufe he adorned the city with curiofities in the Grecian 
tafte, whofe variety, as well as elegance, was very agreeablfe 
^o the fpedator. But the graver citizens preferred' Fabius 
Maximus, who, when he took Tarentum, brought nothing^ 
of that kind away. The money, indeed, and other rick 
moveables he carried off, but he let tbe ftaflues and pi£Vures 
remain, ufing this memorable expreflion, Let us Jeave thv 
Tarentines their angry deities. They blamedthe proceedings 
of Marcellus, in the firft place, as very invidious for Rome, 
becaufe he had led not only men, but the very gods in 
triumph 5 and their next charge was, that he had fpoilcd ft 
people inured to agriculture and war, wholly unacquainted 
with luxury and flbth, and, as Euripides fays of Hercules,, 

f In vice untaught, but ikillM where glory, led. 
U-o arduous enterprife, 

By 

♦ Marcellus, before he left Sicily, gamed a confiderable viAory over 
Kptcydes and Hanno; he flew great numbers, and took many prifbners, 
Beiide eight elephants. Liv. xxv. 40. 

This, which is taken from an ancient manufcript, is much better than 
the common reading, which divides the word ovrct into two oV, t«-; 
for fo divided, it is nonfenfe. But probably the oy has crept in by the 
carelelTneA of fomc tranfcribe'r, and it will r^ad better without it— 
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^y furnUhtng; them with an occaiibn ofidleocfk and vaitf 
difcourfe; for* they^now began to fpend great part of the 
day in difputiag about arts^^and artiils. But notwithftanding 
fuch cenfures^this wa« the very thing that Marcellus valued • 
himfelfupon, even to the Greeks themfelves^ that he visa 
the firit who taught the Romans to eileem aod to admire 
the exquidte performances of Greece, which were hitherta* 
unknown to them. 

Finding, at his return, that his enemies oppofed hi^* 
triumph, and coniidering that the war was not q^ite finished - 
in Sicily, as well< as that a * third triumph might expofe 
him to. the envy of his fellow-citizens, he fo far yielded, a^ 
to content himfelf wit;h leading up the greater triumph oa 
mount Alba, and entering Rome with the lefs. The le^ 
is called by the Greeks ffvany and by the Romans ovatioji, 
In-thiff the genefal'does not ride in a triumphal, chariot- 
^rawh by four horfet ^ he w not crowned with laurel, nor- 
has he trumpets founding before him, but he walks in 
iknddU, attended with the mufic of many flutes, and 
wealing a crown of myrtle^ ^is appearance, therefore,, 
having nothing in it warlike, is rather pleaiing than for«> 
midable. Thi» *i$ to me a plain proof, that triumphs of 
old were diftinguiihedf not by the importanpe of the at- 
chievement, but' by^ the manner of its performance. Fop 
thole that fubdned their enemies, by fighting battles and- 
f^Hagrmueh blood, ent^ed with that warlike and dreadful 
:ppmp of ther greater- triumph, and, as is cnAomary in the 
luflration o£ an army, wore crowns of laurel, and adorneU 
their arms witb the fame. But when a^ general, without 
fighting, gained his point by treaty and the force of peti- 
fuafion, the, law^ decreed him this honour, called Ovation« 
which had. more th&'appeai^ance of a feilival than- of wa^«^- 
Bor. the flute is an inilrument ufed in time of peace; and- 
the myrtle is thcrtree- of Venus, who, of-alL.the d^ities^ ig-v 
moil averfe^to violence and war.. 

Now,. 

*' Our anthor mentions but one tmrnph before this, namely, that-" 
over the GauU, nor do other writers fpeak of anymore : an^ inf^ead of 
*ftT»i^ an 30ci«ot manufcript gives us «/a>r0;, which is the reading 
that Dacier has followed. If this be the true one, it muft be tranilatcd' 
thus, hh former badwpf^d him to envy. But Bs Piutarch afterwards fay* 
ezpiefsly, that Marcellus had «>«/; ^ftafA^At^ three trivmpbst we have- 
retaioed.the commoa readiiig> though we acknowicd^f that he migii^t 
be miilakeD in the matter of fa^« 
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iSbw^ tbe-tem avatiom is not derived (ds moft author^- 
tbink) From the word evan^ which is uttered i& ihouts of. 
joyj for they have the fame iKot}t9 and fbngt in the. other 
triumph : but the Greeks haire wreiltd it to a word wtli^ 
known in their t&nguage, believing that this proceflion is 
xhtended in fome. meafiue in honour of Bacchus, whom 
thtj call EvMsnad Thrumims* The tmtb of the matter 
MS this : it was cuftomary for the generals, in the greater . 
triumphs, to facrifice an ox^^ and in thelefs a Q)eep^ in 
Latin ovu^ whence the -word ^vation^ Oa this occalion it 
ia worth our while-to obferye^ how different the in(iitQtions 
of the Spartan legi^ator were from thofe.of the Romaa^, 
with reiped toTacrifices..^ In -Sparta, the general who put 
a- period to a war by poUcy* or piorfuafidn; facrifieed a* 
balLbck ; but he,.whofe fucce^ was owing to force of arm s^ * 
offered only a cock. Forthough they were a very waiUke^ 
people, they thought it more honourable land more wot thy. 
of a human being, to fueceed by eloquence and wifdomy, 
tlian by courage and force. But. this point I leave to be 
coniidered by the reader.. 

When Marcellua was chofen oonful the fourth time, the? 
Syracufans, At the ini)igation of bis enemies, came to Rorne^ . 
to accufe him^ and to complain to thefenatte* that he had. 
treated them in a cruel manner, and contrary to the faiths 
of treaties*; It happened that .Marcellus^as at that time 
in the capitol, offering facri^ce. . The Syracufan dieputiea 
went imme(£ately to. the fenate,. who were yet fitting, and . 
failing on their knees, begged of them to h^ar their com^* 
plaints^ and tO' do them jaffice : but the othar conful 
xepulfedvthem with indignation^ becaufe Marcellus was not ' 
there to- defend! himfelf; Marcellus, havrevcr, being in,- 
formed of h, .came with all poflible expedition^ apd.havinif 
feated' himfelf in hi» chair of^llate, fird difpatched fome 
public bufinefs, as oonful. When that' was over, he 
came down from his feat, and went a»a private perfon, to 
the place appointed for the accufed to make their defence 
in, giving the Syracufans opportunity to mak^ good their 
charge. But they were greatly confounded to fee the dig- 
nity and Unconcern with which he behaved 5 and he whe 

-bad 

♦ The Sfracufaas were fcwcc. arrived. at Rome, before the confuk 
drew lots for their provinces, and Sicily (ell to Marcellnj. This wais 
a great Aroke to the Syracufan dep^uties, and they would not have dared 
to profccute their charge, had not MarccUiis vojuntarily ofi^t^ te 
chai^ge the provinces. 
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Jiad been irrefiftible in arms, was ftill more awful an<f 
terrible to behold in his robe of purple. Neverthefefs, eiti 
couragcd by his enemies, they -opened the accufation in a 
fpeech mingled with lamentations, the fam of which was, 
'• That, though friends and allies of Rome, they had 
** fuflfered more damage from Marcellus, than fome other 
•* generals had permitted to be done to a conquered enemy." 
* To this Marcellus made anfwer, " That, notwithftanding 
*' the many inftances of their criminal behaviour to the 
** Romans, they had fuflfered nothing but what it is im- 
*•* poflible to prevent, when a city is taken by dorm ; and 
** that Syracufe was fo taken, wa&cntirely their own fault, 
** becaufehe had often fummoned it to furrender, and they 
•* refufed to liften to him. That, in (hort, they were not 
" forced by their tyrants to commit hoftilitics, but they 
*^ had themfelves fet up tyrants for the fake of going to 
** war." - " ■ 

The reafons of both fides thus beard, the Syracufans^ 
according to the ciiflbm in t^at cafe, withdrew, and Mar« 
cellus went out with them, leaving it to" his colleague to 
colleft the votes. While he f ftood at the door of the 
fenate-houfe, he was neither moved with fear of th« 
rffue of the caufe, nor with refcntment againft the Syracu^ 
fans, fo as to change his ufual deportment, but with great 
mildnefs "and decorum he waited for the event. - When the 
caufe was decided, and he was declared to have J gained it, 
the Syracufans fell at his feet, and befbught him witl| 
tears to pardon not only thofe that were prcffent, but to take 
compaffion on the reft -of their citizens, who would ever 
acknowledge with gratitude the favour. • Marcellus, moved 
with their entreaties, not only pardoned the deputies, but 
continued his prote6^ion to the other Syracufans \ and the^ 

fenate-, 
' * When the Syracufans had finifhed their accufation agftinft Mar^ 
•ellus, his colleague Lsvinus ordered them to withdraw ; but Mar^ 
cellus dcilred they might ftay and hear his defence. 

f While the caufe was debating, he went to the capitDl, to take the 
Bames of the new levies. 

\ Th^ condo6l of Marcelhis, on the taking of Syracufe, was not en^ 
tirely approved of at Rome. Some of the fenators remesibering th« 
attachment which king Hiero had on all occafions Ihown to their re-^ 
public, could not help coodemcing their general for^ giving, up the city 
to be plundered .by his rapacious foldiers. The Syracufans were not ia- 
a condition to make good their party againft an army of mercenaries \ 
j^d therefore were obliged againft their will to yield to the timeS| and 
•bey the nuniftersQf tiafinibal', who cgmmahdi^d ths aitu];:. 
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fenate, approving the privileges he had grant ed^ confirmed 
to them their liberty, their laws, and the poffefiions that 
remained Xh them. For this reafon, beiide other fignal 
honours with which they diflinguiihed Marcellus, they made 
a law, that whenever he or any of his defcendants entered 
Sicily, the Syracufans (hould wear garlands, and o£fer facrt* 
£ces to the gods. 
; After this, Marcellus marched againfl Hannibal. And 

though almofl all the conitils and generals, after the 
defeat at Cannee, availed themfelves of the fiogle art of 
avoiding an engagement with the Carthaginian, and not 
one of them durft meet him fairly in the field ^ Marcellus 
took quite a diferent courfe. He was of opinion, that in- 
flead of HannibaPs being worn out by length of time, the 
flrength of Italy would be infenfibly wafled by him ; and 
that the flow cautious maxims of Fabius were not fit to cure 
the malady of his country ^ fince, by purfuing them, the 
flames of war could not be extingui(hed, till Italy was con* 
fumed : juft as timorous phyiicians negle^ to apply Rrong, 
though neceiTary remedies, thinking the diftemper wilt 
abate with the ftrength of the patient.- 

In the firft place, he recovered the bed towns of the Sam- 
nites, which had revolted. In them he found confiderabU 
magazines of corn and a great quantity of money, befide 
making three thoufand of Hannibal's men, who garriforicd 
them, prifoners. in the next place, when Cneius Fulviu* 
\ the proconful, with eleven tribunes, was flain, and great 
' bart of his army cut in pieces^ by Hannibal in Apulia, 
Marcellus fent letters to Rome, to exhort the citizens to be 
of good courage, for * he himfelfwas on his march to 
drive Hannibal out of the country. The reading of thcfe 
letters, Livy tells us, was fo far from removing their grieP, 
that it added terror to it, the Romans reckoning the prefent 
danger as much greater than the pail, as Marcellus was a 
greater man than Fulvius. 

Marcellus then going in queft of Hannibal, aceordin'g to 

his promife, entered Lucania, and found him encamped on 

inacceOible heights near the city of Numiftro. Marcellus 

, himfelf pitched his tents on the plain, and the next-day^ 

was the firA to draw up his forces in order of battle. 

Hannibal 

* The Latin annotafor obferves, on the authority of Livy, that in- 

ilead of ;^*;/i«v wc ihould here read ;^ap«y, and then the paflage will 

run thus, Be lim/effivas marehing againjf Hstntih^lf and iveu/d taie carti. 

thai bu joyfiould be veryJhort'iiv<4, 
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H^i^bal^ declined not the combat, but defcended fwm the: 
billsy. and a biattl^ enfuedi whicb was cot dccifir^ indeed^ 
but great aad bloody : fof though the a^ton begim at the 
third hour, it was with difficulty that night put a ftopto it. 
Next mornings at break of dayy M arcellus again drcrw up 
hi» ar^xy^a&d pofting.it among. the dead bodies, challenged 
Hannibal. to difpute it with him for the vi6lory. iiut 
IlaQnibal chofe to draw off^ and Marcellu^ after be had 
gathei^<ed^ the fpoils of the enemy, aadburieid his own dead, 
matched in purfuit q£ him^ Though the Carthaginiaa 
laid many fn^es £otr bimy he efcaped them all ; and having, 
the advantage too'm all &.irmifhcs> his fuccefs was looked 
upon with admiration^ Thenefofe^ when the time of the 
aeict election came on, the fenate thought proper to call 
this Qthei* conful out. of SicUy» rather than draw off Mas^ 
ceUu&y who was: grappling. witkHannibaU Wbeahe waa 
amved» they osdered htm ta declaire Q^tus Fulvius 
dilator. For a ©iciAToa i$ not named either by the 
peqjde or the feeate,- but one. of the confult or praaft^s^ 
advancing, into the aiSembly^. oamea whom b« plea£e% 
Hence fome think, the term diQgiar comfs from di^^r^ 
Hftueh v^ Xiatiii fignifies ^ tt^mi^i but others affert, thti^ the 
JiShi^r is fo called^ becaufe he refers nothing t^ piuaaHrf 
of voicesin tbe fenate> ox^to the fuffrag^of the people, 
btft gives his ovdcr/^at his owapleafure* For the orders*of 
iDagi(lratea» which the Greeks call ^i^i/^^xvitf^ the Kcm^ftas 
call eiit£h, edi£t«. 

* The collea^e o£ Marcellus was difpofed to appoint 
aoather per^ dtSator, and that he might not be obliged 
to depart from his own opinion, he left Rome by night, 
and failed back to Sicily. The peopU, therefore, named 
Quintus Fulvius, dilator, and the, fenate wrote to Mar> 
cellus to confirm the nomination,, which he did. accord* 
ir^ly. 

Marcellus was appointed proconful for the year foUow* 
tng : and' having agreed with Fabiua Ma^imujt the coeful" 
by letters, that Fabius (hould befiege Tarcntum^ while 
himfelf was to watch tlj^ motions. ofHannibali and prevent 
^s relieving the place, he marched^ after him with all 

dilig^Bcev' 

* Ltsvinas, who was the colleague of Marcellus, wanted to name 
M. Valerius MeilaU, dilator. As he left Rome aJbxuptlv, .and en- 
joined the prsjtor not to nam« Fubiu4, the tribunes of the people took- 
upon them to do it, and the icnate got the nQmi^tion confiraod by 
the conful Matcfillus.. ^ 
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diiigenee, and came up ^kh h4m at Canufium. And a» 
HaRfiibU (hifted his camp continually, to avoid coming tb 
a battle, Marcellus watched him clofely, and took care to^ 
keep hii» in Sght. At lall, coming up with him, as he 
was encamping, he fo harafled him with ikirmiihesy that 
he drew him to an engagement ^ but night foon came oa^ 
and parted^he combatant s> Next morning early, he drew 
his army out of the entrenchments, and put them in order 
of battle 'y fo that Hannibal, in great vexation, affembled 
the Carthaginfaas, and begged of them to exert themfelve^ 
saore in that battle, than ever they had done before. ** For 
** you fee,*' faid he, " that we can neither take breath aftet 
** ^'many vi^Wriea already gained, nor enjoy the leaft 
^* leifure if we lare vid(>rious now, unlefs this man be dti- 
<«' ven. off.*» • 

After this- a battle enfued, in which Mareellos feems t^ 
bave mifcamed by an^ * unfeafonable movements For 
feeing his right widg har^ prefied^ be oniered one of the 
legf<Mis to s^vanee to the front, to fupport them. Thir 
morement- put the whole airifty in difbraer, and decidedthe. 
^y in favour of the enemy, two^aufand feirea hundred 
Romans being Sain upon the fpot. Marcellus retreated* 
into his c^mp, and having fummoned his troops together;^ 
told them, '* He faw the arm>s and bodies of Romans m 
^* alttindance before hatm, but not one Romam'* On their 
begging pardon, he faid, ^* He would not forgive them 
^* while vanquiOied, but when they came to be vi6lorious^. 
^* he would : and that he would lead them into the field 
^ againthe next day, that the news of the vidory might 
** reach Rome before that of their flight.'* Before he dif^ 
miiTed them, h^ gave orders that f barley fliould be noiea* 
fiired out, infteil^d of wheat,' to thofe eompaDies that had' 
turned, their backs. His reprimand made fuch an impref« 
fion on them, that though many were dangeroUfly wound» 
ed, there was not a man who did not feel more pain from 
the words of Marcellus, than he did from his wound<s« 

■ Next 

* The movement was not unfeafonablei but ill exeented. hWy fayf,. 
•ho right wing gave way fafter than they needed to have done, and the 
eighteenth legkm, wJbich was ordered to advance fr^ia rear to £reat«. . 
moved coo ilowly ; thia occadoned the dtforder. 

f This was a common punifhment. Befide whtcfi, he ordered that 
the officers of thofe companies fhould continue all^ay long with their,- 
I(irv4adraw0};aadautbput th4dr^ir(U£s» Lwr.UKfil X3« 
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Next morniogy the fcarlct robe, which was the ordinaOry 
iignal of battle, was hung out betimes y and the companies 
that had come off with diihonour before, obtained leave, 
at their earneft requeft, to be polled in the foremoft line : 
after which the tribunes drew up the reft pf the troops in 
their proper order. When this was reported to Hannibalf 
he faid, '* Ye gods, what can one do with a man, who is 
** not affcdcd with either good or bad fortune ? This is 
*^ the only man who will neither give any time tor reft, 
** when he is vi^orious, nor take any, when be is beaten* 
** We mull even refolve to fight with him for ever j iince 
" whether profperous or unfucoelsful', a principle of honour 
'' leads him on to new attempts and farther exertions of 
^ courage." .' . . . 

£o!h armies then engaged, and Hannibal feting no ad^ 
vantage gained by either, ordered his elephants to be brought 
forward into the firft line, and to be puihed again £1 the 
Romans. The fhock caufed great conf uiion at firj[| in tfase 
Roman front) but Flavins, a tribune, fnatching an ^nfigzi* 
ilaff from one of the companies, advanced, ^nd with the 
point of it wounded the foremoft elephant. The be aft, up^ 
on this, turned back, and ran upon the fecond, the iecond 
ppon the next that followed, and fo on^ till they were aU 
put in great diforder. Marcellus obfervtng this, ordered 
his horfe to fall furioufly upon the enemy, and taking ad^ 
vantage of the confufion already made» to roUt them en- 
tirely. Accordingly they charged with extraordinary vi- 
gour, and drove the Carthaginians to their entrenchments. 
The ilaughter was dreadful } and the fall of the killed, and 
the plunging of the wounded elephants contributed great- 
ly to it. It is faid that more than eight thoufand Cartha* 
ginians fell in this battle; of the Romans not.a1>ove three 
thoiifand were flain, but almoin all the reft were wounded. 
This gave Hannibal opportunity to decamp filently in the 
night, J and remove to a great diftance from Marcellus, 
who, by reafon of the number of hi^ wounded, was not able 
to purfue him, but retired by eafy marches into Campania, 
and paffed the fummer in the city of * i>inuefla, to recover 
and refrefh his foldiers. ' 

Hannibal, thus difengaged from Marcellus, made ufe of^ 
his troops now at liberty, and fccurely overran the country, 
burning and deftroyihgall before him. This gave occafion 

• Livy fay« in- Vcnnfia, which being much nearer Ganuiionij 
more convenient for the wounded men to retire to. 
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td unfftTonfable refmrts of Marcellus at Rome. ^ and his 
^ enemies incited Publius Bibulus, one of the tribunes of 
the p'edple, a man of violent temper, and a vehement 
fpeaker, to accufe him in: form. Accordingly, Bibulus 
often afiembled the people, and endeavoured to perfuade 
them to take the command from him, and give it to an- 
other J ** Since Marcellus," faid he, " has only exchanged 
*^ a few thrufts with Hannibal, and then left the flage, and 
•" is gone to the hot ^ baths to refrefh Kimfelf." 

When Marcellus was apprifed of thefe practices againfl 

. him, he left hb army in charge with his lieutenants, and 

went to Home to make his defence. On his arrival, he 

found an impeachment framed out of thofe . calumnies* 

And the day fixed for it being^ come, and the people af« 

fembled in the Flamtnian Circus, Bibulus afcended the 

tribune'^ feat, and fet forth hi&.charge« Marcellus's an* 

fwer was plain and {hort : but many perfons of diilinSion 

among the citizens exerted themfelves greatly, and fpoke 

with much freedom, exhorting the people not to judjge 

.worfe of Marcellus thsm the' enemy himfelf had done, by 

> fixing a. mark of cowardice upon the only general whom 

. Hannibal fhunned, and ufed as. much .art and care to avoid 

fighting with, as he did to feek the combat with, others. 

Tbefc remonflrances had fuch an eflfe£l, that the accufer 

was totally difappointed in his expe^ations ; for Marcel« 

lus was not only acquitted of the charge, but a fifth tim9 

\ cho£en conful. 

As foon as he had entered upon his office, he vifitcd the 
; cities of Tu/cany ; and by his perfonal influence allayed a 
4angerous commotion, that tended to a revolt. At his re*. 
turn he was defirous to dedicate to Homojjr. and Virtu« 
the temple which he had built out of the Sicilian fpoils, 
3bu^ was oppofed by ^he priefts, who could not confent 
^hat f two deities ihould be contained in one temple« 

Taking 

^ There were hot hatht near SinueiTa, hut none near Venufia^ 

therefore, if Marcellus went to the latter place, this fatirical flrokc 

.was not applicable. Accordingly Livy does not apply it ; he only 

fnakes Bibulustay, that Marcellu8 pafled the fummer in quarters. 

f They faid, if the temple ihould be flr^ck with t-hunder and light- 
ning, or any other prodigy fhould happen to it that wanted expiation, 
they fhould not know to which of the deities they ought to offer the 
expiatory facrifice. ~ Marcellus, therefore, 4o fatitfy the priefts, began < 
Another temple, and the work was carried on with great diligence! 
^ut he did not live .to .dedicate it. His fon .confecrated both the iem*> 
|>lc8 about four years after. 

7 • " ^1 
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Taking this oppofitioh ill, and coofitleriag it m eDftinott^ 
lie began another temple. 

« There were .many other prodigies that gave htm «n« 
eafinefs. Some temples were fliiick with (lightning; in 
that of Jupter rats gnawed the gold ^ it was even reported 
that an ox fpoke ; and that th^re was a child living which 
^as bom with an elephant's head : and when the expiacidn 
of thefe prodigies was attempted, there were no tokens of 
fuccefs. llie Avf^urs^ therefore, kept him in Rome, not- 
withftanding his impatience and eageiineis to be gone. For 
never was man fo pa({xonately defirons of any tlung, as he 
was of fighting a decifive battle with Hannibal. It was his 
dream by night, the fubjed of converfation all day with 
his friends and colleagues, and his fole requeft to th6 gods, 
that he might meet Hannibal fairly in the field. Nay, I 
verily believe he would have been glad to have had both 
armies furrounded with a wall or entrenchment, and to 
have fought in that enclofixre. Indeed, i»d he xrot already 
attained to iuch a height of glory, had he not given ib many 
proofs of his equalling the beft of generals in prudence and 
diicretion, I fhould thii^ he gave way to a fanguine and 
extravagant ambition, unfuitaUe to his> years ^ for he was 
above iixty when he entered upon his fifth coofulate. 

At laft the expiatory iacrifices being fnch as the Iboth- 
fayers approved, he fet out, with his ccdleague, to profe« 
cute the war, and fixed his camp between Bantia and Ve« 
nufia. < There he tried every method to provoke Hanoibid 
to a battle, which he conftaatiy declined. £ut the Car- 
thaginian perceiving that the confuls had ordered ibme * i 
troops to go and lay fiege to the city of the Efd%i^ayrumx^ \ 
or weilem Locrians, he laid an atnbnfcade on thetr way \ 
under the hill of Petelia, and killed two tfaouiamd five iioo- 
dred of them. This added iHngs to Maitrellos's defire of ■ 
an engagement, and mad« htm draw nearer to the encny. ^ 

Between the two armies was a hill, which afforded a 
pretty drotig pod \ it was covered With thickets, and on 
both fides w>re hdllows, from whence iflVred fprings and 
rivulets. The Romans were furprifed, that Hannibal, 
who came firil to fo advantageous a place, did not take 

poileifioa 
i 

* This was not a detachment from the forces of the confuls, which 
diey did not chodfe to weaken when in fight of fuch an enemy »t 
Hannibal, ft coniifted of troops drawn firom Sicily, and from tbs 
^arrxfon of Tarentam. 
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pctte&6^ of it, botH«avt it fortke tntmaf. He did, in« 
dced^ think it a good pkce for a campy bat a better for ' 
stn ambnifeade, and to that ufe he chofe to pKt h. He fil- 
led^ therefore, the thiekets and hollows mkh ft good num- 
ber of archers and fpearmen, afluring himfelf that the con* 
lenience of the pott vfbvAd draw the Romans to ft. Nor 
was he mldaken in his oonjedtare. Preiexitly nothing was 
talked of in the Roman ^tmy, but the expediency of feiz- 
ing this hill > and, fts if they had been all generals, they 
fct forth the many advantages they (hould have over the 
enemy, by encamping, or, at lealt, railing a fortification 
upon it. Thus Marc«llus was induced to go with a fe^ 
hoife to take a view of the hill) but before he went, he 
offered facrifice. in the firfl vi€limthat was flain, the di<% 
viner fiiowed him the liver without a head ; in the fecond, 
the head Was very plump and large,' and the other tokens 
appearing remarkably good, feemed iufficicnt to diipel the 
foars of the firft : but the diViners declared, they were th« 
more' alarmed on that V'Cry account ^ for when favourable 
figns on a fudden follow thveatening and inaufpicious ones, 
the flrangenefe of the alteration (hduld rather be fufpeded. 
But, as Pindar lays, 

- Kor fire, ;ior w^iUs of triple brtdi 
Controal the high beheft of fate. 

He., therefore, let out to Tiew the place,* taking with 
liim his colleague Czifpinus, hi« ibn Marcellus who was a 
tribune, and (mly two hundred and twenty Iwffe, among 
'whom there was not one Roman ; they were all Tufcans, 
except forty Fregellamans, qf whofie coUraee and fidelity 
lie had fufincient experience* On the fummit of the hill, 
<»hich, as we imd before, was covered wMi trees and bufhes, 
.the enemy had placed a centinel, who, without being feen 
htm&lf, cocdd fee every ln67ement in the Roman camp* 
Tfaofe that lay in ambufii havin^jgf iiitelligence from him of 
what was doing, lay clofe till Marceilus came vfery near, 
and then all at once ruflied out, fpread themfelves about 
him, let Ry a ihower of arrows, and charged him with 
their fwords^and ipears. Somepurfued the fugitives, and 
others attacked thofc that flood their ground. The latter 
w«re the forty Fregellanians j for, the Tufcans taking to 
flight at the firft charge, the others clofed together m a 
hodj^ to defend the coofuls : and they continued the fight 
till Crifpinusy wooi^ded with two arrows, taraed his faorfo 
5 to 
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to make bi$ efcape, and Marcellus being run tbrough be* 
tween the (boulders with a lance, fell down dead. Then 
the few Fregellaniaps that remained, leaving the body of 
Marcellus, carried off his fon who was wounded, and fled 
with him to the camp. 

In this ikirmifh there were not many more than forty 
men killed ^ eighteen were taken prifoners, befide five 
liBors. Crifpinus * died of his woundis a few days after^ 
This was a mofl unparalleled misfoitune : the Romans loft 
both the confuls in one adion. 

Hannibal made but little account of the reft, but when 
he knew that Marcellus was killed, he haftened to the 
place, and, ftanding over the body a lodg time, furveyed 
its fize and mien^ but without fpeaking one infulting 
word, or ftiowing the leaft fi gh of joy, which might have 
been expedled at the fall of fo dangerous and formidable an 
enemy. He ftood, indeed, a while aftoniftied at the ftrange 
death of fo great a man : and at laft taking his f iignet from 
his finger, he caufed his bodyjto be magnificently attired 
and burnt, and the afhes to be put in a filver urn, and then 
placed a crown of gold upon it, and feat it to his fon. 
^ut certain Numidians meeting thofe that carried theurn« 
attempted to take it from them, and as the others ftood 
upon their guard to defend it, the afhes were fcattered in 
the ftruggle. When Hannibal was informed of it, be faid 
U) thofe that were 'about him, ytiu fee it is impoffible to do 
any thing againji.tbe will of Gad. He puniftied the Numi* 
dians, indeed, but took no farther care about coUedking 
and fending ^he remains of Marcellus, believing that fome 
deity had ordained that Maccellus (hould die in fo ftrange a 
fuanner, and that his alhes fhould be denied burial. This 
^count of the matter we have from Cornelius Nepos and 

Valerius 

* He did not die till the latter end of the year, having^ named T. 
Manlius Torquatus, Didlator, to hold the comitia* Some fay^ Ke died 
at Tarentum, others in Campania- 

t Hannibal imagined he fhould have fome opportunity or other of 
making ufe of this feal to his advantage. But Crifpinus difpatched mef- 
iengers to all the nei^bouring cities in the intereftof Rome, acquaint- 
iog them that MarccUus was killed, and Hannibal mailer of his ring. 
This precaution preferved Salapia in Apulia. Nay, the inhabitantfl 
turned the artifice of the Carthaginian upon himfelf. For admitting, 
iipoQ a letter fealed with that ring, fix hundred of Hannibars men, 
mofl: of them Roman deferters, into the town, they on a fudden pulled 
ap the draw-bridges, cut in pieces thofe who had entered, and with a 
ihowcr of darts from the ramparts drove back xhe reft. 

ijy. 1. zxvi. c. a 8* 
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Valerius Maximus 5 but * Livy and Auguitus Ca&{ar affirm, 
that the urn was carried to his fQn, and that his remains 
were interred with great magnificence. 

MaYcellus^s public donations, befide thofe he dedicated 
at Rome, were a Gymnafium which he built at Catana in 
Sicily \ and feveral ftatues and paintings brought from 
Syracufe, which he fet up in the temple of the Cabiri in 
SamcrthVace, and in th&t of Minirva at Lindus. In the 
latter of thefe, the following verfetf, as Pbfidonius tells us, 
^ere infcribed on the pedeftal of his ftatue, 

The light of Rome, Marcelliis here behold, 
For biith, for deeds of arn^t, by fame cnroH'd. 
Seven tinies his fafces grac'd the martial plain. 
And by his thund*ting arm were thoufand's flam. 

The author of this infcription adds to his five cbnfulates 
the dignity of proconful, with which he was twice honoured. 
his \ pofterit'y continued in great fplendour down to 
Marcellus, the fon of Caius Marcellus and 06iavia the fiftet 
of Auguilus. He died very young, in the office oi lEdile^ 
foon after he had married Julia the emperor's daughter; 
To do honour to his memory f, 0£lavia dedicated to him 
a library, and Auguflus a theatre j and both of thefe public 
works bore his name. • 

• Livy tells us, that Hannibal buried the body of Marcellus on the 
hill where he was flain. 

f His fahiily continued after his death an hundred and eiorhty-five 
years; for he was flain in the fir ft year of the hundred and forty-third 
Oiyoapiad, in the five hundred and forty-iifth year of Rome, and two 
hundred and fix years before the Chrii^ian era, and young MarcelluA 
died in the fecond year of the hundred and eighty-niiitK Olympiad, and 
fcvcn hundred and thirtieth of Rome. 

\ According to Suetonius and Dion, it Was not OSavia, but Auguf- 
tns, that dedicated this library. 
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PELOPIDAS AND MARCELJ.US COMPARED. 



'T'HESE are the particulars which wc thought worth 
reciting frpm hiftory concerning Marcelius and Pe- 
lopidas J between whom there was a perfe£l lefemblance 
in the gifts of nature and in their lives and manners. For 
they were both men of heroic flrcngth, capable of en- 
during the greateft fatigue, and in courage and magnani* 
mity they were equal. The fole diflFerence is, that Mar- 
celius, m moft of the cities which he took by aflault, 
committed great {laughter, whereas Epaminondas and Pe- 
lopidas never fpilt the blood of any man they had con- 
quered, nor enflaved any city they had taken. And it is 
affirmed, that if they had been prefent, the ThcbaniS 
would not have deprived the Orchomenians of their li- 
berty. 

As to their atchicvements, among thofe of Marcelius 
there was none greater or more illuitrious, than his beat- 
ing fuch an army of Gauls, both horfe and foot, with a 
handful of horfe only, of which you will fcarce meet with 
another in dance, and his flaying their prince with his own 
hand. Pelopidas hoped to iiave done fomething of the 
like nature, but mifcarried, and Joft his life in the at- 
tempt. However the great and glorious battles of Leu&a, 
and Tegyrae may be compared with thefe exploits of 
Marcelius. And, on-the other hand, there is nothing of 
Marcellus's, eflPedled by ftratagem and furprife, which can 
be fet againft the happy management of Pelopidas, at his 
return from exile, in taking off the Thcban tyrants. In- 
deed, of all the cnterprifes of the fecret hand of art, that 
was the mafterpiece. 

If it be faid, that Hannibal was a formidable enemy to 
the Romans, the Lacedemonians were certainly the fame 
to the Thebans. And yet it is agreed. on all hands, that 
they were thorduglily "beaten by Pelopidas at Leudra 
and Tegyrae, whereas, according to Polybius, Hannibal 
was never once defeated by Marcelius, but continued io- 
.viocible till he had to do with Scipio^ However, we 
vethcr believe with Livy, Caefar, and Cornelius Nepos, 

among 
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tmong the Latin hiftorians, 9nd with King * Juba» 
^"mong the Greek, that Marcellus did fomctimes beat 
Hannibal, and even put his troops to flight, though he 
gained no advantage of him fufficient to turn the ba- 
lance confiderably on his fide : t fo tHat one might even 
think, that the Carthaginian tlien adted with the art of a 
^vreftler, who fometimes fuffers himfelf to be thrown. 
But what has been very juftly admired in Marcellus, is, 
that, after fuch great atmies had been routed, fo many 
generals (lain, and the- whole empire almoft totally fub- 
^erted, he found means to infpire his troops with courage 
enough to make head againft the enemy. He was the ^ 
-only man, that from a flate of terror and difmay, in 
which they had long remained, raifed the army to an 
cagernefs for battle, and infufed into them fuch a fpirit, 
that far from tamely giving up the vi^ory, they difputed 
it with the greateft obftinacy. For thofe very men, who 
. had been accuftomed, by a run of ill fuccefs, to think * 
themfelves happy if they could efcape Hannibal by flight, 
■were taught by Marcellus to be aftiamcd of coming off 
with difadvantage, to blufti at the very thought of giving 
way, and to be fenfibly aifedled if they gained not tbs 
vi^ory. 

As Pelopidas never lofl: a battle in which he commanded 
m perfon, and Marcellus won more than any Roman of 
His time, he who performed fo many exploits, and was fo 
hard to conquer, may, perhaps, be put on a level with 
the other who was never beaten. On the other hand, it 
may be obferved, that Marcellus took Syracufe, whereas 
Pelopidas failed in bis attempt upon Sparta. Yet I think, 
even to approach Sparta, and to be the firil that ever 
pa fled the Eurotas in a hodile manner, was a greater 
atchievement than the conqueft of Sicily : unlefs it may 
be faid, that the honour of this exploit, as wpeil as that of 
Leu£tra, belongs rather to Epaminondas than Pelopidas^ 
whereas the gloty Marcellus gained was entirely his own. 
, N 2 For 

* This hlftonan wa« the Ton of Juba, king of Numidia, who in the 
civil war iided with Pompey, and was fiain by Petri us In fingle com- 
bat* The fon mentioned here, was brought in triumph by Cafar to 
Rome, where he was educated in the learning of the Greeks axid Ro* 
mans. 

f AXX* tetxt ^(v}0/m rt ytn^^ tn^i m L^v* iv rm$ ^yftn-kexeni 
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For he alone took Syfacufe •, he defeated the Gauls with-. 
out his colleague j he made head againft Hannibal, nat 
only without the afliftance, but againft the remonfl ranees 
of the other generals j and changing the face of the war, 
he fir ft taught the Romans to meet thcencmy with a good 
countenance. 

As for their deaths, I praiie neither the one nor the 
pther j but it is with concern and indignation that I think 
of the ftrange circumllances that attended them. At the 
fame time I admire' Hannibal, who fought fuch a number 
of- battles as, it would be a labour to reckon, without ever 
re:ceivlng a wound: and I greatly approve the behaviour of 
Cliryfantes in the * Cyropcedioj who having his fword lifted 
lip and re>idy to ftrike, upon hearing the trumpets found 
a retreat, calmly and modeilly retired without giving the 
ftroke. Pelopidas, however, was fomewhat excufeable 
becaufQ he was not only warmed with the heat of battle^ 
but incited by a generous 'defire ef revenge. And, asJEu- 
^ipides fays, 

The firft of chiefs is he who laurels gains, 
And buys them net with life : the next is he 
•Who dies, but dies in virtue's arms, ■ .. ■ 

In fuch a man, d^ing is a '^ree and volmitary a£^, not a 
paillve fubmiflion to fate. But befide his refentment, the 
end Pelopidas propofed to hirafelf in conquering, which ^ 
was the death of a tyrant, with reafon animated him to 
uncommon efforts : for if was not cafy to find another 
caufe fo great and glorious wherein to exert himfelf. But 
Marcellus, wltljout any urgent occafion, without that 
enthuSafm which often puftiep men beyond the bounds of 
reafon in time of dangeK^ unadvifedly expofcd himfelf, 
and died, not like a general, but like a fpy 5 riiking hi 
five confulatcs, his three triumphs, his trophies andfpoil« 
of kings againft a company of S)s^aniards and Numidians, 
whQ had bartered with the Carthaginians fbr their lives 
and fervices. An accident fo ftrah^e, that thofe very 
«idve'nturer« <:ould not forbear grudging themfclves fuch 
ihccefs, when they found that a man the moft diftinguifiied 
of all the Romans for valour, as well as power and fame, 
had fallen by their hands, amidft a fcputing party of Trc- 
gellanians. 

Let 

• Mentioned at the begmning of the fourth book. 
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I.ct not this, however, be deemed an accufation againft 
thefe great men, but rather a complaint to them of the 
injury done therafelves, by facrificing all their other vir-s- 
tues to their intrepidity, and a free exportulation with 
them for being fo prodigal- of their blood as to ihed it for 
their own fakes, when it ought to have fallen only for their 
country, their friends and their allies. 

Pelopidas was buried by his friends, in whofe caufc h«' 
was flain, and Marcelkis by thofe enemies that flew him. 
The firft was a happy and defirable thing, but the other 
was greater and. more extraordinary. J for gratitude in a 
ffiend for benefits riiceived, is not e^ual to an citcmy's 
admiring the virtue by. which he fuffers. In the firll cafe, 
there is more regard 10 interefl than to merit j in theiatter, 
real worth is. the fole obj^£^ of the hon&ur paid» 

A" R I ST IDES. 

A'RISTIDES, the fon of Lyfimachus, was of th© ' 
tribe of Ahttochus, and the ward of Alopece. Of 
his ellate we have different accounts. Some fajr he was 
always very poor, and that he left two daughters behind 
him, who remained^ a long time unmarried on account 
of their poverty*. But Demetrius the Phalcrean contra- 
dicts this general opinion in his Socrates, and fays there 
was a farm at Phalera which went by the name of Ari- 
ilides, and that there he was buried. -And to prove that 
there was a competent eftate in his fuinily, he produces 
three arguments. The firft is tiiken from the oHlce of 
f..Archon, which made the year beju- his name j and 
which fell to. him by lot : and for this none took their 
chance but fuc)i as Lad an income of the firfl degree, 
confining of five hundred meafures of corn, wine and cil, 
who therefore were called Pentacq/iomei^winL The fecond 
argument is founded on the OJlraciJm by which he was 
baniihed, , and which, was never intll<51ed on the meaner 

N 3 fort 

* And yet according to a law of S )li)n'8, the bride was to carry witiv 
her only three fuits of clothes and a little houfehold llufF uf fxnall* 
Talue. > 

f At Athens they reckoned their years by archonsy as the Romans 
did theirs by confuU. One of "the nine archons, who all had cllatcs of 
the firft degree, was for this purpofe chofcn by lot^out of the reft, and 
his-namrinfcribcd in the pubhc rcgiftcr*. * ' 
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fort, but only upon perfons of quality, whofe grandeur 
and family-pride made them obnoxious to the people* 
The third and laft is drawn from the tripods, which 
Arillides dedicated in the temple of Bacchus, on account 
of his victory in the public games, and which are ftill to be 
feen, with this infcription, " The tribe of Antiochus 
•' gained- the vidory, Ariitides defrayed the charges, and 
" Archeftratus was the author of the play." 

But this laft argument, though in appearance the 
flrongeft of all, is really a very weak one. For E,pami- 
nondas, who, as every body knows, lived and died poor, 
and Plato the philofopher, who was not rich, exhibited 
very fplendid (hows : the ope was at the ex pence of a 
concert cf flutes at Thebes, and the other of an enter- 
tainment of fincjing and dancing performed by boys at 
Athens 5 Dion having furnifhed Plato with the money, and 
Pelopidas fupplied Epaminondas. For why (liould good 
men be always averfe to the prefents of their friends ? 
while they think it mean and ungenerous to receive any 
thing for themfelves, to lay up, or to~ gratify an avari- 
cious temper, they need not refufe fuch oflfers as ferve the 
purpofes of honour and tnagnificence, without any views 
of profit. 

As to the tripods, infcribed with ARISTIDES, Pana- 
tius (hows plainly that Demetrius was deceived by the 
name. For, according to the regifters, from the Perfianto 
the end of the Peloponnefiari war, there were only two of 
the name of Ariflldes who carried the prize in the choral 
exhibitions,^ and neither of them was the fon of Lyfima- 
chus : for the former was fon to Xenophilus, and the 
latter lived long after, as appears from the • characters' 
which were not in ufe till after Euclid's time, and like- 
wife from the name of the poet Archeftratus, which is 
not found in any record or author during the Perfian 
wars ; whereas mention is often made of a poet of that 
name, who brought his pieces upon the ftage in the time 
of the Peloponnefian war t- But this argument of Panse- 
tius fliould not be admitted without farther examination. 

And 

* TpttfifutTiKns, whicli is the common reading, has been well changed 
by M. i^alvini to ypA/jtfLixifi. 

f It was very pollible for a poet, in his own life-time, to have his 
plays adled in the Peloponoefian war, and in the Perfian too. And 
therefore the infcriptio^ which Plutarch mentions^ might belong tp 
our Ariflides. 

7 
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And as for the Oftracifm, every man that was diftin- 
guifhed by* birth, reputation or eloquence, was liable to 
fuffer by it 5 fince it fell even upon Damon, preceptor to 
Pericles, becaufe he was looked upon as a man of fupe- 
lior parts and policy. Be (ides, Idomeneus tells us, that 
Ariftides came to be Archon not by lot, but by parti- 
cular appointnient of the people. And if he was 
.Archon * after the battle of Plataea, as Demetrius him- 
felf writes, it is very probable, that after fuch great 
aflions and fo much glory, his virtue might gain him 
that office which others obtained by their wealth. But 
it is plain, that Demetrius laboured to take the impu- 
tation of poverty, as if it were fome great evil, not only . 
from Ariftides, but from Socrates too 5 who, he fays, be- 
fides a houfe of his own, had f feventy mince at intereft in 
the iiands of Crito. 

Ariflides had a particular friendfhip for Cliflhencs who 
fettled the popular government at Athens after the ex- 
pulfion of the % tyrants 5 yet he had, at the fame time, 
the greateil veneration for Lycurgus the Lacedemonian, 
whom he coniidered as the moft excellent of lawgivers ; 
and this led him to be a favourer of ariftocracy, in which 
he was always oppofed by Themiftocles, who lifted , in 
the party of the commons,' Some, indeed fay, that being 
brought up together from their infancy, when boys, they 
were always at variance, not only in ferious matters, but 
in their very fports and diverfions \ and their tempers were 
difcovered from the firfl by that oppofition. The one was 
infinuating, daring.and artful, variable, and at the fame 
time impetuous in his purfuits : the other was folid and 
fteady, inflexibly juft, incapable of uiing any. falfehood, 
flattery or deceit, even at play* But Arifto of J Chios 
N 4 writes, 

• But Demetrius was miftakcn ; for Ariftides was never Archon aft^r 
tTie battle of Platsea, which was fought in the fecond year of the fevent^<- 
fifth Olympiad. In the ii£l of Archons, the name of Ariftides is foumt 
in the fourth year of the fevcnty-fecond Olympiad, a year or two after 
the battle of Marathon, and in the fecond year of the fcventy-fourtli 
Olympiad, four years before the battle of Plat»a. 

}^ But Socrates hinifelf declares, in his apology to his judges, that, 
confidering his poverty, they could not in reafon fine him more than 
one minsB. 

% I'hcfe tyrants were the Piftftratids, who were driven out about 
the fixty-fiJcth Olympiad, 

{ Dacier thinks it was rather Ariflo «f Ceos, becaufe, as a Peripate- 
tic, he was more likely to write trcatifes of love, than the other who 
was a^ Stoic, 
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writes, that their enmity, whicli afterwards came to fuch a 
height, took its rife from love. 



Themiftocles, who was an agreeable qompanipq,. gained 
many friends, and became r^fpc^able in the ftrength of 
liis popularity. Thus when he was told that " IJe would 
** govern the Athenians extremely well, if he would buf 
** do it without refped of perfo(is j" he faid, ** May I never 
'* fit on a tribunal where my friends ftiall not find ipore far 
•* vour from me.than ftrangers." 

' Ariilides, on the contrary, took a^ method of hi^ owja 
in conducting the adminiftration. For he would neither 
con.'ent to any injuftice to oblige his friendsi nor yet'difa- 
blige them by denying all they alked,: and as. he faiy 
that many, depending on their int&reft and friends, were, 
tempted to db unwarrantable things, he neyer endes^- 
voured after that^ fuppor.t, but declared, that a gopd citi- 
zen fliould place his wholp ftrength and fecurity in advifing 
and doing what is jufl and, right. Neverthele/s, as The- 
miilocles made many ra(li and dangerous ipotions, and en- 
deavoured to byeak his. meafures in every flep of goyerq- 
iTJent, he was obliged to oj)pofe him as much in hiirturn, 
j}artly. by way of fqlf-defence, and partly to leffen hb 
power, which daily ipcreafed through the favour of the 
yeople. . For he thought it better that th& commonwealth 
Ihould raifs fome advauLages, than that Themiflocles, by 
-gaining his point, fiiould come at la(t to carry all before 
hini. Hepce it v/as, that one day when Themiflocles pro.- 
pofed fomething advantageous to the public, Ariftides op- 
pofed it ftrenuoufly, and vyith fuccefs.j but as he went o^t 
of the affembly, he could not forbear faying, ** The affairs 
'* of the Athenians cannot profper, except they throw 
•* 'i hemiflocles and myfelf into the * barathrunji.'- Ana- 
ther time when he intended to propofe a decree to the 
people, he found it ftrongly difputed in the council, but 
at lail he prevailec} *, perceiving its inconvenienci^s, how- 
c.ver, by the p;;eceding debates, he put a (lop to it, juft 
as the prefident Wa& going to put it to thequeftion, in or- 
der to its being confirmed by the people. * Very often be 
offered his fentiments by a third perfon, leftj by the op- 

pofitioh 

* The barathrum was it very. deep, pit, into ^bich condexxiped peffopi. 
^crjc thrown headlong. 
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pofiiion of Themiftocles to him, the public good fhould 
-be obllruded. 

In the changes and flud^uattons o£ the government, his 
firmnefs was wonderful. Neither elated with honours, 
nor difcompofed with ill fuccefs, he went on in a moderate 
and fleady manner, perfuaded that his country had a claim 
to his fervices, without the reward either of honour or 
profit. Hence it was, that when thofe verfes of iEfchylus •» 
concerning Amphiaraus wete repeated on the Aage^ 

* To be, and not to feem, Is this man^s maxim ; ^ 
His mind rcpofes on its proper wifdom, 
And wants no other praife, 

The eyes of the people in general, were fixed on AriilldeS, "- 
asthe^man to whom this great encomium was raoft applv' 
cable. Indeed, he was capable of refilling the fuggeftions, 
not only of favour and afFe6lion, but of refentment and en- 
mity too, wherever juftice was concerned. For it is faid, 
that when he was carrying on a profecution againft bis ene* 
my, and, after he had brought his charge, the judges were 
going to pafs fentence, \vithout htai'ing the perfon accufed, 
he rofe up to his' afliftance, entreating that he might be 
heard, and have the privilege which the laws allowed. 
Another time, when he hirafclf (ate judge between two 
private perfons, and one of them obferved, *' That his ad- 
'*■' verfary had done many injuries to Ariftides," Tell me 
*''not that," faid he, *' but what injury he has done to 
"thee, for it is thy caufe 1 am judging, not my own^" 

When appointed public treafurer, he made it appear, 
that hot only thofe of his time, but the officers that pre- 
ceded him, had applied a great deal of the. public money ^ 
to their own ufe j and particularly Themitiocles ^ 



-For he, with all his wifdom, 



, Could ne^er command his haud^, 

For this reaf6n,-^vhen Ariflicles gsve iii his accounts, Th^- 

miftocies raifed a flrong party againft him, accufed him of 

N 5 . ^ mifapplying 

* Thefc verfes are to be found in thcjttge o/" Thebes By ihefeven 
captains. They ara a defcription of the genius and temper of Am^;hia- 
raus which the courier, who brings an account of the cnciny*s attacks, 
and of the charaiaeru of the commanders, gives to Etcodes. Phitarch 
has changed one word in them for another that fuiteU his purpofe bet-- 
€r i reading h%mo^ jufy inHcad of »p7*s valiant, ■ 
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mifapplying the public money, and {according to Idome'^ 
neus) got him condemned. But * the principal and mod 
refpedable of the citizens, incepfed at this treatment of 
Aridide^, mterpofed, and prevailed, not only that he 
mighl be excufed the fine, but cho£en again chief trca- 
furer. He now pretended that his former proceedings 
were too ftri6l, and carrying a gentler hand over thofe 
that afted under him, fufiered them to pilfer the public 
money, without feeming to find them out, or reckoning 
ftridly with them : lb that, fattened on the fpoils of their 
country, they lavilhed their praifes on Ariftides, and 
heartily efpoufing his caufe, begged of the people to con- 
tinue him in the fame department. But when the Athe- 
nians were going to confirm it to him by their fuffrages, he 
gave them this fevere rebuke : ** While i managed your 
" finances with all the fidelity of an honeft man, I waS' 
" loaded with calumnies ; and now when I fuffer them to 
•* be a prey to public robbers, I am become a mighty 
** good citizen : but I aflfure you, I am more afhamed of 
*' the prefent honour, than I was of the former <lifgracc> 
*' and it is with indignation and concern, that I fee you 
" efteem it more meritorious to oblige ill men, than to 
*' take proper care of the public revenue.*' By thus- 
i-peaking and difcovering their frauds, he filenced thofe 
that recommended him with fo much noife and buflle, 
but at the fame time received the trued and moft valuable 
praife from the worthiefl of the citizens*. 

About this time Datis, who. was fent by Darius, under 
pretence of chaftifing the Athenians for burning Sardis, 
but in reality to fubdue all. Greece^ arrived with his fleet 
fit Marathon, and began to ravage the neighbouring 
country. Aniong the generals to whom the Athenians 
gave the management of this war^ Miltiades was firft in 
dignity, and the next to him in reputation and authority 
was Ariftides. In a council of war that was then held, 
Miltiades voted for giving the enemy battle, and f 

Ariftides^ 

* The gourt of Areopagus interpofed in his behalf; 

f According CO Herodotus, (1. vi. c. 109.) the gencrak were TCff 
much divided in their opinions ; fome were for fighting, others not ; 
Miltiades obferving this, addreffed himfelf to Callimachus of Aphidnx* 
who was polemarchy and whofe power was equal to that of ail the other 
{generals. Callimachus, whofe voice was dccilivc according to the Athc- 
jjian laws, joined dircAIy with Mihiadcs, and declared fopgiying battle 
immediately. PofTxbly Ariftides might have fomc flMTfc ^in bringing 
Callimachus to this rcfolution. 
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Ariilides feconding him, added no little "weight to hisfcalc. 
The generals commanded by turns, each his day ^ but 
when it came to Ariflldcs's turn, he gave up his right to' 
Miltiades, thus (Iipwing his colleagues, that it was no dif- 
grace to^oUow the diredUons of the wife, but tliat, on thc- 
contrary, it anfwered feveral honourable and falutary pur- 
pofes. . By this means, he laid the fpirit of cbnteutiou, 
and bringing them to agree in, and follow the beit opinion, 
he flrengthened the hands of Miltiades, who now had, the 
abfolute and undivided command j the other generals no 
longer infixing on their days, but entirely fubmitting to 
his orders *. 

In this battle, the f piain body of the Athenian army 
was prefl the hardeft, becaufe there, for a long time, the 
barbarians made their greateft efforts agalnft the tribes 
Leontis and Antiochisj and Themiftocles and Ariftides,. 
who belonged to thofe tribes, exerting thcmfelves at the 
head of them, with all the fpirit of emulation, behaved 
\vith fo much vigour, that the enemy were put to flight, 
and driven back to their Ihips.- Eut the Greeks perceiv- 
ing that the barbarians, injftead of failing to the ifles, to 
return to Aiia, were driven in % by the wind and currents 
towards Attica, and fearing that Athens, unprovided fox- 
its defence, might become an eafy prey to them, marched- 
home with nine tribes^ and ufed fuch expedition, that they 
reached the city in one day §. 

Ariftides was left at Marathon with his own tribe, to 
guard the prifoners and the fpoils^ and he did not difap- 

N 6 point 

* Yet he would not fight until his own proper day of command 
came ahout, for fear that through any latent fparks of jealoufy and 
envy, any of the generals (houid be led not to do their duty. 

f Th« Athenians and Plataeans fought with fuch oblUnate valour 
on the right and left» that the barbarians were forced to By on boch 
fides. The Perfians and Sacs, however, perceiving that the Anthenian 
centre was weak, charged with fuch force, that they broke through it ; 
this, thofe on the right and left perceived, but did not attempt to fuc- 
coiir it> till they had put to flight both the wiugs of the Pcrfi&n army ; 
then bending the points of the wings towards their own centre, they 
crrclofed the hitherto vidorious Pcrfians, and cut them m pieces. 

I It was reported in thofe times, that the Alcmeonidoi encouraged 
the Pcrfians to make a fecond attempt, by holding up, as they approach- ' 
cd the (bore, a fhield for a lignal. However it was, the Perinn fleet 
that endeavoured to double the Cape c;f Junium, with a view to fur*-- 
prife the city of Athens before the army could return, Herodot. 1. vl. , 

C. lOI. &c. 

} From Marathon to Athens, it about forty miles. 
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point the public opinion: For though there was much* 
gold and fiiver fcattered about, and rich garments, and 
other booty in abundance, were found ift the tents and' 
fhips which they. had taken, yet he neither had an iticli- 
nation to touch any thing himfelf, nor permitted others . 
to do it. But notwithftanding his care, fome. enriched 
themfelves unjcnowo to him 5 among' whom was.Callias 
the • torch-bearen One of 'the barbarians happening to 
meet hitn in a private place, and probably taking hira 
fdr a king, on account of his long hair and the f fillet 
which he wore, proftrated' himfelf befbre him y and tak- 
ing him by the.h^nd, (h6wcd him a great quantity of 
gold that was hid in a well. But Callias, not lefs cruel 
than unjuft, took away tire gold, and then killed the man 
that had given him information of it, left he (Hbuld men- 
tibn the thing to others. Hence, they t^ll us, it was 
that the comic writers called his. family Laccopluti, i, e. . 
enriched by the weH, jifting upon ;the place from whence 
their founder drew his wealth. 

• The year following, Ariftides was appointed to the 
office oi archoH^ which gave his name to that yearj 
though; according to Dcmetritis the Phalerean, he was 
rot archon till after the battle of Platgea, a little before 
Iris deathi But in the public regifters we ftfid not atiy 
of the name of Artftides iti the lift of Arch'ons, after Xan- 
thippidefr, in whofe. archonflfip Mjlrdonius was beaten at 
Plataea ; whereas his nam,e is on record immediktely after 
i Phanippus, wht) was archun the fame year that the battBfc 
was 'gained at Mrrathon. 

Of all the. virtues of Ariftides, the people were.moft 
jOtruck. with his juftice, becaufe the public utility wa« 

the . 

•■ Torch -heare/^, ft ylcd in Greek Vtitrri&i, were perfons dedicated to 
♦he fer vice of' the gods, and admitted even to thfc moft-facred niyftc- 
ries. Paufanias fpeaks of it as a gr^at hapf^nefs to a woman, that Hit 
had fecn her l>rother, Iter hulband, and her fon, fucceffivcly enjoy thrt 
effice. 

\ Both priefts and kb^s wore fillets or diadtm^s. It is ^c\\ known, 
*hat in ancient times thofe two dignities were generally vefted in tht 
Tame perfon ; and fuch nations a« aboliflyed the kingly office, kept the 
title of king for a perfon who miniftercd in the principal fundlioas of 
»he prie(Vhoo(J. 

\ From the regifler* it appears, that Phanippus was archon in the 
third year of the feventy ftrond Olympiad. It was, thertfo.e, in this 
year that- the ba'_tlc of Mira'lion Vfa^ foti^ht, four hundred and nisttf 
5 cars before the bir;h yf Chrill. 
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tli'f moft promoted by it. Thas h^, though a poor man 
and a commoner, gained the royal and divine title of the 
jfu/iy which kings and tyrants have never been fond of. 

, It has been their ambition to be ftyled Poltorceti\ takers of 
cities; Cerani^ thunderbolts; -Nicamrs^ conquerors-. Nay, 
fomc have chofen to be called eagles and vultures, pra- 
ferring the fame of power to that of virtue. Whereas 
the Dei{y himfelf> to whom they want to be compared, is 
diftihguiftied by three things, immort-ality, power, and 
virtue J and of thefc, virtue is the moil excellent and 
divine. For fpacc'and the elements are everlafting: earth- 
quakes, lightning, Aorms, and torrents, have an amazing 
power J * but as for juflice, nothing participates of that, 

-without reafoning and thinking on God. And whereas 
mpn eiitertaia three different fentiment-s with refpe(5t to the 
gods, namely admiration, fes'r, and edeem, it ihould feem 
that they admire and think. them happy by reafon of their : 
freedom from death and corruption, that they fear and ' 
dread them becaufe of their power and foyereignty, and 

^ that they -love, honour and reverence them for their juf- 
tice. Yet> though affe6ied thefe three different ways, 
they defir^ only the- two ftrft properties of the Deity j im- 
mortality which our natuFe will not admit of, and power 
which depends chiefly^ upon fortune '•, while they^-fooliftily 
negleft virtue, the only divine quality in their power j not 
confideriwg that it is juftice alone, which nvakes the life of ' 
thofe that flourifti moft -in profperity and high ftations, 
heavenly and divine, while^ injttfticc renders it- groveling 
and brutal. .. . 

Ariftides at^rlbwas loved and refpe^Ved for his furname 
of the Jujiy and afterwards envied as- much 5 the lat.ter, 
chiefly by the management of ThemiftocleSj who gave it 
out among the people, that Ariftides had aboiiftied the 
courts of judicature' by- drawing the arbitration of all 
caufes to himfelf, and fo wa* infenfibly gaining fovereign 
power, though without guards and the other -enfigns of 
it. llie people, elevated with the late vi^ory, thaught 
tbcmfclves capable of everything, and the higheft refpe^ 

little 

*^ Ai«>j$ ^1 xitt ^ifnhs y^s* art fAn ru (p^dimv xttt A®nZE"S0AI vo d«/#» 

• fLiT9elk<tyx,ttni. Id this pafl'age >.oy^X^T%tt,t is ufed in the fame fenfe as 

in 1 Conpth. xiy. 5. *» «y«cr»? » AoriZETAI jcaxaK, which is, Tve be* 

lieve, a rare inftance. i^crhaps, in this paflagc of Plutarch, ihftcad oC 

, i^;. T»e Ihouid-r^ad «/. 
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little enough for them. Uneafy, therefore, at finding that 
any one citizen rofe to fuch extraordinary honour and dif- 
tindion, they aflembled at Athens from all the towns in 
Attica, and banifhed Aridides by the Oilracifm > difguifing 
their envy of his charader under the fpecious pretext of 
guarding againft tyranny. 

For the Oilracifm was not a panifhment for crimes and 
mifdemeanors, but was very decently called an humbling 
and leflening of fome excelTive influence and power. In 
reality it was a mild gratification of envy j for by this 
means, whoever was oifended at the growing greatoefs of 
another, difcharged his fpleen, not in any thing c^ruel or 
inhuman, but only in voting a ten years banifhment. But 
when it once began to fall upon mean and - profligate per- 
fons, it was ever after entirely laid afide^ Hyperbolus^ 
being the la ft that" was exiled by it. 

The reafon of its turning upon fuch a wretch was this. 
Alcibiades and Nicias, who were perfons of the greateft 
intereft in Athens, had each his party 5 but perceiving that 
the people were going to proceed to the Oftracifm, and 
that one of them was likely to luffer by it, they confultc4 
together, and joined interefts, caufed it to fall upon Hyper- 
bolus. Hereupon, the people full of indignation at finding 
this kind of punishment dilhonoured and turned into ridi* 
cule, abolifhed it entirely. 

The Oilracifm (ta give a fummary account of it) "vra* 
condu6led in the following, manner : Every citizen took a 
piece of a broken pot, or a fhell, on which he wrote the 
name of the perfon he wanted to have baniflied, and car^ 
ricd it to a part of the market-place that was enclofed 
with wooden rails. The magift rates then counted the 
number of the (liells j and if it amounted not to fix thoifc- 
fand, the Oflracifra flood for nothing: If it did, thcy-fort- 
ed the (hells, and the perfon whofe name w»f found on the 
greateft number, was declared an exile fox ten years, but 
withpermiffion to enjoy his eftate.. 

At the time that Ariftides vias baniftied^ when the peo- 
ple were infcribing the names on the ihells, it is reported 
that an illiterate burgher came to Ariftides, whom he 
took for fome ordmary perfon, and giving him his (heWf 
defircd him to write Ariftides upon it. The good man, 
furprifed at the adventure, aikcd him, " Whether Arif- 
** tides had ever injured him ?" " No," faid he, ** nor do 
^ I even know him 5 but it vexes me to hear him every 

•• where 
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** where called the Jujiy Ariilides inade no anfwcr, but 
took the fliell, and having written his own name upon it, 
returned it to the man.. When he quitted Athens, he 
lifted up his hands towards heaven, apd agreeably to his 
charader, made a prayer very different from that of A- 
chilles \ namely, " That the people of Athens might ne- 
** ver fee the day which (liould force them to remember 
" Ariaides." 

Three years after, when Xerxes was pafling through. 
Theffaly and BcEotia by long marches to Attica, the Athe- 
nians reverfed this decree, and by a public ordinance re- 
called all the exiles* The principal inducement was their 
fear of Ariftides j for. they were apprehenfive that he 
would join the enemy, corrupt great part of the citizens, 
and draw them over to the intereft of the barbarians. But 
they little^knew the man* Before this ordinance of theirs,. 
he had been exciting and encouraging the Greeks to de- 
fend their liberty j and after it, when Thcmiftocles was- 
appointed to the command of the Athenian forces, he af- 
fiiled him both with his perfoaand counfel; pot difdaining, 
to raife his worfl enemy to the higheft pitch of glory, for 
the public good. For when Eurybiades^ the commander 
in chief, * had refolved to quit Salamis, and before he 
could put his purpofe into execution, the enemy !s fleet 
taking advantage of the night, had furrounded the iflands 
and in a manner blocked up the Uraits, without any one^s> 
perceiving that the confederates were fo hemmed in. Arif- 
tides failed the fame night from i^gina, and pafled with 
the utmoft danger through the Perfian fleet. As fdon as 
he reached the tent of Themiflocles, he delired to fpeak^ 
with him in private, and then addreffedhim in thefe terms. . 
" You and I, Thcmiftocles, if we are wife, fliall now bid • 
** adieu to our vaia and childilh difputes, and enter upon 
** a nobler and.^ore falutary contention, ft riving which 
" of us (hall coi^^ibute moll to the prefcrvationof Greece,.. 
*' you in doing the duty of a general, and I in aflifting 
*^« you w,ith my fervice and advice. I find that you alone 
^' have hit upon the beit meafures, in advifing to come 

** immediately. 

• Eurybiades was for (landing away for the gulf of Corinth, that 
he might be near the land arniy. But Theffiiftocles clearly faw, that 
in the ftrait» ot Salamis they could fight the PerCan fleet, which was 
io vaftly fuperior in numbers, with much greater advantage than in the 
gulf ol Corinth, where there ^vvas an open ica. 
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** imTnediately to an engagement in the ftraits. Arid 
**■ though the allies oppole your defign, tjie enemy prot- 
*^ mote it; For the fea on all fides is covered with iheit 
•* fliips-, fo that the Greeks, whether they will or not, 
'^ mud come to adion andquit themfelves like men, there 
" being no room left for flight/' 

Themiftocles anfwercd, ** I could have wiftrcd, Arif- 
" tides, that you had not been before hand with me in 
*' this noble emulation 5 but I will endeavour to outdo 
*' this happy beginnings of yt>urs by my future adions/' 
At the fame time he acquainted him with the * ftratagem 
he had contrived to enfnare the barbarians, and then d&- 
fited him to go and* make it appear to Eury bides, that 
there could be no fafety for them without venturing a 
fea-fight there: for he knew that Ari ft ides had muck 
greater influence over him than- he. In the council of 
war affembled on this occafioni Gleocritus the Corlnthiaa 
faid to Themiftocles, ** Your advice is not agreeable to 
'*' Ariftides, fince he is here prcfent and fay« nothing.'.' 
" You are miftaken," faid Ariftides, " for L- ftiould not 
" have been filent, had not thecounfel of Themiftocles been 
** the moft eligible. And I now hold my peace, not out 
*'' of regard to the man, but becaufe I approve his fcntl- 
** ments." This^ therefore, was what the Grecian officew • 
fixed upon. 

Ariftides then perceiving thit the little iflaod of Pfyfr- 
talia, which lies in the ftraits over -againft Salamis, was 
full of the enemy's troops, put on board the fmall tran^ 
ports a number' ofthe braveft and moft refolutc of his 
countrymen, and made a defcent upoa the ifland ; where 
he attacked the barbarians with fuch futy, that they were 
all cut in pieces, except fome of the principal- perfous', 
who were made prifoners. Among the latter were three 
"fons of Sandauce the- king's After, \yhom he fent imme- 
diately to Themiftocles 5* and it is faid, that by the direc- 
tion of Euphrantides the diviner, in purfuance of {ovat 
oracle, they were all facrificed to Bacchus Otnefle^. After 
this, Ariftides placed a ftrong guard Tound the ifland, to 
take notice of fuch as were driven alhore there, that fo 
none of his friends might perifti, nor any of the enemy 

cfca'pc, 

• The ftratagem was, to fend one to acquaint the enemy, that the 
Greeks were going to quit the ftraits of Salamis, and therefore, rfc the 
Peffians were defirous to crufh them at- once, they mull fall upon tDC» 
immediately bsf jre they difperfcd. 
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efcape. For about Pfyttelia * the battle raged the moft, 
and the greateft efforts were made, as appears from the 
trophy erected there. 

When the battle was over, Themiftocles, by way of 
funding Ariftidcs, faid, ** That gres^t things were already 
•> done, but greater flill remained ; for they roight> con- 
** quer Afia in Europe, by making all the fail they could 

'** to the Hellefpont, to break down the brWge."' But 
Ariftides exclaimed again ft the piopofal, and bade him 
\hink no more of it, but rather confider and inquire what 
would be the fpeedieft method of driving the Porfian out 
of Greece, left finding himfelf Ihutup with fuch immtnfc 
forces, and no way left to efcape, neccflity might bring 
him to fight with the raoft dcfperate courage. He,reupon 

-Themiftocles fent to Xerxes the fecond time, by the eu- 
nuch Arnace% one of the prifoners, f to acquaint- him pri- 
vately, that the Greeks were ftjFongly inclined to make the 
beft of their way to the Hellefpont, to deftroy the bridge 
which he had left there*, but that'in order tofave his royal 
perfon, Themiftocles was ufing his beft endeavours to dif- 
fuade them from it. Xerxes, terrified at this news, made 
all poffible hafte to the Hellefpont, leaving Mardonius be- 
hind hira with the land forces, confifting of three hundred 
thoufand of his beft troops. ^ 

In the-'ftrcngth of fuch an army Mardonius was very 
formidable y and the fear« of the Greeks were heightened 
by his menacing letters, which were in this^ftyle : " At fea 
*' in your wooden towers you have defeated landmen, un- 
*' pradifed at the oar y but there are ftill the wide plains 
" of Theffaly, and the fields of Boeotia, where both borfe 
*^ and- foot may fight to the .. beft advantage." To the 

s Athenians he wrote in particular, being authoriled by the 
king to affure them, that their city ftiould be rebuilt, large 
fums beftowed upon them, and the fovcreignty of Greece 
put in their hands, if they would take up farther (hare ia 
the war J, 

As 

♦ The battle of Salamis was fought io the year before Chrift 480. 

f This expedient anfwered two purpofcs. By it he, drove the king . 
of Perfia out cf Europe ; and in appearance cofiferrcd an obligation 
upon him, which might be remembered to the advantage of ThemiJ- 
tocles, when he came to have occafion for it. 

I 'He made thefe propofaU by Alexander king of Macedon, who dc*- 
lijVCted them in a fct fpcech. 
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As foon as the Lacedemonians had intelligence of thefe 
propofals, they were greatly alarmed, and-fent ambaffa- 
dors to Athens, to entreat the people to fend their * wives 
and children to Sparta, and to accept from- them what was 
neceflary for the fupport of fuch as were in years *, for the 
Athenians^ having ^oft both their city and country, were 
certainly in great diltrefs. Yet when they had heard what 
the ambafiadors had to fay,, they gave themi fuch an an- 
fwer, by the direftion of Ariftides, as can never be fuffi- 
ciently admired. They faid, '* They could eafily forgive 
" their enemies for thinking that every thing was to be 
" purchafed with fiivcr and gold, becaufe they had no 
** idea of any thing more excellent j but they could not 
*^ help being difpleafed that the Lacedemonians (hould 
** regard only their prefent poverty and diftrcfs, and, for- 
** getful of their virtue and magnanimity, call upon them 
*' to fight for Greece for the paltry confideration of a 
** fupply of proviiions." Ariftides having drawn up this 
anfwer in the form of a decree, and called all the ambaf- 
fadors to an audience in full affembly, bade thofe of Spar- 
tk tell the Lacedemonians, That the people of Athens would 
not take ail the gold either above or under ground for the li' 
her ties of Greece, 

As for^ thofe of Mardonius, . He pointed to the fun, and 
told them, " As long as this luminary ftiincs,- fo long will 
** the Athenians carry on war with the Perfians for their 
** country which has been laid wafte, and for their tem- 
** pies which have been profaned and burnt." He like- 
wife procured an order, that the priefts ihould folemnly 
execrate all that fhould dare to propofe an embaffy to the 
Medes, or talk of deferting the alliance of Greece. 

When Mardonius had entered Attica the fecond time, 
the Athenians retired again to Salarais^- And Ariilidey, 
who on that occalion went ambaffador to Sparta, com- 
plained to the Lacedemonians of their delay and ncglcft 
in abandoning Athens once more to the barbarians \ and 
preffed them to haften to the fuccour of that part of Greece 
which was not yet fallen into the enemy's hands. The 

Epbori 

* They did not propofe to the Atheniani to fend their wives and 
children to Sparta, but only offered to maintain them during the war. 
They obferved, that the original quarrel was between the Perfians and 
Athenians : that the Athenians were always wont to be the foremoft 
in the caufe of liberty : and that there was no reafon to believe the 
PerlianB would obferve any terms with a people they hated. 
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lELphori gave him the * hearbg, but feemed attentive to 
nothing but mirth and diveriion, for it was the fcftival 
of t Hyacinthus.- At night, however, they feleded ^vt 
thoufand Spirtans, with orders to take each feven helots 
'with him, and to march before morning, unknown, to the 
Athenians. When Ariftidcs came to make his remoh- 
ilrances again, they fmilcd, and told him, " That he did 
^ but triHe or dream, fince their army was at that time as- 
** far as Orcftium, on their march againft the foreigners," 
for fo the Lacedemonians called the barbarians. Ariilides 
told them,^ '* it was not a time to jeit, or to put their 
** ilratagems in pradice upon their friends, but on their 
•*^ enemies."^ This is the account Idomeneus gives of the 
matter 5 but in Ariftides's decree, Cimon, Xanthippus, and 
IVIyronides, are faid to have gone upon the embafiy, and 
not AriClides. 

Ariilides, however, was appointed to command the 
Athenians in the battle that was expe£ted, and marched 
•with eight thoufand foot to Plataea. There Paufanias, 
-who was commander in chief of all the confederates, join- 
ed him with his Spartans, and the other Grecian troops- 
arrived daily in great numbers. The Perfian army which 
"was encamped along the river Afopus, occupied an im- 
tneofe traft of ground : and they had fortified a fpot ten 
-furlongs fquare, for their baggage and other things of 
value. 

In the Grecian army there was a diviner of Elis^ named 
J Tifamcnus, who foretold 'certain viQ:ory to Paufanias 
and the Greeks in general, if they did not attack the cnc* 
my, but ftood only upon the defenfive. And Ariftidcs, 
having fent to Delphi, to inquire of the oracle, received 

this 

• They put off their anfwer from time to time, till they had gained 
ten days ; is which tine they finiihed the wall acrofs the iilhmus, 
which fecured them agaiaft the barhariatis. 

f Among the Spartans the feail ofHyacinthus hfted three days; 
the firft and laft were days of fdrrovv and mourning for Hyacinthus's 
death, but the fecond was a day of rejoicing, celebrated with all man- 
ner of direrfions. 

\ The oracle having promifcd Tifamenus five great vi<ftoric8, the 
Lacedemonians were defirous of having him for their diviner ; but he 
demanded to be admitted a citizen of Sparta, which was refufed at 
firft. However, upon the approach of the Pcriians, he obtained that 
privilege both for himfelf and his brother H^gias. This would fcarce 
have been worth mentioning, had not thofc two been the only ftran^ 
gcrs that were ever made citizens of Sparta, 
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this anfwcr: " The Athenians fliall be victorious, if they 
** add refs their prayers, to Jupiter, to Juno of Cithaeroa, 
** to Pan, and to the nymphs * Sphrgitides-j if they fa* 
** crifice to the heroes, Androcrates, Leuconj Pifander, 
" Damocratesy Hypfion, ^diaeon, and Poly id us /^ and if 
" they fight only in their own country, on the plain t)f 
*^ the Eleuiihian Ceres and of Proferpine." This oracle 
perplexed Ariftidesnot a little^ For the heroes to whom 
he was commanded to facrifice' were the anceilors of the 
Plataeans, and the cave of the nymphs Sphragitides in one 
of thev fummits of mount Githceron, oppofite the quarter 
where the fun fets in the fununer -, and it is faid, in that 
cave there was formerly an oracle, by which many who 
dwelt in thofe parts were infpircd, and therefore called 
NymphoieptL On the other hand, . to have the promifc of 
vidory only on condition of fighting in their own couni- 
try, on the- plain of thci Eleufinian Geres, was calling the 
Athenians back to Attica, and removing the feat of war.. . 
in the mean time ArimneHus, general of the Platasao^, 
dreapned that Jupiter the Frefer'uer afkcd him, " What'tbc 
** Greeks had determined to do ?" To wliich he anfwered^ 
" To-morrow they will decamp and march to Lkufis, to 
** fight the barbadians there, agreeable to the oracle." 
The god replied, ** They quite miftake its meaning 5 for 
** the place intended by the oracle is in the environs of 
** Plataea, and if they feek for it, they will find it." The 
matter being fa clearly revealed to Ari«ineftus, as foon as 
be awoke lie fent for the okleft and moft experienced of 
1ms countrymen j and having advifed with them, and made 
the beft inquiry, he found that near Hufise, at the* foot of 
mount GithaM-on,^ there was an ancient temple, called the 
temple of the Eleufinian Ceres and of troferpiqe. He 
immediately conduced Ariftid©s to the place, which ap- 
peared to be very., commodious for drawing up an army 
of foot that was deficient in cavalry, becaufc the bottom 
of mount Githseron extending as far as the temple, xnade 
the extremities, of the .field oa-that fide inaccefilblc to the 

horfe^. 

* The nymphs of -mount ClthsBron were called Sphragttides from, 
the cave Sphra^idlon, which probably had its name from the filence 
cHfcrved in it by the perfons who went thither to be infpired.4 filcflfift 
fcw>g.defcribed hj/etiling theJipf* 
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Jlorfe ». In that place was alfo the chapel of the hero 
Androcrates, quite covered with thick bu(hes and tr^es.. 
And that nothing might be wanting to fulfil the oracle, 
and confirm their hopes of vidlory, the Plataeans refolved, 
at the motion of Artmneflus', t<^removethe boundaries be- 
tween their country and Attica, and, for the fake of Greece^ 
to make a grant of thoCe laqds to the Athenians, that, ac- 
cording to the oracle, they might fight in their own terri- 
tories. This generofity of the Plataeans gained them fo 
much renown, that many years afttfr, when Alexander had 
conquered Afia, he ordered the walls of Plat^ea to -be re- 
built, and proclamation to be made by an herald at the O- 
lympic games, ^' That the king granted the Plataeans this 
" favour on account of ^heir virtue and generofity, in giv- 
*' ing up their lands to the Greeks in the Periian war, 
*< and otherwife behaving with the greatcft vigour and 
^* fpirit." 

When the confederates came to Imve their feveral pofls 
afiigned them, there was a great difpute between the Te- 
getae and the Athenians; the Tegetae infixing, that, as 
the Lacedemonians were polled in the right wing, the 
left belonged to them, and in fupport of their claim, fet-' 
ting forth the gallant a6lions of their ^mccftors. As the 
Athenians expreifed great indignation at this, Ariftides 
Hepped forward and faid, '' The time will not permit us 
** to conteft with the Tegetee the renown of their ancef- 
** tors and their perfonal bravery ; but to the Spartans 
*' and to tne reft of the Greeks we fay, that the poft 
** neither gives valour nor takes it away r and whatever 
*' poft you afifign us, we will endeavour to do honour te 
** it, and take care to reflect no difgrace upon our for- 
** mer atchievements. For we agre not come hither to 
** quarrel with our allies, but to fight our enemies 5 not^ 
" to make encomiums upon our forefathers, but to ap- 
*^ prove .our own courage in the caufe of Greece. And 
^* the battle will foon fhoW what value our country fhould 
** fet on every ftate, «very general, and private man." . 
After this fpeech, the council of war declared in favour 
of the Athenians, and gave them the command of the 
left wing. 

While 
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While tbe fate of Greece was in fufpence, the a&irs 
of the Athenians were in a very dangerous pofture. For 
thofe of the beil families and fortunes, being reduced by 
the war, and feeing their authority in the ilate, and their 
didindtion gone with their wealth, and others rifing to 
honours and employments, aflembled privately in a houfe 
at Platsea, and confpired to aboli(h the democracy ', and, 
if that did not fucceed, to ruin all Greece, and betray it 
to the barbarians. When Ariflides got intelligence of tbe 
confpiracy thus entered into in the camp, and found that 
numbers were corrupted, he was greatly alarmed at its 
happening at fuch a criiis, and unrefolved at firfl how to 
proceed. At length he determined neither to leave the 
matter uninquired into, nor yet to fiftit thoroughly, bc- 
caufe he knew not how fat the contagion had fpread, and 
thotjght it adviiable to facrifice juftice. in fame degree, to 
the public good, by forbearing to profecute many that were 
guilty. He, theifefore, caufed eight perfons only to be ap- 
prehended, and of thofe eight no more than two, who were 
moft guilty, to be proceeded againft, i£,rchines of Lampra 
and Ageiias of Acharnee ^ and even $bey made their efcape 
during the profecution. As for the reft he difcharged 
them, and gave them, and all that were concerned in the 
plot, opportunity to recover their fpirits and change their 
ientiments, as they •might imagine that nothing was made 
out againft them \ but he admoniihed them at the feme 
time, ** That the battle was the great tribunal, where 
** they might clear therafelves of the charge, and ihow 
'*' that they had ftever followed any counfels but fuch as 
^* were ju'ft and ufeful to their country." 

* After this, Mardonius, to make a trial of the GreckSi 
ordered his cavalry, in which he was ftrongeft, to fkirmilh 
with them. The Greeks were all encamped at the foot 
of mount Cithseron, in ftrong and ftony places^ j except 
the Megarenfians, who, to the number of three thoufand, 
were pofted on the plain, and by this means fuffered much 
by the enemy's horfe, who charged them on every fide. 
Unable to ftand againft fuch fuperior numbers, they dit 

, patched 

* The battle of Plataea was fought in the year before Chrift 479» 
ihe year after that of Salamis. Herodotus was then about nine or ten 
jcars old» and bad his accounts from perfons that were prefcnt in tic 
battle. And he informs u?, that the circomftancc here related by Pio- 
tarch, happened before the Greeks left their camp at Erythr»,in order 
to encamp round to Plat«a, and before the contcft between theTegetc 
and the Athesian* L. iz. c. 1 9, ao, &c. 
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imtched a meffefiger to Paufanias, for affiftance. Paufa- 
• Bias hearing their requeil, and feeing the camp of the 
Megareniians darkened vvhh the (hower of darts and ar« 
rows, and that they were forced to contra£): themfelves 
within a narrow compafs, was at a lok what to refolve 
on 'y for he knew that his heavy -armed Spartans were not . 
fit to a6l againfl cavalry. He endeavoured, therefore, to 
awaken the emulation of the generals and other officers 
that were about him, that they might make it a point 
~ of honour voluntarily to undertake the defence and fuc<* 
cour of the Megarenfians. But they all declined it, ex- 
cept Ariftides, who mad can offer of his Athenians, and 
gave immediate ordeis to Olympiodorus, one of the mo ft 
a^ive of his ofRcers, to advance with bis feled^ band of 
three hundred men and fome archers intermixed. They 
.were all ready in a moment, and ran to attack the bar- 
barians. Maiiflius, general of the Perfian horfe, a man 
^dii^inguifhed for his llcength and graceful mien, no fooner 
faw them advancing, than he fpurred ,hi$ hoife againft 
them. The Athenians received him with great firmnefs, 
BTid a Aiarp cDnflid enfued ^ for they coniider^d this as a 
fpecimen of the fuccefs of the whole battle. At laft Ma- 
fiftius's horfe was wounded with an arrow, and threw his 
rider, who could not recoverhimfelf bccaufc ofthe weight 
of his armour, nor yet be eafily flain by the Athenians 
^that^ flrove which ihould do it firft, becaufe not only hi« 
body and his head, but his legs and arms were covered 
with plates of gold, brafs and iron, fiut the vizor of his 
helmet leaving part of his face open, one of them pier- 
ced him in the eye with the ftaff of his fpear, and fo dif"* 
patched hin^. The Perfians then left the body, and fled. 

The importance of this atchievement .Appeared to the 
Greeks, not by the number of their enemies lying dead 
upomthe field, for that was but fmall, but by the mourn- 
ing of the barbarians, who, in their grief for MafiiUus^ 
cut off their hair, and the manes of their horfes and 
mules, and filled all the plain wkh their cries and groans^ 
as having loft ,the man that was next to Mardouius ia 
courage and authority. 

After this engag^nent with^the Perfian cavalry, both 
fides forebpre the combat a long time ; for the diviners, 
- from the entraiU of the victims, equally affured the Per- 
fians and the Greeks .of vldory, it they ftood upon the de- 

fenfivci 
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fenfive, and threatened a total defeat to the aggrefTors. But) 
at length Mardonius feeing but a few days proyifions left, 
and that the Grecian forces increafed daily by the arrival 
of frefh troops, grew uneafy at the delay, and refolved 
to pafs the Afopus next morning by break of ^ day, and 
£a/ll upon the Greeks, whom he hoped to find unprepared. 
For this purpofe he gave his orders over night. But at mid- 
night a man on horfeback' foftly approached the Grecian 
camp, and addrefling himfelf to the centinels, bade them 
call Ariflides the Athenian general to him. Ariilides 
came immediately, and the unknown perfon faid, *' I am 
" Alexander king of Macedon, who, for the friendihi^ 
" 1 bear you, have expofed myfelf to the greateil dan- 
** gers, to prevent your fighting under the difadvantage 
*''of a furprife. For Mardonius will give you battle to- 
^* morrow 5 not that he is induced, to* it by any well- 
** grounded hope or profpe6^ of fuccefs, but by the fear- 
*^ city of provifions \ for the foothfayers by thei^ ominous 
'^ facrifices and ill boding oracles endeavour to divert 
'* him from it ^ but neceility forces him either to hazard 
^' a battle, or to (it dill and fee his whole army periQi 
" through want." Alexander, having thus opened him- 
felf to Ariflides, deiired him to take notice and avail him- 
felf of the intelligence, but hot to communicate it to any 
* other perfon j Ariftides however thought it wrong to con- 
ceal it from Paufanias, who was commander in chief : but 
he promifed, not to mention the thing to any one befides^ 
until after the battle ^ and aflured him at the fame time, 
that if the Greeks proved vidoriqus, the whole army (hould 
be acquainted with this kindnefs and glorious daring of 
Alexander. 

The -king of Macedon, having difpatched this affair, 
returned, and Ariftides went immediately to the tent of 
Paufanias, and laid the whole before him ^ whereupon 
the other officeis were fent for^ and ordered to put the 
troops under arms, and have thei^a ready for battle. At 
the fame time, according to Herodotus, Paufanias in- 
formed Ariftides' bf his d^Hgn to alter the difpofitipn of 
the army, by removing the Athenians from the left wing 
to the right, and fetting them to oppofe the Per£ans j 

. againft 

* According to Hcrodoti:s, A!exander had excepted Paufanias out 
of this charge of fecrecy ; and thU is mo{l probablCi bccaule Paufanias 
yras comniaader m chief. 



i 
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dgainft whom they would ad with the more bravery, be*- 
caufe they had made proof of their manner of fighting, and 
with greater affurance of Aiccefs^ becaufe they had already 
fucceeded. As for the left wing, which would -have to do 
with thofe GTeeks that had embraced the Median inte- 
qffeit, he intended to command' there himfelf *. Th£ othet 
^theniaa officers thought Paufanias carried it with a par- 
ual and high hand, in moving them up and down, like fo 
many beiotSy^X his pleafure, to face the boldefl of the ene- 
my^s troops, while he left the reft of the confederates in 
their polls. But AriiUdes td.d them, they were under a 
great miflake. *' You contended,'' faid he, " a few days ago 
** with the Tegetae for the command of the left wing, and 
" valued yourfelves upon the preference 5 and now when 
** the Spartatas voluntarily offer you the right wing, which 
^* is in effeft giving up to you the command of the whole 
** army, you are neither pleafed with the honour, nor fen- 
*' fible of the advantage of not being obliged to fight a- 
** gainft your countrymen and thofe who have the fame 
^* origin with you,^ but againft barbarians your natural ene- 
'*' mies." 

Thefe words had fuch an effe£l upon the Athenians, that 
they readily agreed to change pofts with the Spartans, and 
i)othing was heard among them but mutual exhortations to 
aft with bravery. They obferved, ** That the enemy 
" brought neither better arms nor bolder hearts than they 
** had at Marathon, but came with the fame bows, the 
^* fame embroidered veils and profufion of gold, the fame 
*• effeminate bodies, and the fame unmanly fouls. For 
^* our part, continued they, we have the fame weapons 
" and ftrength of body, together with additional fpirits 
** from our vi£lorics 5 and we do not, like them, fight for 
** a trad of land or a fingle city, but for thfe trophies of 
*' Marathon and Salamis, that the people of Athens, and 
** not Miltiades and fortune, may have the glory of 
" them.»' . 

While they were thus encouraging each other, they 
liaftened to their new pod. But the Thebans being in- 
formed of it by deferters, fent and acquainted Mardbnius ^ 
who, either out of fear of ^ the Athenians, or from an 

Vol. II. O ambitioa 

* Herodotvs fays the contrary ; namely, that all the Athenian offi. 
cers were ambitious of that poll, but did not think proper to propofe 
it, for fear of difobliging the Sparcahr. 
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jambition to try hifi A'cn^tlt with the J^cedemonians, it&* ' 
mediately moved the PeriilEiDS to his right wing, and the J| 
Cic&ks that were of his party, ito the left, oppofite to the i 
Athenians. This change in the difpofition of the enemy's | 
army being known, Paufanias made another movement i 
and paffed to the right j which JVIardonius perceiving 
leturned to the left, and fo Hill faced the Lacedemq*^ 
jiians. Thus the day paiTed without any a£iion at alL 
In the evening the Grecians held a council of war, in 
which they determined to decamp, and. take poflefhon of | 
a place more commodious for w^ti^r, becaufe the fprings ^ 
x>f their prefent camp were diilurbed and fpoilt by the ene- ! 
my's horfe. 

* When night was come, and. the ofBcers began to 
inarch at the head of their troops to the place marked out | 
for a new camp, the foldiers followed unwillingly, and 
could not without great difficulty be kept together. 5 for 
they were uo fooner out of their firft entrenchments, than 
many of them made off to the city of Plataea, and either 
difperfing there, or pitching their tents without any re- ( 
gard to difcipline, were in the utmoft confufion. It h^p- ^ 
pened that the Lacedemonians alone were left behind, 1 
though againft their wilL ^ Fer Amompharetus, an in* i 
trepid man, who had long been eager to engage, and | 
uneafy to fee the battle fo often put off and delayed,* | 
plainly called this decampment a di/graceful flight, and 
iecla;fed, " He would not quit h^ poft, but remain there 

'* with his troops, and fland it out againft Mardpnius.'* 
And when Paufanias reprefented to him, that this mea- 
sure was taken in purfuance of the counfcl and determi- 
nation of the confederates, he took, up a large flone*with 
both his hands, and throwing it at Paufanias's feet, (aid^ 
** This is my ballot for a battle j and I dcfpife tjie timid 
^' counfels and refolves of others." Paufanias was at a i 
lofs what to do, but at laft icnt to the Athenians, who ' 
by this time were advancing, and deiired them to halt a 
little, tlmt they might all pfoceed in a body: at the 
fame time he Qiarched with the reA of the troops towards 

^ Platsea, 

* On this occafion Mardonlu^ did net fail to Infult Art9l>a;BU«, re^ 
|>roaching him with his cowardly prudence, and'the falfe notion he had 
contoived df the X&eedeiioQiaiu, ^ho^ ai he prercndedi never fled he 
toe the cncBBj. , 
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Plattaea, hoping by tliat means to draw Amompharetus af- 
terhtm. 

Bj this time it was day, and Mardonicw ♦ who was 
not ignorant that the Greeks had quitted their camp, put 
his anny in «rder of battle, and bore down upon the Spar- 
tens ; the barbarians fetting up (uch (houts, and clanking 
their arms in fuch a planner, as if they expe£(ed to have 
only the plunderikig of fugitires, and not a battle. And 
indeed it was like to have been fo. For though Paufa-' 
nia«, upon feeing this motion of Mardonius, flopped, and 
ordered every one to his pofl,'yet either confufed with his 
rc&ntment againil Amoapharetus, or with the fudden at- 
tack of the Perfians, he forgot to give.his troops the word : 
snd for that reafon, they neither engaged readily, nor in 
a body, but coottmted fcattered in fmall parties, even af* 
t«r the fight was begun. 

Paufanias in the mean time offered facrifice ; but feeing 
90 alifpicious tokens, he commanded the Lacedemonians 
to lay down their ihields at their feet, and to (land (lill, 
and^ attend his orders^ without oppofing the enemy. Af- 
ter this he offered other facrificca, the Perfian cavalry ilill 
advaiKing. They were nov^ within bow fiiot, and fam« 
of the Spartans were wounded : among whom was Calli* 
crates, « man that for fize and beauty exceeded the whole 
army. This brave fbldier being ihot with an arrow, and 
ready to expire, ikid, ^' He did not lament his death, be«- 
" cauie he came out re£blved to (bed his blood for Greece ^ 
*^ but he was forry to die without having once drawn his 
"* fwojrd againft the enemy.'* 

If the terror pf this fituatioa was great, the fteadineis 
and patience of the Spartans was wonderful : for they 
made no defence againft the enemy^s charge, but waitiirg 
the time of heaven and their general, 'fuffered themfelves 
to be wounded and (lain in their ranks. 

O 2 • Some 

* Having peAed the Afopus, he came ap with the Laoedemonianc 
' and TfgetJB, who were fcparated from the body of the army, to the 
number of fifty-three thoufand* Paufsknias, finding himielf thus at. 
taked by the whole Perfian army, difpatched a mefienger to acquaint 
the Athenians, who had taken another route, with the danger he was 
in. The Athenians immediately put themfelves on their march to 
fafifiour their diAfeflcd aUie«j bat were attacked, and, to their great 
ntjt^f prpveated by thofe Oreekt who fided widi the Perfians. The 
battle being thai fought in two different places, the JBpartans were the 
firft who broke into the centre of the Perfian ana/i and^ after a moft 
obftinatc rcfiftance, put (hem to fli^t* / 
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Some fay, that, as Paufanias was facrificing and pray- 
ing at a little diftance from the lines, certain Lydians \ 
coming fuddenly upon him *, feized and icattered the 
facred utenfils, and that Paufanias and thofe abotit^im, 
having no weapons, drove them away with Tods and 
fcourges. And they will have it to be in imhadon of thw 
aflault of the Lydians, that they celebrate a feilivalat 
Sparta now, in which boys are fcourged round the altar, 
and which concludes with a march called the Lydian 
march* . ! 

Paufanias, extremely afflided at 4liefe dircumftances, 
while the prieft offered (acrifice upon facrifice, turning 
towards the temple of Juno, and with tears trickling from 
his eyes and uplifted hands, prayed to that goddefs, the 
protedi:e(s of Cithseron, and to the other tutelar deities 
of the Plataeanfi, ** That if the fates had not decreed that 
•* ;the Grecians fliould conquer, they might at leaft be per- 
^* mitted to fell their lives dear, and ihow the enemy by I 
*' their deeds, that they :had brav« men and experienced 
" foldiers to deal with,** J 

The very moment that Paufanias was uttering thk 1 
prayer, the tokens fo much defired appeared in the vic- 
tim, and the dltriaers announced him vidory. Orders i 
were immediately given the whole army to come to j 
fidion, and ;the Spartan phalanx all at once had the ap- \ 
pearance of fome fierce animal, ereding-his briiUes, and 
preparing to exert his ilrength. The barbarians then 
law clearly that they had to do with men who were ready 
to fpill the laft drop of their blood : and therefore cover- 
ing themfclves with <heir targets, (hot their arrows 
againft the Lacedemonians. The Lacedemonians mov- 
ing forward in a clofe compa^ body, fell upon the Per- 
£ans,. and forcing their targets from them, dire£^ed their 
pikes againft their faces and breafts, and brought many J 
jof them to the ground. However, when they were down, 
they continued to give proofs of their ftrength and courage; 
ibr they laid hold on the pikes with their naked hands 
and broke them j and then fprrnging up, betook them- 
fclves to their fwords and battle-axes, a^d wrefting away 

, . their 

4nay be rendered either tbe/actyke br th/wndutatfik^ we have vaM 
^ice of the Utter* 
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their enemies flneldsy and grappling clofe with them, made 
a long and obllinate refiiiance. 

The Athenians all this while £tood ftill, expeAihg thef 
Ltacedemonians ; bat when the noife of the battle reached 
them, and an officer, as we are told^ difpatchedbyPaufanias 
gave them account that the engagement was- begun, they 
haftened to his aififlance : and as they were eroding the 
plain towards the place where the noife was* heard, the 
Greeks who fided with the enemy, pufhed againft them. 
As (bon as Ariilides faw them, he advanced a coniiderable 
way before his troops, and calling out' to them with all his 
force, conjured them by the god? of Greece, ** To re- 
^ ttounce this impious war, and not oppofe the Athe- 
*^ nians who were running to the fuccour of thofe that 
•* were now the firft to hazard their lives for the fafety of 
** Greece." But finding that, inftead of hearkening to 
him, they approached in an ho()ile manner, he quitted his 
deiign of going to afiifl the Lacedemonians, and joined 
battle with thefe Greeks^ who^ were about five thoufand 
in number*- But the greateft part fo6n gave way and re* 
teeatedy efpecially when- they heard that the barbarians 
were put to flight. The Iharpeff pan of this adion is 
ikid to have been with die Thebans j among whom the 
firft in quality and power, having embraced the Mtdian 
intered,' by their authority carried out the common people 
againfi: their inclination. - 

The battle thu» divided into two parts, the Lacede-^ 
znonians firft broke and routed the Pierfians ; and * Mar- 
donius himfelfi was (lain by » Spartan named f Arimy 
nefius^ who broke his {kull witha Hone, as the oracle o£ 
Amphiarus had foretold him. For Mardonius had fent 
z Lydian to conTult his oracle, and at the fame time a Ca^- 
rian to the | cave of Trophbnius. The prieft of Tro- 
^honius anfwered the Carian in his own language : but 
O 3 the 

• Mardonius, motmtcd on a white horfe, fignalifcd himfelf greatly, 
and, at the head of a thoufand diofen men, killed a great number of 
the enemy; but when he fell, the whole Perfian army was eajUjji- 
routcd. 

f In fome cni^ies he it called Diamneflos. . Af imneilus was general 
ef the Plataeans. 

t The cave of Trophonius was near the city of Labadia in Bttotia, 
above Delphi. Mardonius had fent to confult, not only this oracle, but 
almoft all the other oracles in the country, fo reftlcfs and uneafy wa» 
fee about the ercot §f the war. 
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the Ly4ian, as ht Qept in the feinple of * Amphiarausf 

thought he faw a miniiler of the god approach him, who 

commanded him to be^ gone, and, upon his refufal, threw 

a great ilone at his head, fo that he believed himftlf 

killed by the blow. Such i» the accou&t we have o£ that 

affair. 

The barbarians, flying before the Spartans^ were puf« 
fued to theit camp which they had foprti&ed with wooden 
walls. And foon after, the At^en^ns, routet^ the The* 
bans, killing three hundred perfons of the firfl diftin6lioa 
on the fpot. Juft as the Thebans began to give way, 
news was brought that the barbarians were fhut up and 
beiieged in their wooden fortification ^ the AJthenians, 
therefore, fu&ring the Greeks to efcape, haftened to affift 
in the fiege ^ and finding that the Lacedemonians, an« 
ikilled in t)ie ilorming of walls, made but a flow progrefs, 
they attacked and took the f camp, with prodigious 
flaughter of the enemy. For it is iaid that of three hen* 
dred thouiand men, only forty tk«u(knd efcaped with | 
Artabazus : whereas of - thdfe that fought in the caufir 
of Greece, no more Were ikia than cme tboufami thr€» 
hundred and fiicty^; among whom were fifty*'two Atheniaas^ 
all according to Clidemus of the tribe of AianttSi whicb 
greatly diftingujihed itfelf in that a^lion. And, therefore; 
by order of tlie DelpUc Qrack, the Atantidte. offered a 
yearly facrifice of thankfgiving for the vi^cury to the 
nymphs Spbragitid^s^ having, the expeA(;e defrayed out of 
the treafury. The Lacedemonians loft ninety-one, and the 
Tegetas fixteen. But' it i« furprifing, that $ Herodotus 

ihottld 

• Amphiaraus, In his life-time, had been a great infcrpretcr of 
dreams, and therefore, after his death, gave his oracles by dreams : for 
which purpofe thofe that confulted Him, llepc in his tcmpie, on the 
ikin of a ram, which they had fiicri^ced to him. 

f The fpoil was rmmenfe, confiding of vaft fuffis of money, of gold 
and filver cup^, veflels, tables, bracelets, rich beds, and all forts of 
furniture. They gave the tenth of all to Paufanias. 

\ Artabazus, who, from Mardonius^s hnprudent condu<51:, had but 
too well forcfeen the misfortune that befel him,afterhavingdillinguifltfd 
fiimfelf in the engagement, made a timely retreat with the forty thou- 
fand men he comnfiandedj arrived fafc at Byzantium, an</ from thence 
pafiTed over into Aiia. Beilde thefc, only three thoufand men efcap«a» 

HeRoi>oT. l.ix. c. 31 — — ^'. 

{ Dacier has fliovi-n very clearly, that Plutarch mifund^ftood an e J- 
prcflion in the 79th chap, oi the izth book of Herodotus ; and that this 
miftakc of his own, led bim to impute one to that hiftorian. The 

cxprclEoa 
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fhouU fay, that thefe were the only Gseeks that engaged 
the batbarians; and that no other were concerned in the 
adion. For both the number of the (lain and the monu-» 
mentA ihow, that it was the common atchievement of the' 
confederates : and the altar ere6led on that occa(k>n would 
Dot* have had the following inicription, if only three ftatc» 
bad engaged, and tl» reft had fate llrll ; 

The Greeks* their country freed, the Perfians flaioy 
Hafe reared this altar on the glorioas field , 
To freedom's patron, Jove— — 

This battle was fought on'the fourth of [BoedromionJ 
* S^^mher according to the Athenian way of reckoning •, 
but, according to the Boeotian computation, on the twenty- 
fcurth of the month Ptf«^»ztt/. And on that day there is. 
ftiU a general aiTembly of the Greeks at Plsctes, and the 
Flataeans fecrifice to Jupiter the deliverer^ for the viftory. 
Nor rs this diflFerence of days in the Grecian months to be 
wondered^ at, fincc even- now wBen the fciicnce of a^l'iTononry 
jfc- fe mticlr inprovcd'i the mon^s begin and end differently 
kr liifibrentpl^ee^^. 

Tbis^ viftory went near to the rain of Greece. Fop 
the Athenians, unwilling to ftllow the Sparrans the hov 
iftoiM^ of the day, or to confent that they (houlB ere(5l the. 
frophy, vfould have referred it to the dcciilon of the fword, 
had not Arillides taken great pains to explain the matter 
and pacify the other generals, particularly Leocratcs and 
Myronides \ perfuading them to lerfl'e it to the judgment 
©f the Greeks. A council was called ^accordingly, in 
which Teogiton gave it as his Opinion, " That ihofe 
'* two ftates (hould give up the palm to a third, if they 
O 4 . " defired 

CSprcffion i8» «%.%» fun it^t 'tx» et^t^nfitvvmtfB-au, which Plutarch mud 
Ikave fuppofed to mean, I eannct bear yuitnt/sfor any other of tU Greeks ; 
whereas the real meanhig is, of tvkicL I cannot give a better proof, 

* Dacier has it OSober in his traiiflation, buc he pdly-gbrcrves in a 
note, that an Athenian month does not anfwer exadlly to one of oure, 
but to pert of one and part of mother ; £oSJr(mion,< fer inftance, he^irs 
about the fifteenth of September, and ends about the fifteenth of 0*il<w 
het. So that the battle of Plataea muft, according to our computatioii, 
have been on the sineteenkh of Septdmher at lead, that isasneju^ as we 
can fix it. Nor does Plutarch f«.em to hav^ been fure; for, in the life 
of Camillus, lit fays, tbis battle was fought on the third d BceMro. 
mion. But we rather think fome error has crept into the text, fir.ce 
bcinp a Boeotian himfelf, he could not be ignorant what day the f«iU' 
itaI of this viAory was held. 
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" deiired to prevent a civil war." Then CIcocritus the' 
Corinthian rofe up^ and it was expe£ked he would fet forth, 
the pretenfions of Corinth to the prize of valour/ as tlie 
city next in dignity to Sparta and Athens 5 but they were 
moil agreeably furprifed when they found that he fpoke* 
in h€h^f of the Plataeans, and propofed, ** That, all d!f. 
*^ putes laid afide, the palm (hould be adjudged to theui^ 
^^ fince neither of the contending parties could be jealous 
** of them.'^ Ariilides was the firft to give up the point 
for the Athenians, and then Paufanias did the Tame for the 
Lacedemonians *• 

The confederates thus reconciled, eighty talents wer* 
fet apart for the. Plataeans, with which they built a temple, 
and credled a ftatue to Minerva 5 adorning the temple- 
with paintingSt which to this day retain their original. 
beauty and luilre. Both the Lacedemonians and Athe-^ 
nians eredled trophies feparately : and fending to confult. 
ijie oracle at Delphi^ about the facrifice they were to offer, 
tjiey were dired:ed' by ApoUo, '• To build an altar to Ju^ 
V piter iibe deliverer^ but not to offer any facrifice upon it 
**^ till they' had extinguifhed all the fire in the- country,, 
** (becaufe it had been polluted- by the barbarians), and 
" fupplied therofelyes with pare fire from the commotv 
" altar at Delphi." Hereupon the . Grecian generals, 
went all over the country^ and caufed the fires to be put 
out *y and Euchidas a Platsean, undertaking to fetch fire, 
with all imaginable fpeed, from the altar of the god, went 
to Delphi, fprinkled and purified himfelf there with water, 
put a crown of laurel on his head, took fire from the altar,, 
and then haftened back to Plataea, where he arrived before 
fun-fet, thus performing a journey of a thoufand furlong* 
in one day. But having falutcd his fellow-citizens, and 
delivered the fire, he fell down on the fpot, and prefently 
expired. The Plateeans carried him to the temple of Diana^ 
fiirnamed Eucleia, and buried him there, gutting this (hort 
infcription on his tomb. 

Here lies £uchida$, who went to Delphi, and returned the fame day« 

As 

* As to ittdlvidttals, when they came to determine which had behaved 
with moft courage, they all gave judgment in favour of Ariflodemus 
who' was the only one that had faved himfelf at Thermopylae, and now 
wiped cff the blemifh of his forncr condud b^ at glorious death. 
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iLsIorEticUia^ the .generaiit^ believe her to be Diana, and 
call her by that name > but. fome fay ihe was daughter 
to Hercules,. and Myrto the daughter of Menoeceu^, and 
fifler of Patroclus ^ and that dying a virgin, (he had di- 
vine hctoours paid her by the Bueotians and Locrians. For 
ia the market-place of every city of theirs (he has a Hatue, 
and ah altar where perfons of both fexes that are betroth* 
ed offer facrifice before marriage. 

In the firfl general affeinbly of the Greeks after this 
vi<Elory, Ariiiides propofed a decree, " That deputies from 
*' all the ilates of Greece (hould meet annually at Platsea, 
** to facri&ce to Jupiter the deliverer^ and that every fifth 
" year they (hould celehrate the games of liberty : that a 
** * general levy (hould be made through Greece of ten thou* 
^. land foot, a thoufand horfe, and an hundred (hips, for 
^^ the war againd the barbarians : and that the Platseans 
^ fhould be exempt, being fet apart for the fervjce of the 
*' gpd^ to propitiate him in behalf of Greece, and epnfe- 
** quently fiieir perfons to be efleemed facrcd." 

Thefe articles pafliing into a law, the Plataeans under- 
took to celebrate the anniverfary of thofe that were flain 
and bufied in that place, and they continue it to this day. 
The ceremony is as^ follows : On the fixteenth day of 
-[Maima6hBrion] November , which with the Boeotians is the 
month Alalcomenius^ the proceifibn begins at break of day, 
preceded by a trumpet which founds the (ignal of battle. 
Then follow -feveral chariots full of garlands and branches 
of myrtle ; and next to the chariots is led a black bull. 
Then come fome young me» that are free-born, carrying 
veffels full of wine and milk for the libations, and cruets 
of oil and perfumed edences \ no (lave being allowed to 
have any fhare in this ceremony, facred to the memory of 
men that died for liberty. The proceflidn clofes with the 
archon of Platsea, who at other times is not allowed ei- 
ther to touch iron, or to wear any garment but a white 
one V but that day he is clothed with a purple robe, and 
girt with a fword, and carrying in his hand a water-pot 
taken out of the public hall, he walks through the midfl 
of the city to the tombs. Then he takes water in the ppt 
out of a fountain, and with his ovrn hands wafhes the * 
'little pillars of the monuments, and rubs them with ef- 

O 5 fences. 

^ It appears from an epigram of Callimachus, that ft was cuftomary 
to place little pillars upon the monuments, which this friends o£ the 
de€«af€d perfumed with €0enGeS|. and crowded with iowers* 
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ences. After this he kills the boll upon a pile of wood> 
aod haying made his fupplication to the f terrcdrial Ju« 
piter and Mercury, he invites thofe brave men who fell 
in the caufe of Greece to the funeral banquet^ and the 
f fleams of blood* Lail of all, he fills a bowl with wine^ 
and pouring it out,, he fays, ^^ I prefent this 'bowl to the 
*' men who died for the liberty of Greece." Such is the 
ceremony flill obfcrved by the Platacans. 

When the Athenians were returned home, Ariflides ob- 
serving that they ufed their utmofl endeavours to make the 
government entirely democratical, confideied on one fide, 
that the people dcferved fome attention andrefpe^l, on 
account of their gallant behaviour, and on the other, that 
beiilg elated with their vidlorics, it would be difHcult ta 
force them to depart from their purpofe ^ and therefore 
he caufed a decree to be made, that all thje citizens (hould 
have a fhare in the adminift ration, and that the ^rcbons 
ihould be chofen out of the whole body of them. 

Themiflpcles having one day declared to the general 
afiembly, that he had thought of an % expedient which 
was very falutafy to Athens, but ought to be kept fegrct, 
he was Ordered to commanicate it to Ariflides only, and 
abide by his judgment of it. Accordingly he told him, his 
projedl was to burn the whole fleet of the confederates \ 
by which means the Athenians would be raifed to the 
fovereignty of all Greece.' Ariflides then returned to the 
aflembly, and acquainted the Athenians, *' That nothing 
^* could be m6re advantageous than the project of The* 
** biiftocles, nor any thing more unjufl."" And upon his 
report of the matter, they commanded ThemiHocles to 
give over ail thoughts of it. Such regard had that peo* 
pie for juflice> and fo much confidence in the integrity of 
Ariflides. 

~ Some 

• The terreRnal Jopiter it Plato, who, m WeM •» die cekfliai, had 

his Mercury, or tlfe burrowed the rndTenger of the g< ds of hiftt>roiher. 

To be furc there might be as well two Mercuries as two Jupitcrsi but 

the conduding of foub to the (hades behtW, is recltoned part of the 

-office of that Mercury who waits upon the Jupiter of the ikies. 

'f I'D 'Bryant's text it is i^Mtv^«t, but an aficient monafcript haa tt 
■m^utftm%t which is underftood eo^c the fane «s«//M«ir^«v; the ghsAa 
beings fuppoied /• hefatisjied with the ftfiams of hlood, , 

\ This was before the battle of Platza, at the time that Xerxes was 
put. to flight, abd driven back into AHa. 
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Some ttm« after * thi^ he was joined in commiflfioa 
«tith CknoOy and fent againfl the barbarians ^ where ob- 
fecving that Paufanias and the other Spartan generals be- 
haved with exccflive Haughtincfe, he chofe a quite diffe- 
rent msaner^ (howing roucb mildnef^ and condefcenfioiv 
in his whole converlation and addref*, and prevailing. 
«iith Cfmon td behave with equal goodnei's and affabilit/ 
to the whole league. Thas. he infenfibly drew the chief 
cox&mand from th« Lacedenifonians, not bjr force of arms^ 
horfes, of ftiips, biat by his gentle and obliging deport- 
iaent. For the jufticc of Aripidcs, and the candour of 
Cimoa, haviag made the Athenians very agreeable to the 
confed^vates, thcif regard was increafed by the contraft 
they found in Paufanias's avarice and feverify of man- 
iiers.r For hie never fpoke* to the officers of the allies, but 
with fharpneis and anger 5^ and he ordeicd many of their 
men to be ^gged, or to ftand all day with an iron anchor 
en their fliouiicrs* He would not fuffer any of them to 
provide themfelvcs' wii!h forage, or ftraw to lie on, or to 
go to the fprings for watel*, before the Spartans were fup- 
plied, but placed his fervants there with rod?*, to drive 
. W9my thtt^e that ftould attempt it. And when Ariitides- 
was going to reiiionitrate with him upon it, he knit his 
brows, arid telling hlni', '** He was not at kifure," refufcd 
to. hear him.' 

, Fnwtt that time the fea-captains attd land-officets of the" 
Greeks, particularly thofe of Chios, Samos, and Leihos, 
pre&d Axiii^ides to take upon hinv the command of the 
confederate forces, and to receive them into his pretee- 
fiois^ fince they had long, defired to be delivered from the 
Spartan- yoke, and to a^ under the orders of the Afhe- 
fitansir He anfwered^ " Tftat he faw the neeeffity and juf- 
** tice of what they propofed, but th^t the propofal ought 
^ &tA to b« e6n£rmed by fome a6l, which wotild t^ake it 
" impofiibie for the troops to depart from their refolu- 
•* tion/* Hesettpon Uliades of Samos, and Antagoras of 
Chios, confoiring together, went boldly and' attacked Pau- 
fanias^? galley at the head of vhe Heet. FaBiatiia^ upon 
this, infolenee^,' cried out in a mcnaciiig tone, " He would 
•i fbon Ihow tkofe fellows- they had not offered this infult 
** to bis-ihip, but* to- their own countries." But they told 
hioiy " The beft thing he couM do was to retire, and . 

O 6 " thank 

> - '♦ Eight ycarf after. 
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*^ thank fortune for fighting for him at Piatatfa } for that 
*^ nathing but the regard they had for that great a6kiom 
*' reftrained the Greeks from wreaking their juft v^n- 
** geance on him." The conclufion was, that they quit* 
ted the Spartan banners^ and ranged themfelvet under thofe 
of the Athenians. 

On this occa£on the magnanimity of the^ Spartan people 
appeared with great luftre*. For as foon as they perceived 
their generals>were fpoiled with too much power, they fent 
no more,, but voluntarily gave up their pretentions to the 
chief command 5 chooiing rather to cultivate in their citi* 
zens a principle of modeHy and tenacioufnefs of the laws 
and cuftoms of their countiy, than to poflefs the fovereiga- 
command of Greece. 

While the Lacedemonians had the command, the Greeks 
paid a certain tax towards the war ; and now being deiirous- 
that every city might be more equally rated, they begged 
the favour of the Athenians that Aridides might take it 
upon him, and gave him inilru6lions to iiifpe^t their lands^ 
and revenues, in order to proportion the. burthen. of. each v 
to its ability. 

Ax i (tides, inveded with this authority, which in a man*< 
ner made him mailer of. all Greece, did not. abufe it;. 
For though he went out poor^ he returned poorer, having 
fettled the quotas of the feveral Rates, not only juftly and* 
difintereiledly,. but with fo much tenderneis and humanity,, 
that his afleflment was agreeable and. convenient, to alL 
And as the ancients praifed the time» of Saturn,. fo the- 
allies. of Athens bled the fettlements of Arididesy calling 
it ihe happy fortune of Greece •, a compliment which foon 
after appeared dill more jud, when this taxation was twice 
or three times as high. For that of Aridides amounted 
only to four hundred and. fixty talents^ and Pericles in- 
creafed it almoin one third : for. Thucydides writes^ that 
at the beginning of the war the Athenians^ received from 
their allies dx hundred talents \ and after the death of 
Pericles, thofe that had the adminidratton in their hands 
raifed it by little and little to the fum of thirteen hun- 
' dred talents*. Not that the war grew more expenfive, ei« 
ther by its length or want of fuccefs, but becaufe they bad 
accudomed the people to receive diftributions of mcmey 
for the public fpedacles and other purpofes, and bad madie 
them fond of cxe6Hng magnificent datues and temples. 

The 
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' The great and illuilrious ch»ra6^er yrhich Ariflides ac- 
quired by the equity of this taxation, piqued ThemiAocles ^ 
aad he endeavoured to turn the praife beflowed upon him 
into ridicule, by faying, ** It was not the praife of a man^ 
^ but of a money-cheft, to keep treafure without diminu* 
" tioB." By this he took but a feeble revenge for the 
freedom of ArifUdes. For one day Themiftocles. happen* 
iDg to fay, '' That he looked upon it as the principal ex^ 
f* cellence of a general to kuQW and foreiee the defigns of 
" the enemy," Ariilides anfwered, " That is indeed a ne- 
.'* ceflaty qualification, but there is another very excellent 
** one^ and highly becoming a general, and^that is,,to have 
*' clean hands." 

"When AriHideshad fettled the articles of alliance^ he 
ealled upon the confederates to confirm them with an 
oath V which h^ himfelf took on the part of the Atheni- 
mns; aod at the fame-time that he uttered the execration 
on thofe that ihould break the articles,, he threw red-hot 
pieces of iron into the fea*. However, when the ur- 
gency of affairs afterwards required the Athenians to go- 
Vjern. Greece with a ilridier hand than thofe conditions 
jufiified, he adv^ifed them to let the confequences of the 
perjury reft with him, and purfue the path which f expe- 
diency pointed out. Upon the whole, Theophraftus faysj 
that in all his own private concerns, and in thofe of his 
fellow -citizens^ he. was. inflexibly juft, but in affairs of 
ilate he did many things, according to the exigency of 
the cafe, to ferve. his country, which feemed often to have 
need, of the affiftancc of injuftice. And he relates, that 
when it was debated in council, whether the treafure de- 
ported at Delos ftiould be brought to Athens, as the Sa- 
mians- had: advifed^ though contrary to treaties, on its 
e^dming to his turn to fpeak, he faid, ^' It was not juft, but 
"it was expedient*" 

This 

* As much as to Hty, as the fire in thefe pieces of iron la-eztinguiihH. 
e4 in ^ moment, fo may their days be eitind, whobreak this covenant. 

t Thus even the juft, the upright Ariftides made a di(lin<fticn be- 
tween his private and political confcience- A diilindion which has nO 
manner of foundation in truth orreafon, and which in the end will be 
produdive of ruin, xather than advantage.; asall thofe nations will find 
-who avail themfelves of injuftice, to ferve a prefent occafion. For fo 
much reputation is fo much power ; and. ftates, as well as private per- 
£)ns, arc refpe^able only in their charader. 
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1 his muft be iaid, notmthdandiDg, that thoagh he ex* 
tended the dominions of Athens over fo many people, he 
himfelf dill coatinued poor, and efteemcd his poverty no 
lefs a glory than all the laurels he had won. The follow* 
iDg is a clear proof of it ; CalliuS^the torch -bearer, who was 
his near relation, was proiecuted in a capital caufe by his* 
enemies. When they had alleged what they had againft 
htm, which was nothing very flagoant, they launched out 
into fomething foreign to their own charge, and thus ad« 
dreiTed the judges : '^ You know A^i^ides, the fon of Ly- 
*^ fimachus, who is jufl:ly the admiration of all Greece.- 
^ When yoti fee with what a garb he appears itt public, 
*' in, what manner do you think he muil live at home ? 
*^ Mud not he, who (hi vers here with cold, for want of 
** clothing, be almoft famiChed thete, and deftitute of all 
*^ neceflaries > yet this is the man whom Callius, his eott« 
^ fin-german, and the richeil man in Athens, abfolutely 
^ negleiEts and leaves, with his wife and chtldren, itt iuch^ 
^ wretchednefs } though he has often made ufe of him, 
^^ and availed himfelf of his intereft with you.*^ Calltcit 
perceiving that this point affeded and exafperated fais 
fudges more than any thing elGe, called fov Arifl^des to* 
tedtfy .before the court, that he had many, times offered 
him confiderable fums, and lirongly preffed him to accept 
them, but he had always refuied them, in Aicli terms as- 
thefe : " It better becomes Ariiiides to glory in his po- 
** veriy, than Callius in his riches j for we fee every day^ 
^ many people make a goody as well as a bad ufe of rich- 
** es, but it is hard to find one that bears poverty with 9- 
^* noble fpirit j and they only are afliamed of it, who art 
** poor againll their will." W^hen Ariftidcs had glvea in 
his evidence, there was not a man in the eoort, who did 
not leave it with an inclination rather to be poor witb 
him, than rich with Callias. This particular we have honk 
j^fchines, the difciple of Socrates'. And Plato, among all 
,that were accounted great and illuftrious men in Athens,, 
judged none but Ariftides worthy df real efleem. As for 
Themlftocles, Cimon, and Pericles, they filled the city 
with magnificent buildings, with wealth and the vain fu- 
perfiuities of life, but, virtue w&s the only objed that Arif^ 
tides had in: view in the whole courfe of his adminiilra* 
tion. 

We have extraordinary inilances of the candour with 
which he behaved towards Themiilocles. For though he 

was 
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^llis confiaUt enemy in &U afiairs of goverament, ancK 
the 'means of his baniihment, yet when Themiilocles wa»; 
accufed of capital crimes againfb the R-jXCy and he had aa 
opportunity to pay him in kind; he indulged not the lealt 
reveoge ^ but while Alcmason, Ctmon^ and many others,: 
were accufing him, and driving him ioto exile, Ariftides^ 
alone, neither did nor faid aay thing to his dilad vantage :. 
for as he had not envied his pxofperityi fo now hfi did not 
rejoice in his misfbrtunes. 

As to the death of AciHides, fome fay it happened in 
Pontus, whither he had failed about fome bufinefs of the 
date 'y others iay he died at Athens^. full of days, honoured 
and admbed by his fellaw-citizens : but Graterus the Ma- 
cedonian gives us anc^er account of Ahe death of this 
great man* He tells, us, that after the banifhmetit of 
Themiftocles, the infolence of the people gave encou- 
ragement to a number of villanous informers^, who at- 
tacking the gfeateft and beil xaen^ rendered them ob- 
noxious to the populace, now much elated with pxofperit^ 
«and power» Ariilides himfelfwas not fpared, but on » 
-charge brought againd him by Diophantus of Am phi- 
trope, was condemned for taking a bribe of the ionians, 
at the time he levied the tax. He adds, that being una« 
able to pay his fine, which was fifty tmna, he failed ta 
fome part of Ionia, and there died. 'But Graterus gives 
us no written proof of this afiertion, nor does he allege 
any rcgifter of court, or decree of the people, though oi» 

^ther occaiions he is full of fuch proofs, and conftantlJF 
cites his author. The other hiftorians, without excep- 

, tion, who have given us account of the imjuft behaviour 
of the people of Athens to their generals, among many 
other inflances, dvTcll upon the bani(hment of ThemiHocles,. 
the imprifonment of Miitiades, the fine impofed upon 
P^cles, and the death of Pachas, who, upon receiving 
fentence, killed himself in tke judgment- hall, at the foot 
of the tribunal. Nor do tjiey forget the banifliment of 
Aailides, but they fay not one word of this condemna- 
tion. 

Be (ides, his monuiiient is ftill to be feeri at Phalei*um, 
and is faid to have been erected at the public charge, be- 
ca.ure he did not leave eiioUgh to defray the expences of 
his fun/BraL'^ They inform us, too^ th^t the city provided 
for the marriage of his daughters, and that each of them 
had three thoufand dracbnks to her portion out of the- 

treafury : 
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trcafury : and to his fon Lyfimachus, the people of Athene 
gave an hundred mina of filver, and a plantation of as ma- 
nj acres of land, with a penfion of * four drachmae a-day y 
the whole being confirmed to him by a decree drawn up 
by Alcibiades. CalliUhenes adds, that Lyfimachus, at hid: 
death, leaving a daughter named Polycrite, the people 
ordered her the fame fubfidence with thofe that had con- 
quered at the Olympic games. Demetrius the Phalerean, 
liieronymus of Rhodes, Ariftoxenus the mufician, and 
Ariftotle himfelf, if the treatife concerning nobility is^to 
be reckoned among his genuine works,, relate that Myrtof 
a grand-daughter of Ariftides, was married to Socrates-the- 
philofopher, who had another wife at the fame time^ but- 
took her, becaufo. (he was in extreme want, and remained 
a widow on account of her poverty.- But this is fufficient- 
\y confuted by Pansetius, in his life of that: philofopher. 

The fame Demetrius^ in his account of Socrates^ tells 
us, he remembered one Lyfimachus, grandfon to Ariilides, 
who plied conftantly near the. temple of Bacchus^ having; 
certain tables, by which he interpreted dreama for a live- 
lihood J and that he himfelf procured a decree, by which 
his mother and aunt had three oiWi a-day each, allowed 
for their fubfiftence.. He farther acquaints us, that when 
afterwards he undertook to reform the Athenian laws, he- 
ordered each of thofe women a drachma a day. Nor is 
it to be wondered, that this: people took fo much care of 
thofe that lived withr them in Athens, when having heard 
that a grand- daughter of Ariilogiton lived in mean cir* 
cumflances in Lemnos, and continued unmarried by rea« 
fon of her poverty j they fent for her to Athens, and mar- 
ried her to a- man- of a confiderable family, giving her 
for a portion ^ an eil ate in the borough of PotanK)Si That 
city, even in. our days, continues to give fo many proofs of 
her benevolence and-humanity, that (heis defervedly ad» 
mired, and' applauded by all the world. 

GATO 

* Though thU may fccm no extraordinary matter to w, being only 
abont half-a-crown of our money, yet in thofe days it was. For an 
ambaflador was allowed only two drachnix a day, a« appears from the 
jicbarnenfes oi Ariflophancs; The poet indeed fpeaks of one fent to 
the king of Perfia, ftc whole court aa ambaiTador was ptetty Aure to be 
enriched. 
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fT is faid that Marcus Cato was born at: Tufculum, of 
whkh place his family originally was^. and that before 
Jhe was concerned in civil or military affairs, he lived upon: 
an eflate which his father left him near the country of the 
Sabines. Though his anceflor^ were reckoned to have 
been perfons of ho note, yet Cato himfelf boails^ of his- 
father as a brave man and an exfellent foldier, and af- 
iiires us, that his grandfather Cato received feveral mill* 
tary -rewards, and that having had five horfes killed under 
kim, he had the value of them paid him out of the f?Sa- 
fury, as an acknowledgment of his gallant behaviour. As 
^e Romans always gave the appellation of * new men^ to 
thofe who, havittg no honours tranfmitted , to them from? 
their anceftors, began to diftisguiih themfelves, they men- 
tioned. Cato by the fame.iiyle ; but he ufed to fay, he was 
indeed new with refpe6t to offices and dignities, but with 
regard to theiervioe* ftad Tdjjtycs of kis anceHors, he was 
very ancient.. 

His third name, at firA* was not Cato, but Prlfcus, It 
was afterwards changed, to that of Cato, on account of hi$ 
great wifdom ^ for the Romans call wife men f Catos. He 
had red hair and gray eyes, ais this ep]|;ram ill-naturedl]r 
enough declares : 

With eye« fo gray and hair Co red, 

t With tuiks fo (harp and keen, 
ThouMt fright the ihades when thou art dead, 

And hell won't let thee in. 

Inured 

' * The jus itnaghum wag annexed to the great offices of ftate, and 
none had their ftatues or pidlures but fuch as had borne thofe offices. 
Therefore, he who had the pidlures of his anceflors, was called nobUi 
he who bad only his 'own, waa called a new man ; and he who had 
neither the one nor the other, was called ignoble. So fays Afconius, 
But it does not appear, that^a man -who had borne a great office, tha 
confulate, for tnftance, was ign»ble becaufe he had not his ftatue or pic- 
ture ; for he might not choufe it. Cato himfelf did not choofe it ; his 
reafon we fuppofe Was, becaufe he had none of bis anceftors ; though 
he was pleafed to affign another. 

f The Latin word cafu* ii%tk\^c% prudent. 

\ Tbe epigrammatift, when he fays that he was fr«v^«»i4^f, tne tltti 
kit tvery thing that tame in bit tvajy plays upon his name af Poreiut, (|uafl 
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Inured to labour and ternperance, and brought up, as it 
were, in camps, he had 'an excellent conftitution with re- 
fpe£^ to ftrength as well as health. And he cpnfidered elo- 
quence as a valuable contingent, an inflrument of great 
things, not only ufeful but nece^ry for every man who 
does not choofe to live obfcure and ina^ive j for which 
veafon he exercifed and improved that talent hi the neigh- 
bouring boTOtlghs and villages, by undertaking the caufes 
of fuch as applied to him ^ fo that he was foon allowied to 
be an able pleader, and afterwards a good orator. 

From this time all that converfed with him, difcovereJ 
in him fuck a gravity of behaviour, Aich a dignity and 
deptk of fentin^ent, as qualified him for the great eft affairs 
ia the moft refpeftacle government in the world- For he 
was not only fo difinterelled as to plead without fee or re- 
ward, but it appeared that the honour to be gained in tbtt 
department, was not his principal view, tiis ambition was 
military glory ^ and when yet but a youdi, he had foaght 
in fb many battles that Jbis breaft was full of fears. He 
himfelf tells us^ he mack^ his firft campstgii at ieveat^ea 
years of age,. whcaHanmbal x» %ht hcightof hts proJperf^ 
vvas lajing Italy walle with fire and fword. In battle h« 
flood fir^i had a firre and dsrecdting h^nd^ a fierce coao^e- 
nance, and fpokc to hifr enemy in a threatetiing and dread- 
ful accent 5 for he rightly judged, and eifdeavourtd fo-coft- 
trincd others, that fuch » kind of behaviour often ftrikcs* 
adverfary with greater terror than the fword itielf. H» 
always marched on foot, and carried his own arms, fol- 
lowed only by one fervant who carried hk provifions. And 
it is faid, he never was angry or found fault with that fer- 
vant, whatever he fet before him ; but when he was at lei- 
furc from military duty, would eafe and aflift him in dref- 
fmg it. All the time he was in the army, he drank nothing 
but water, except that when almofl burnt up with thirft, 
he would a(k for a little vinegar, or when he found his 
flrength and fpirits exhaufted he ^yould take a little ^ifi«« 

Near his country-feat was a cottage whi-ch formerly be- 
longed, to Manlus Cuiius, who was • thrice honoured 

wita 

* Manias Curius Dcntatus triumphed twice in his firft confulat«,i» 
the four hundred and fixty-third year of Rome, firft oTcr the Samnitci, 
•tfd skfterwards av<r the Sabines. And eight yeara after that, in bit 
third confufete, he triiypphe4 over Pyrrbus. After this, he led vf 
ih'c lcf» triumph, called 'Ot'a/io«, for hi* vidory over the Lueaniafli* 
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with a trhiniph. ^ato often walked thither, and refle6l-t 
ing on the final] nefs of the farm and the meannefs of the 
dwefli»g, ufed to think of the peculiar virtues of Dentatus, 
^ whet, tliough he was the greateil man in Rome, had fub« 
duaed the moil warlike nations, and driven Pyxrhus out of 
Ital J,, cultivated this little fpot of ground with his own 
bands,, and after three triumphs lived in this cottage. Here 
the ambafiadors of the Samnftes found him in the ehiifaney- 
cornef drefiing turnips, and offered him a Jarge' prefcnt of 
gold 'y but he abfolutely refufed it, and gave them th\B 
an(wer, ^ man vjbo can be faiisfied wkb Juch a/upper^ hms 
no needof goid^i and 1 thirdk ii more giarums to conquer the 
owners ofity tham to have it tnyfdf. Full of thefe thoughts, 
Cato returned bome^ and taking a view of his own cftate, 
his fervants and manner of living, addftd to his own labour, 
and retrenched his unnecefiary expences. 

When Fabius Maxhnus took the city of Tarentum, 
.Goto, who was then * v^y yonng, ferve4 mider him.^ 
I&ipp;emi^ at that time to loidge with a Pythagorean phi-^ 
lofopher named Ncarchus, hc dcfired to hear fomc of m» 
do^dni I atod learning from him die fame maxims which 
Plat4 advance*, That pleofurs is the greateft ineentive td 
Mfili tkaf the ^peme/i burden and calamity to the foul is tbd 
hody^ front nohich jhe cannot dtfengage herfelf but by fuch d 
«^ tffeofreafin as fbitiJ wean and feftarate her from all 
te^tporeal paffiof^^\» becanie ftill more attached to frugal, 
lity, and temperance. Yet it is faid that he leatned Greefe 
Tcry iate, afnd *<fas coxtiiderably advanced in years when 
he began to i*»ad the Grecian writers, among whom he' 
improved his eloquence, fomewhat by Thucydides, but by 
I>emofthend$ very greatly* Indeed his own writings ate 
fulHcicntly adtirncd with precepts and examples borrowed 
from the Greek, and among his maxims and fentences 
we find many that are literally tranllated from the fame ^ 
originals^ 

- At that time there floufiflied a Roman nobleman of 
great powet^and eminence, called Valerius Flaccus, whofe 
^netration enabled him to diflinguiih a rifing^ genius and 
Virtuous difpofition, -and whofe benevolence inclined him 
to encourage' and conduct it in the path of glory. This 

nobleman 

* Fabius Mazimus took Tarentum in hU fifth confnIaC«, in the year* 
of Rome 544. Cato was then twenty-three years old ; but he hftd 
' made his fixll campaign under the fame Fabius five years before. 
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Bobletnan had an cftale contiguous tO'Cato's^ where lie 
often heard his fervants fpeak of his neighbour's labo-^ 
rious and temperate manner of life. They told him that 
kc ufed to go early in- the morning to the little towns in 
the neighbourhood, and defend the caufes of fuch as ap- 
plied ;to him ; that from hence, he would return to his 
farm, where, in a coarfe frock^ if it was winter, and 
naked, if it was fummer, he would labour with his domef* 
tics, and afterwards fit down with them j and eat th« fame 
kind of bread, and drink of the fame wine.. They related 
alfo many other inftances of his condefcenfion and mode* 
Tation, and mentioned feveral of his fliort. fayings that were 
full of wit and good fenfe.. Valerius^ charmed with his 
charadler, fent him an invitation to dintter4 From that 
time, by frequent converlation, he foundr in him fo much 
fweetnefs of temper and ready wit, that he coniidered 
him as an excellent plants which wanted only cultivation, 
and deferved to be removed to: abetter foil. He there -> 
fore perfuadedhim.to go to &>me, Mid apply Mmfelf to 
«ffsirs of ftj^tft^- : ' - 

There his pleadings foon procured him frfeod? and ad^ 
mirers j the intcreft of Valerius, too, greatly afTifled his 
rife to preferment J fo that he was firii mad^ a tribune o£ 
the faldiers, and afterwards qusedor. And having gained 
great reputation and' honour in thofe employments, he wa» 
joined with Valerius himfelf in^the: highcft dignities, beiogi 
his x^oUeague both as conful and as ceofon 
, Among ^U the ancient fenators, he attached himfelf 
chieEy to Fabius Maximus, not fo much on account of 
the great power and honour he had acquired^ as for the- 
iake of his life and manners, which Cato confidered as 
the befl model to form himfelf upon. So that he made 
no fcruple of differing with the great Scipio, who, though 
at that time but a young man, yet a^uated by a fpirit of 
emulation, was the perfon who moft oppofed the power, 
of Fabius. For being fent quaeftor witb Scipio to the 
war in Africa, and perceiving that he indulged himfelf, as- 
yfual, in an unbounded expence, and la^ilhed the public 
money upon the troops, he took the liberty to remonftrate > 
obferving, " That the expence itfelf was not the greateft.- 
** evil, but the confequence of that expence, fincc it 
*' corrupted the ancient fimplicity of the foldiery, who, 
** when they had more money than was neceffary for their 

•* fubfiftence,. 
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^'Tobfiilence, were fure ta beAow it upon luxury and 
** ^liot.'* Scipio aniwered, *' He had no need of a rcry 
*' exa6): and fcogal treafurer, becaufe he intended to^* 
*^ fpread ail bis fails in the- ocean of war, and becaufe 
^' his country exped^ed from him an account of fervices 
^* performed, not of^oney expended.'* Upon this, Cato 
ieft Sicily, and returned to Rome, where, together with 
J'abius, he -loudly complained to the fenate ^^ of Scipio^s 
'**" immenfe profudon,.and of his paffing his time, like a 
'^' hoy, in wreflling-rings and theatres, as if he had not 
^^ been fent out to ibake war, but to exhibit games and 
'" (hows." In confequence of this, tribunes were fent to 
.examine into the affair, with orders, if the accufation prov- 
ed true, to bring Scijho back to Rome. Scipio reprefent- 
led to them, ^' That fuccefs depended entirely upon the 
" greatnefs of the preparations, and made them feniible, 
*^ That though Jte fpent his hours of leifure in a cheerful 
*^ manner with his friends,- his liberal way of living had 
*' not caufed him to neglect any great or important bufi- 
•** n^fs." With this -defence the x:ommi doners were fatis- 
£ed, and he fct fail for Africa. 

As for Cato, :he continued to gain fo much influence 
-and authority by his eloquence, that he was commonly 
rcailed the Roman IXemoflhenes^ but he was:(iill more ce- 
lebrated for his manner of living. His excellence as a 
fpeaker, awaked a general emulation among the youth 
to didinguiih themfelves the lame way, and to furpafs each 
-other : but few were willing to imitate him in the ancient 
^uftom of tilling the field with their own hands, in eating 
a dinner prepared .without fire, asd a fpare frugal fupper j 
few, like him, could be fatisfied with a plain drefs and a 
,poor cottage, or think it more honourable not to want the 
ittperfittities of life, -than to poflefs them. For the com- 
rmonweakh now no longer. retained its primitive purity 
and integrity, by reafon of the vail extent of its dominions j 
the many different affairs under its management, and the 
infinite number of people that were fubjedl to its com- 
.mand.. had introduced a great variety of cuftoms and modes 
of living. Juftly, therefore, was Cato entitled to admira- 
tion, when the other citizens were frightened at labour, 
And enervated by pleafure, and he alone was unconqu^red 

. ■ bp 
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hy ettlier, not only wliile youog and ambatiotis, but when 
eld and grey-haired, after hh cooiiiifliip aad triumpb ^ lakt 
a brave wrcAler^ who after he has come off conqueror, ob- 
ferves tke common rules, and continues hi8€xerci£es.totll« 
laft. 

He himfelf tells us that be never.>«f ore a garment tbat 
coft more than an hundred drachmas.; that even when 
iuraeitor or con&l, be drank the iame. wine ^vilh bis^flaves) 
that a dinner never coft him from, the market above thirty 
gifis: and that be was tbusifrugal £or tbeiake of biscountry, 
that be might be able to endjare the harder fervice in war. 
He adds, that having got among fome goods be was heir 
to^ a piece of Babylonian t^eftry, be fold it immediately^ - 
that the walls of bis .country-bou&s w^e neither plaifter- 
ed nor wbite-waflieil ^ that he ne«)e£ gave more for a fiave 
than fifteen bundled dradma*^ as not requiring in bis 
' «fervants delicate (hapes and fine faceSf but firengtb and 
.ability to labour, that they might be fit- to be employed 
in bis ftables, about bis cattle,, or iucb Hke bufinefs ^ and 
>tbefe be thought proper to £ell again when they * grew 
old, that be might have no ufelefs persons to matntaio. 
Jn a word, be thought nothing cheap that was fuper^u^i 
<>us } tbatwhat a man has no need of is^lear even at a pen- 
ny y and thait ills much better ta bare £eld5 where the 
•plaugb goes or cattle feed, than fine, gacdens and walks 
that reqmre mach watecing) and fweeping, 
. Some imputed tbefe things to a narrownefs of fpirit, 
^faile others fuppo£:dtbat be betook himfelf to this con- 
traded manner of living, in ordei^ to corre£l by bis ex- 
ample the growing luxury of the age. For my part, I 
cannot but charge bis. uiing bis fervants like £d many 
beafis of burthen, and turning tbcm ofiF, or felling tbem, 
when grown old, to the account of a mean sod ungene- 
-rous fpirit, which thinks.. that the ble tic between man 
stnd man is intereft or noceflTity^ 'But goodn^s moves la 
« larger fpbere than juilLce : the. obligations of law and 

equity 

* Cato fays in «x|>reft terms, *' A mtfter.ef a family flimild fell bit 
ft. old oxeo, and all the horo«d cattle that^are of a daiicate £nune{ aU 
*> his (heep that are not Ihardy, their weo), their very peUt ( be fhtnM 
"f' fell his old waggons, and his old infb-uments of hufbandry ; he 
'•* Ihould fell fuch of his flaves as were old' or infirm, and every thing 
^ 'elfe that is old or ufelefs. A mafter of a family (hould love to fell, 
** not to buy.** What a fine contraft there is between the fpirit of thii 
old Stoic, and -that, <3l4he liberal-minded, thebniesoltnt Plutarch : 
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cqmty rcBcb 4>fily to manktnd, bnt kindnefs and bencfi- 
ceace fhoald be extended to creatures of every fpecies ; 
and thefe ftill flow from the breaft of a well-natured man, 
as ftreams that iflbe from tbe Hying fountain. A good 
man will take care of his horfes and dogs, not only while 
they sffe young, butuvhen old and pad fervice. 1 bus the 
people of Athens, when they had finiihed the temple call- 
ed Hecaton^edimy fet at liberty the beafts of burden that 
had been chiefly employed in that work, fuflering them to 
paftttre at- large, free from any farther fervice. It is faid, 
that one of thefe afterwards came of its own accord to 
work, and putting itfelf at the head of the labouring cat^ 
tie, marched before them to the citadel. This pleafed the 
people, and they made a decree that it (hould be kept at 
the public charge, as long as it lived. The graves of Ci- 
mon^s maces, with which he thrice conquered at the O- 
lympic games, are fUll to be (een near his own tomb. 
Many have (hown patticular mrarks of regard in burying 
the dogs which they had cherished and been fond of ^ and 
among the reft Xanthippns, of old, whofe dog fwam by 
the fide of his galley to Salamis, when the Athenians were 
forced to abandon thetr city, and was afterwards buried by 
him upon a promontory which to this day is called the 
/iog^s grave. We certainly ought not to treat living crea- 
tures like Hioes or houiehold goods, which, when worn 
out with ufe, we throw away 5 and were it only to leani 
benevolence to humankind, we Ihould be merciful to other 
creatures. For my ^wn part, I would not fell even an old 
ox that had laboured for me, much lefs would I remove^ 
for the fake of a little money, a man grown old in my fer- 
vice, from his uAtal place and diet : for to him, poor man ! 
it would be as bad as bani(hment ^ fince he could be of nO 
more u(e to the buyer than he was to the feller. But Ca- 
to, as if he took a pride in theft things, tells us, that when 
conful, he left his war-horfe in Spain, to fave the public 
the charge of his freight. Whether fuch things as thefe 
are iuftances of greainefs or littlenefs of foul, let the reader 
"judge for him^lf. 

He was, however, a man of Wonderful temperance. 
For, when general of the army, he took no more, of the 
public, for himfelf and thofe about him,, than three A^^ic 
medimni of wheat a xQx»it}& \ and le& - tbao a medwams and 
ja half of barley for his koifes. And when he wd9 gover- 
nor 
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nor of SardiDia, though his predecefl^brs had put the pro^ 
vlace to a very great expeace for pavilions, bedding and 
apparel^ and ilill more by the number of fnends and Ser- 
vants they had about them, * and by the great and fump- 
tuous entertainments they gave, he, on the contrary, was 
as remarkably for his frugality* Ind^jd, h« put the pub- 
lic to no manner of charge. Inilead ef makiog u(e of a 
carriage, he walked from one town to another, attended 
only by one officer, who carried his robe and a vefiel for 
libations. £ut if in thefe things he appeared plain and 
eafy to thofe that were under bis command, he preferved a 
gravity and feverity in every thing elfe. For he was in- 
exorable in whatever related to public juftice, and inflex- 
ibly rigid in the execution of his orders ; fo that the Ro- 
man government had never before appeared to th^t people 
either fo awful or fo amiable t-. 

This Cjontraft was found not only in his .manners, but 
in his flyle, which was elegant^ facetious and familiar, and 
at the fame time grave, -nervous and fententious. Thus 
Plato tells us, " The outfide of Socrates was that of a fa- 
*^ tyr and buflfoon, but his foul was all virtue, and from 
.*' within him came fuch divine and pathetic things, as 
" pierced the heart, and drew tears horn the hearers." 
And as the fame may juftly be affirmed of Cato, I cannot 
comprehend their meaning, who compare his language to 
that of Lyfias*. I leave this, however, to be, decided by 
thofe who are more capable than myfelf of judging <ef the 
feveral forts of ftyle ufed among the Romans : and being 
perfuaded that a. man's difpolition may be difcovered much 
better by his fpeech than by his looks, (though fome arc 
of a different opinion) I (hall fet down fome of Cato's re- 
markable fayings. 

One day when tlie Romans elamoured violently and 
unfeafonabiy for a^iftributijon-of corn, to diffuade them 
from it, he thus began his addrefs. // w a ilifficuh tajk^ my 
felloW'CiU%ens^ to /peak to the belly ^ becaufe it has no ears^ 
Another time, complaining of the luxury of the Romans, 
he faid, // was a bard matter to Jave thtkt city from ruin^ 

where 

f His only amufement was to hear the inftrudions of tl.e poet En- 
nins, under whom he learned the Grcdt fdfenccs He baniftied ufurcrs 
from his proTioce, and redocod the intercft appn Iodine aimed to no« 
thing. 

6 
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tbberi a fijh xms fold for more ibaH an ox. On another 
occafion, he faid, The Roman people were iike fheep; for px 
tbofe c^njcarce be brought tofiirfingly^ but allin a body rea* 
dUy follow their leaders^ juftfuch are ye. The men whofe conn^ 
fel you would not take as individuals^ lead you with eafe in 
a crowd. Speaking of the power of women, he faid, yill 
men naturally govern the women ^ we govern all men, and our 
wives govern us. But this might be taken from the 
Apophthegms of Themiftocles. For his fon dirc£iing in 
moil things through his mother, he faid, The Athenians 
govern the Greeks, / govern the Athenians, yoUy wife^ gO' 
verns me^ and your fon governs you ; let bim then ufe that 
power ^vith moderation ^ which ^ child as he is^fetsi)imnbove 
all the Greeks. Another of Cato^s fayings was. That the 
Roman people fixed the value, fiot only of the fever a I kinds of 
colours y but (if the arts and faiences. For, added he, as the 
dyers dye that fort ^f purple which is mofi agreeable to you. fo • 
our youth only fiudy and firvve to excel in fuch things as you < 
efieem and commend. Exhorting the people to virtue, he 
faid, If it is by virtue and temperance that you are becohie 
great, change net for the worfe ; but if by intemperance and 
vtc€y change for the better ; for you are already great enough 
by fuch means as thefe. Of fuch as were perpetually foli- 
citing for great officer, he faid, Like men who knew not 
their way, they wanted li&ors 4tlways to condu6i them. He 
found fault with the people for. often choofing the fame 
perfons confuls •, You either, faid he, think the confulate of 
little worth, or that there are but few worthy of the confulate. 
Concerning one of his enemies who Idd H Very profligate 
and infamous life, he faid, FTis mother takes it for a curfe^ 
and not a prayer, when any one wi/hes this fon mayfurvj^e 
her. Pointing to a man who had fold a paternal eitate 
near the fea-fide, he pretended to admire him, as one 
that was ftronger than the fea itfelf 5 For, faid he, what 
thefea could not'have fwallowed without difficulty, this man 
has taken- down with all the eafe imaginable. When king 
• Eumenes came to Rome, the fenate received him with 
extraordinary rfefped, and the great men ftcove which 
fhould do him the moft honour ; but Cato vifibly negleft- 
cd and (hunned him. Upon which fomebody faid. Why 
do you fhun Eumenes, who is fo good a man, and fo great a 
' Vol. II. P friend 

• Eumjencs went to Rome in the year of Rome $%i, Cato wa« then 
ihlny-Dine years old. 
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friend to the Romans; Hiat may be^ anfwered Cato, but /* 
look upon a king as a creature that ^ feeds upon human Jlefb; 
and of all the kings that have been Jo much cried tip, Ijind 
not one to be compared with, an Epaminondas, a Pericles, a 
Thfemifloclcs, a Macius Curias, or with Hamilcar, fur* 
.named Barcas. He ufed to iky, that, His enemies hated 
him, heccttfe he negleBed his own concerns, and rofe before 
day, to mind thofe of the public. But that he had rather his 
good aBions Jhould go unrewarded, than bis bad ones unpu* 
ni/hed ; and that he pardoned every body'* s faults Jooner than 
^hu own. The Romans having fent three ambaiTadors to 
the king of Bythinia, of whom one hAd the gout, another 
had his ikull trepanned, and the third was reckoned little 
better than a fool, Cato fmiled, and faid, They had fent an 
emhajfy which had neither feet, head, fior heart. When Sci- 
pio applied to him at the requefl of Poly bios, in behalf 
of t the Achaean exiles, and the matter was much can- 
vaiTed in the fenatc, fome fpeaking for their being re- 
flored, and fome againft it, Cato rofe up, and faid, j€s if 
. we had nothing elfe to do, weft here all day debating, ivhe* 
ther a few poor old Greeks Jball be buried by our grave-diggers^ 
or thofe of their own country, ^he fenate then decreed, 
that the exiles fhould return home 5 and Polybius fome 
days after endeavoured to procure another meeting of 
that refpe^Elablc body, to rcftore thofe exiles to their 
former honours in Acjiaia. Upon this aflFair he founded ' 
.Cato, who anfwered, fmiling, This was jt/Ji as i/'Ulyffes 
Jhould have wanted to enter the Cyclops' cave again for a hat 
and a belt which he had left behind. It was a faying of 
his, That wife men learn more from fools ^ than fools from the 
nxnfe^ for the wife avoid the errors of fools, while fools do 
not profit by the examples of the wife. Another of his fay- 
ings was, That he liked a young man that blujhed, more than 
•one that turned pale ; and that he did not like a foldier who 
jnoved his hands in marching, and his feet in fghting, and 

who 

• This jeft is taken from tha,t exprelfion in the firft book of Homer*t 
Iliad, h}fAo€opas 6««'/X««/j, Hf^ that devoureji tby people, 

•J- The Achxane, in the firft year of the hundred- and fifty-third 
Olympiad, entered into mcafures for delivering up their country to the 
king of Perfia ;.but, being difcovered, a thoufand of them were feized, 
and compelled to live exiles in Italy. There they continued feventeen 
years; after which, about three hundred^ who were ftill living, were 
reftored by ^ decree of the fenate, which was particulary made in fa* 
vour of Polybius, who was one of the number. 
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^hofnored louder in bed .than he Jhouted in battle. Jefting 
upon a very fat man, he faid, Ofwhatfervice to his country 
canfucb a body be, which is nothing but belly? When an* 
epicure defired to be admitted fnto his friend(hip, he faid, 
He could not live with a man wbofe palate had quicker fenfa^ 
tions than his heart. He ufed to fay. Use foul of a lover 
lived in the body of another : And that in all bis life he ne- 
ver repented but of three things ; the firfi was, that he had 
trufled a woman with afecret ; thefecond, that he had gone 
hyfea, when he might have gone by land ; mid the third, that 
be hdd pajjed ^ne day without having a will by him ♦. To 
an old debauchee, he faid, Old age has deformities enough of 
its own; do not add to it the deformity of vice, A tribune of 
the people, who had the charadler of a poifoner, propoiing 
a bad law, and taking great pains to have it paffed, Cato 
faid to him. Young man, I know not which is mqft dangerous, 
to drink what you mix, or to enaB what you propofe. Being 
fcurriloufly treated by a man who led a diffolute and in- 
famous life, he faid, Zf w tipon very unequal Jerms that I 
contend with you ; for you are accuflomed to be fpoken ill of 
and can fpeak it with pleafure ; but with me it is unufual to 
bear it] and difagreeable to fpeak it. Such was the manner 
of his repartee^ and Ihort fayingSr^ 

Being appointed conful along with his friend Valerius 
Flaccus, the govefnment of that part of Spain which the 
Romans call citerior, hither, fell to his lot f. While he 
was fubduing fome of the nations there by arms, and 
winning others by kindnefs, a great army of barbariaas 
fell upon him, and he was in danger of. being driven out 
with diihonour. On this occafion he fent to defire fuc-- 
cours of his neighbours die Celtiberians, who demanded 
two hundred talents for that fervice. AH the officers of 
his army thought it intolerable, that the Romans ihould 
be obliged to purchafe affiftance of the barbarians 5 but 
P 2 Cato 

• This has been mifonderftood by all the tranflators, who have 
agreed in rendering it, »* that he had pafied one day idly." 

f As Cato's troops confifted, for the moft part, of raw foldiers, he 
took great pains to difcipline them, confidering that they had to deal 
withihe Spaniards, who, in their war* with the Romans and Cartha- 
ginians,^ had learned the military art, and were naturally brave and 
courageous. Before he came to a<Stion, he fent away his fleet, that 
his foldiers might place all their hopes in their v»lour. With the fame 
vibw, when, he came near the enemy, he took a cotiipafs, and pofled 
his army behind, them in the plaio : fo that the Spaniards were be* 
' tween him and his camp. 

3 
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Cato faid, It is no fuch great bardjhip; for if we conquer^ 
*ijoe Jhall pay them ai the enemy's eoepence ; and if we are con-' 
queredy thfere will be nobpdy either to pay or make the demandi 
He gained the. battle, and evcrj thing afterwards fucceed- 
ed to his wi(h. Polybius tells us, that the walls of all the 
Spanifh towns on this fide the river JBaetis were ♦ razed by 
his command in ojie^day, notwitbftanding the to.wns were 
numerous, and their inhabitants brave. Cato himielf fays^ 
be took more xities than he fpent days in Spain : nor is it 
a vain boaft % for ihey were .a£l:ually no fewer than four 
hundred. Though this campaign afforded the foldfers 
great booty, he gave each of them a pound weight of fil- 
ver befide5, faying, // was better that many of .the Romans 
Jhould return, with JUver in their pockets ^ than a few with 
gold. And for his own part, he affures us,, that of all that 
was taken in ihe^ war, nothing came to his (hare but what 
be eat and drank^ Not that I blamfi^ (?ijs he, thofe thatfeek 
their own advantage in thefejhings ; but I had rather contend 
fqr valour with the brave ^ than fir wealth with the rich ^ or in 
rapaciouffiefs %vith the covetous. And h/e not only kept him- 
self clear of extortion, but .all that were immediately un- 
der his dirediqn. He had fiv£ fervants with him in this 
expedition, one of whom, named Paccus, had purchafed 
three boy« that were among the prifoners:: but when he 
knew that his matter was informed of it, unable to bear 
the thoughts pf coming intp his prefence, he hanged him- 
felf. JJpon whiph Catp fold Jthe l)oys, and put the money 
into the publjic treafure^ 

, While he was fettling the affairs of Spain, Scipio the 
-Great, who was his ^nemy, and wanted to break the 
courfe of his fuccefs, gnd having the finilhing of the war ^ 
himfelf, ipanaged matters fo as to get himfelf appointed 
his fucceffor. Aft^r which he made all poffible hafte to 
take the command of the army from him. But Cato, 
hearing of his march, took five companies of foot, and 
£ve hundred horfe, as a convoy to attend .upon Scipio, 
i»nd, as' he w,ent to meet him, defeated the Lacetanians, 
* and 

♦ As the dread of In? name procured hivn great refpejft in all the 
provinces beyond the Ihcrus, he wrote the fame day private letters to 
,the commanders of ifeveral fortified t'>w/.s, ordering them to demolifli 
without delay their fortifications ; and affurinjr them that he would 
l^ardon none bur fuch as readily complied with his orders. Every one 
of the commanders believing the orders to be fent only to himfelf, im". 
mediately be»t down their walls andtvwers. ^jv. 1. ziziv.jc. I5« 
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rfnd took ainong them fix hundred Roman deferters^ whom 
he caufcd to be put to death. And upon Scipio's expref- 
fing his difpleafure at this, he anfwercd ironically, Rome 
would h^ great indeed^ if men of birth would not yield the palm 
of virtue to the commonalty^ and if plebeians, like himfelf 
would contend ff)r excellence with men^ of birth and quality.- 
Befides, as the fenate had decreed, that nothing ihould be 
altered which Cato had ordered and eftablifhed, the poft 
which Scipio had made fo much intereft for, rather tar- 
nished his own glory than that of Cato) for he continued 
ihadlive during that governmenti 

In the mean time, Gato was honoured with a triumph* 
But he did not a6l afterwards, like thofe whofe ambition 
k only for fam«, and not for virtue, and who having reach>. 
cd the higheft honours, borne the office of conful and Jed 
Up triumphs, withdraw from' public bu^nefs^ and give up 
the reft of their days to eafe and pleafure.' On the con*, 
trary, like thofe who aire juft entered upon bufinefs, and 
third for honour acrd^ renown,, he exerted himfelf as if he- 
Was beginning his race iftiew, his fervices being alwayf 
ready both for his friends in particulaT, and for the citi* 
afens in general^ cithef at the^ bar or in the field. For he 
:went with * the Conful Tibcfius Sempronius to Thrace 
and the Danube, as^ his lieutenant. And as a legionaiy 
tribune, he attended Manius Acilius Glabrio into Greecef, 
in the war againll AntiochuS' the* Great ^ who, next to 
' Hannibal) ,was the moft formidable enemy the Romans 
ever had*^ For, having recovered almoftallthe provinces 
of Afia which Seleucus Nicanor had poffefled, and reduced 
many warlike nations of barbarians, he was fo much elated, 
as. to think the Romanstheoniy matchfor hinvin the field. 
Accordingly he ccofled the fca with a powerful army, co- 
louring his defign with the fpecious pretence of reftoring 
liberty to the Greeks, of which, however, they flood in 
no need, for being lately delivered by the favour of the 
Romans, from the yoke of Philip and the Macedonians, 
they were free already, and were governed by their own 
laws. 

At his approach, all Greece was in great commotioiv, 

and unrefolved how to a6l 5 beifig corrupted with the 

fplendid hopes infufed by the orators whom Antiochus had 

P 3 gained. 

* The year after his conful&ip, and the fccond year of the hundred 
aad forty- iizth Olympiad. 
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gained. Acilius, therefore, fcnt ambafladors to the feve- 
ral ilates ; Titus Flamxnias appeafed the diilurbances, and 
kept moft of tbe^ Greeks in the Roman intereft, without 
ufing any violent means, as 1 have related in his life ^ and 
Cato confirmed the people of Corinth, as well 9s thofe o£ 
Fatrae and i^gium in their duty. He alfo made a cond- 
derable day at Athens^ and, it is faid, thei^ is ilill extant 
a fpeech of his, which he delivered to the Athenians in 
Greek, cxprefling his admiration of the virtue of thcii* an- 
cedors, and his fatisfa£lion in beholding the beauty and 
grandeur of their city. But this account is not true, for 
he fpokc to them by an interpreter. Not that he was ig- 
norant of Greek ; but chofe to adhere to the cufioms of his 
country, and laugh at thofe who admired nothing but what 
was Greek. He, therefore, ridiculed Podhumius Albinus, 
who had written a hiilory in that language, and made an 
apology for the improprieties of expreffion, faying, He 
ought to be pardoned^ if he wrote it by command of the Am- 
phiftyons. We are affured that the Athenians admired 
the ftrength ani concifencfs of his language \ for what he 
delivered in few words, the interpreter was obliged to 
make ufe of many to explain ^ tnfomuch that he left theoi 
in the opinion, that the expreflxons of the Greeks flowed 
only from the lips, while thofe of the Romans came froax 
|]ie heart *. 

Antiochus having blocked u^ the narrow pafs of Ther- 
mopylae with his troops, and added walk and entrench- 
ments to the natural fortifications of the place, fat down 
there unconcerned, thinking the war could not touch him. 
And indeed the Romans aefpaired of forcing the pafs^ 
Jiut Cato recollcding the t circuit the Perfians had taken 
on a like occafion, fct out in the night with a proper de- 
tachment. 

When they had advanced a confiderable height, the 
guide, who was one of the prifoners, miffed his way^ and 
wandering about, among impraclicablc places and preci- 
pices, 

• There cannot be a flronger inftance than this, that the brief ex- 
preflion of the Spartans, was owing to the native ilnipUcity of their 
manners, and the fmcfrity of their hearts. U was the expre^oD of 
nature — Artificial and clrcumlocutor)^ expreiSon, like licentious paint- 
ings, are the confequcnces of licentious life. 

f In the Perfian war, I^eonidas, with three hundred Spartans only, 
fuflained the (hock of an innumerable muhitude in the pafs of Ther- 
mopylae, till the barbarians, fetching a compafn round the mountains by 
by-ways, came up upon him behind, and cut his party in pieces. 
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pices^ threw the foldicrs into inexprcffible dread and def- 
pftir. Cato feeing the danger, ordered his forces to halt, 
while he, with one Lucius Manlius, who was dexterous in 
climbing the ♦ fteep niountains, went forward with great . 
difficulty ai^d at the hazard of his iife, at midnight, with- 
out any moon 5 fcrambling among wild olive-trees and fteep 
rocks that ilill more impeded his view, and added dark- 
nefs to the obfcurity. At laft they hit upon a path which 
fecmed to lead down to the enemy's camp. There, they 
fet up marks upon fome of the mod confpicuous rocks on 
the top of the mountain Callidromus j and returning the 
fame way, took the whole party with them 5 whom they 
condu6led by the direction of the marks, and fo regained 
the little path ; where they made a proper difpofition of 
the troops. They had marched but a little farther, when 
•the path failed them, and they faw nothing before them 
but a precipice, which diftreffcd them fltll more 5 for they ' 
<:ould not yet perceive that they were near the enemy.. 

The' day now began to appear, when one of them thought 
he heard the found of huma,n voices, and a little after they 
law the Grecian camp and the ad'"vanced guard at the foot 
of the rock. Cato therefore, made a halt, and fent to ac- 
quaint the f Firmiatis that he wanted to fpeak with them 
in private. Thefe were troops whofe fidelity and courage 
he had experienced on the mod dangerous occafions. They 
haflened into his prefcnce, when he thus addreffed them : 
** I want to take one of the enemy alive, to learn of him 
** "who they are that compofe this advanced guard, and 
** how many in number j and to be Informed what is the 
** difpofition and order of their whole army, and what pre- 
•* parations they have made to receive us : but the bufi- 
" nefs requires the fpeed and impetuofity of lions, whorufli 
" into a herd of timorous beafts." 

When Cato had done fpeaking, the Firmians, without 

further preparation, poured down the mountain, furprlfed 

the advanced guard, difpcrfed them, took one armed, man, 

and brought him to Cato. The prifoner informed him, 

that the main body of the army wzs encamped with the 

P 4 king 

• 

• The mountains to the caft of the flraltaof Thermopylae, are com- 
prehended under the name of Oeta, and the higheft of them is called • 
Callidromus, at the foot of which is a road fixty feet broad. 

Liv. 1. juKvi. c. I jr.* ^ 

f Firmium wu a Roman colony in the Picene. 
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king in the narrow p^fs, and that the detachment whici 
guarded the heights confifted of fix. hundred feleft iEtq- 
lians. Cato defpiling thefe troops, as well on account of 
their fmall number, as their negligence, drew his fword, 
^nd ruihed upon them with all the alarm of voices and 
trumpets. The ^toliiins no iooner faw him defcend from 
t^e mountains, than they. Aed. to the main body, ^nd pi^t^ 
the whole in the utmpfl confufion. 

At the fame time Manius forced the entrenchments of 
Antiochus below, and poured into the pafs. with his arm^;* 
.Antiochus himfelf being wounded in the mouth with a. 
iione. and having fome of his teeth flruck out, the aiv- 
guidi obliged him~to turn bis horfe and retire.. Aft^r his 
x.etreat» no part of his army could flap,d the fliock of thp 
Roi;nans ^ and though there appeared no hopes of efcap- 
jng by flight, by reafoi^ of the itr^itnefs of the road, the 
deep marihes on one fide and rpcky precipices on the other, 
yet they crowded alone through, thoffr narrow paffages, an4 
pufhing each other down, peri(hed miferably, out of fear* 
of being deftroyed by the Romans. 

Cato, who was never fparing in his own praifes, an4 
thought boailing a natural atteiidant on great anions, i$ 
very pompoi;s in. his accpunt of this exploit. He fays, 
** That thofe who faw hini charging the enemy, routing 
** and purfuing them, declared, that Cato owed lefs to 
** the people of Rome, than t,he. people of Rome owed |o. 
** Cato J and, that the Conful Manius himfelf, coming hot 
*' from the fight, took him in his aims as he too came 
" panting from the adipn, and. embracing him a long 
" time, cried out in a tranfport of.joy, that neither he nor 
*' the whole Roman people could fufficiently reward Cato's 
" merit." 

Immediately after the battle, the conful fent him with 
3n account of it to Rome, that he might be the firft to car- 
ry the news of his own atchievements. With a favoura- 
ble wind he failed to Brundufium ? from tbence^he reached 
Tarentum in one day; and having travelled, four . day$ . 
more, he arrived at Rome the fiftji day after, he landed, 
and, was the firft that brought the news of the vidlory. His 
arrival filled the city with facrifices and other teftimonics 
of joy, and gave the people fo high an opinion of them- 
felvcs, that they now believed there could be no bounds 
to thrir empire or their powcA 

Thffc- 
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Thefe are the moil remarkable of Cato^s adions^ and with' 
refped to civil affairs, he appears to have thought the 
impeachiog of offenders and bringing them to jullice, a 
thi^ng that well deferved his attentoon. For he profecuted 
feveral, and encouraged and aflifled others in carrying on 
their profecution^. Thus he fet up Petilius againll Scipio 
the Great : but fecure in the dignity of his family, and- 
his own greatnefs of mind, Scipio treated the accufation ' 
with the utmdft contempt. Cato perceiving he would - 
not be capitally condemned) dropt the profecution ; but,v 
with fome others who afTiiled him in the caufe, impeached 
his brother Lucius Scipio, who was fentenced to pay a 
fine which his circumftances could not anfwer, fo that be 
was in danger of imprifonment} and it was not without <^ 
great difficulty, and appealing to the tribunes, that he was 
difmiffed. 

We have alfo an account of a young man who had 
procured a verdift againft an enemy of his father who 
was lately dead, and had him ftigmatized. Cato met 
him as- he was paffing through x\it forum, an^ taking him 
by the hand, addrefTed him i,n thcfe words : " It is thus we 
*' are to facrifice to the manes. o£ our parents, not with the 
** blood of goats and lambs, but with the tears and con- 
" deinnation of their enemies." ' 

Cato, however, did not efcape thefe attacks; but ' 
when, in the bufinefs of the ft ate, he gave the leafl ban- 
die, was certainly profecuted, ' and fometimes in danger 
of being condemned. * For it is faid that near fifty im- 
peachments were brought agai nil him, and the laft, when 
he was eight-fix- years- of age ; on which occafion he 
made ufe of that- memorable expreSion, It is hard that 
I who have lived with men of , one generation, fhould be 
obliged to make my defence to thofe of another . Nor was this 
the end of his contefts at the- bar j for, four years after, 
atthe age of * nii'ietyy-he impeached Servilius Galba : So 
that, like Neflor,. be lived three generations, andy like 
P 5 hinii 

• Plutarch here is not confident with himfelf. Towards the begin- 
ning of this life he fays that Cato was but fcventeen years 6ld at the 
tifhe of Haftnibal*» Tuccefs'in Itily; and at the conclufion he tellt ' 
that Cato died juft at the heginning of the- third Picnic war But Han- 
nibal came into Italy In the year of Rom&534 . and the third Punic 
war broke our fcventy years after, in the ye»roi Rome 604. Accord- 
ing, to this computation, Cato could not be more thasi eij;hty-fc\cn- » 
yeiirs old when he died \ and this account i9 confirmed by Cicero* - • 
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bim, was always in action. In Hiort, after having conHantly 
oppofcd Scipio ia matters of government, he lived till the- 
time of young Scipio, his adK>pted grandfon, and fon of 
Paulus .fimilius, who conquered Perfeus and the Mace- 
donians. 

Ten years after his confulfliip, Cato Hood for the office 
of cenfor, which was the higheft dignity in the repobltc. 
. For, befide the other 4)ower and authority that attended 
this office, it gave the magiftrate a right of inquiry into 
the lives and manners of the citizens. The Romans did' 
not think it proper that any one Should be left to" follow 
his own inclinations without infpedlion or coAtroul, either 
in marriage, in the procreation of children,, in his table, 
. or in the cohipany he kept. But, convinced that in thefe 
private fcenes of life, a man^s real character was much- 
more diilinguifhable than in his public and political tranf- 
anions, they appointed two magiftrates, the one out of 
the patricians, and the other out of the plebeians, to 
infpedt, to correft and to chaftife fuch as they found giv- 
ing into diffipation and liceHtioufnefs, and defetting the 
ancient and eftabliffied manner of living. Thefe great 
officers they called cenfors : and they had power to de- 
prive a Roman knight of his horfc, or to expel a fenator 
that led a vicious and dUorderly lifer They likewtfe^ 
took an ellimate of each citizen^s eflate, and enrolled theia< 
according to their pedigree, quality and condition. 

This office has feveral other great prerogatives annexed- 
to it: and therefore when Cato folicited it, the principal- 
fenators oppofed him. The motive to this oppofition with 
fome of the patricians was envy j for they imagined it 
would be a difgrare to the nobility, if perfons of a mean 
and obfcure origin were elevated to the higheft honour ia 
the (late : with others it was fear ^ for confcious that their 
lives were vicious, and that they had departed from the 
ancient fimplicity of manners, they dreaded the aufte- 
xity of Cato j becaufe they believed he would be ftem 
and inexorable in his office. Having confulted and pre- 
pared their meafures, they put up feven candidates in op- 
pofition to Cato 'y and imagining that the people wanted 
to be governed with an eafy hand, they foothed themi 
with hopes of a mild cenforfhip. Cato, on the .contrary, 
without condefcending to the leaft flattery or complaifancc, 
in his fpeeches from the roftrum pTt>fefled his refolutioa 

to 
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fo punifh every inftance of vice ) and loudly declaring lliat 
the city wanted great reformation, conjured the people^ 
if tbey were wife, to choofe, not the mildeft, but the 
fcverell phyfician. He told them that he was one of that 
charafter, and, among the patricians, Valerius .Flaccus 
was another j and that with him for his colleague, and 
him only, he could' hope to render good fervice to the 
commonwealth, by effectually cutting off, like another 
bydra^ the fpreading luxury and effeminacy of the times^ - 
He added, that he law others prcfling into the ccnforfhip, 
in' order to exercife that office in a bad manner, becaufc 
,they were afraid of fuch as would difcharge it faithfully. 

The Roman people, on this occafion, (howed them- 
fclves truly great, ^and worthy of the beft of leaders : for, • 
far from dreadmg the feverity of this inflexible man, 
they rejedled thofe fmoother candidates that feemed ready 
to confult their pleafure in every thing, and chofe Vale- 
rius Flaccus with Cato'j attending to the latter not as a 
man that folicited the office of cenfor, but as one who, 
already poffeffed o£it, gave out his orders by virtue of his ' 
authority.' 

s . The firft thing Cato did, wad to name his friend ani ' 
colleague Lucius Valerius Raccus chief of the fenate, and - 
to expel many others the houfe > particularly Lucius Qnin- 
this, who had been conful feven years before; and, what 
wffs ftill a greater honour, was brother to Titus • Flaminiusy * 
who overthrew king Philip. - 



He expelled alfo Manilius, another fehatbr, whom the '^ 
general opinion had marked out for conful, becaufe he 
had given his wife a kifs in the day-tiihe in the fight of his ' 
daughter. -** For his own part,"- he faid, '^* his wife never 
f* embraced him but when it thundered dreadfully,'* add- 
ing by -way of'jokcj " That he was happy when Jupiter ' 
** pleafeJ to thunder." ' 

He was - cenfured as 'having meTtly indulged His envy, » 
when he degraded Lucius who was brother to Scipio the 
Great, and had been iionoured with a triumph 5 for he 
took from him his horfc j fend it was believed he did it to 
infuk the memory ^of Soipio Africaaas< - But there was 
P 6 ' another '' 

* Polyblus, Ltvy^ 9xA 'Cicero make- the furfiaine of this family s 
fkt£niu9« ' 
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another thing that rendered him more generally obnorv . 
ous, and that was the reformation he introduced in point 
of luxury. It was impoffible for him to begin his attacks . 
upon it openly, becaufe the whole body of the people 
was infefted, and therefore he took an indired method* 
He caufed an eftimate to be taken of all . apparel, car- _ 
ria^es, female ornaments,, furniture and utenfilsj and 
whatever exceeded fifteep hundred drachmas in value, h^ , 
rated at ten times as much, and impofed a tax according 
to that valuation. , For every thouland afes he m^de them - 
pay three j that finding themfelves burdened with the^ . 
tax, while the moduli and frugal, with equal fubftancc, 
paid much lefs to the public, they might be induced to , 
retrench their appearance. This procured himmanj^ 
enemies, not only among thofe who, rather than part 
with their luxury, fubmitted to the tax, but among thofa 
who leflpned^the expence of their figure, to avoid it. Foi; ^ 
the. generality of mankind think th^t prohibition to (how 
their wealth is the fame thing as taking it away, and that - 
cxpulence is feen m the fuperfluities, not in the neceffariesi 
of life. And this (we are told) was what furprifed Ariflo, 
the philofqpher J for he could not comprehend why thofe - 
that are poffelTed of fuperQuities ftiould be accounted, 
happy, rather than Inch as abound in what is neccffary, 
and ufeful. But Scppas the. Theflalian, when one of his. 
friends alked him for fomcthing that could be of little, 
life to him, and gave him that as a re^ifon why he ihoul4 
grant his requeft, made anf^er, " It is in the^e ufelefs and . 
** fuperflyous things that I am rich and happy.!' I'hus 
the defire of wealth, far from being a natural paffion,»is 
a foreign and adventitious one, arifing from vulgar opi-. 
nion. 

Cato paid np jegard to thefe complaints, but became 
flill more fevere, and rigid. He cut oflF the pipes by, 
whiqh people conveyed water from the public fountains- 
into their houfes and gardens, and, demoHflied all the, 
buildings that proje6l^d out into the ftreets. He lowered 
the price of public works, and farmed out the public re- 
venues at the high eft rent they could bear. By thefe, 
things he brought upon himfclf the hatred of vaft num- 
bers of people.: fo that Titus Flaminius and his party 
attacked him, and prevailed with the fei>ate to annul the' 
contracts he had made for repairing the temples and pub- 
lic buildings, as detrimental to the (late. Nor did they 

ftop» 
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H^p tiecff, but incited the boldest of the tribunes to accufe 
him tp the people^ and fine, him two. talents. They; 
Ukewlfe oppofed him very much in his building at th« 
public charge, a hall below the fenate-houfe, by the /brum^ 
which he finifbfid notwithflandingi and called the Forcian > 
i^ill. 

The people, however, appear to have, been highly 
pleafed with his behaviour in this office. For when they ' 
, creded his ftatue^ in the temple of Heahb^ .they made no ,. 
mention, on the pedeflal, of his vidories and his triumph,- 
but the iiifcription.was.to this efFe6l : ** In honour of Cato 
** the Cenfor, who, when the Roman commonwealth was . 
** degenerating into licentioufnefs, by good difcipline and : 
**^ wife inflitutions rcftore4.it." 

Before this, he. laughed at thofe wha were fond of fuch^ 
honours, and. faid, *' They . were not aware that they 
"plumed themfclves upon, the workmanftiip of foun-^ 
** ders, ftatuaries^ and, painters, while the Romans bore. 
" about a more glorious image of him. in their hearts.'*' 
And to thofe that exprelTed their wonder, that, while ma-v 
ny perfons of little note .had their flatues, Cato hadnone,^ 
he faid. He fjad much rather it Jhould be ajked^ why be had, 
nqt ajlatue^ than why he had one ^ In (hort, he was of opi- 
nion, that a good citizen (hould not even accept of his due . 
praife, unlefs it. tended, to the advantage of the com-, 
munity. ^ Yet of all men he. was. the moft forward to, 
commend himfelf ; for he .tells us, that thofe who were, 
-guilty of mifdem^anors, and afterwards reproved for them^ . 
uted to fay, " They were excufable j they were not/^ 
**^' Cato's *:" and that fuch as imitated fome of his adions, 

but. 

• "So have we rendered the paiTage, with the Latin tranllator. The 
text (lands thus : h. yi ftai rug afm^Tttvovras ritrt^t.m itw, ur iXiy^> 
X^f'^^Sy Aty«<» ^n^tjf »s »* «$'5 fyxttktiv uvTotf » X«^. K«r«»y(f uft. Now,. 
we think it-much more natural to alter the two laft words into K«t*»- 
y«f tifMt if any alteration in neceflary, than to break into the conflruc-^ 
tion, and change the whole form of the fentence thus : ig yt neu vt^i 
TAN 'AMAFTAr^NTXlN rtn^t r«»,ffj«»« u^ EAfil^XO^ENnN, X-tyttw 
Uj/Ttfy ^flff'ij', «. T. A, and yet it muft be fo changed, to juftify the Eng- 
inh and the French tranflations. The Englifh runs thus: Infomucb^ . 
that •when fime citizens , thai bad been gui/ty ef miflemeanprsy ivere reproved 
far ity be ufed to fajy *' They are excufable, for they are net Cato's.*' 
And the French of Dacier thus : yufques-li que lotfqut quelqtus citoyen* 
avoient fait det fatties dans la cotiduite de leur **r, ct qu on les en. reprenoit^ it 

avoit accuiutne de. dire; *' I1& font cxjculiabics, cariis Qe lout pas dct Ca.- 
" tons." 
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but did it awkwardly, were called iefi'ban^ed-C?Llos, He" 
adds, " That the fenatc, in difficult and dangerous times, 
•' ufed to caft their eyes upon him, as paffengers in a 
** fliip do upon the pilot, in a ftorm :" and *' that when he 
•* happened to be abfent, tkey frequently put off the con- 
** fideration of matters of importance." Thefe particulars, 
indeed, are confirmed by other writers 5 for his life, h\s 
eloquence, and his ^ge, gave him great authority in Rome. 
. He was a good father, a good hufband, and an excel- 
lent economic. And as he did not think the care of his 
family a mean and trifling thing, which required only a 
fuperficial attention, it may be x>f ufe to give fome acbount 
of his conduft in that refpeft. 

He chofe his wife rather for her family than her for- 
tone : perfuadcd, that though -both the rich and the high- 
born have their pride, yet women, of good families are 
tnore alhamed of any bafe and unworthy a6lion^ and more 
obedient to their hufbands in every thing that is good and 
honourable. He ufed to fay, that they who beat their 
wives or'children, laid their facrilegious hands on the 
moft fac red things in the world 5 and that be preferred 
the charafter of a good hufband to that of a great fenator. 
And he admired nothing more in Socrates, than his liv- 
ing in an eafy and quiet manner with an ill-tempered • 
wife and ftupid children. When he had a fon born, no 
bufinefs, however urgent, except it related to the public, 
could hinder him froiti being prefent while his wife 
waftied and fwaddlcd the infant. For fhe fuckled it her- 
fdf : nay, (he often gave the breaft to the fons of her 
fervants, to infpire them with a bretherly regard for her- 
own. 

^ As foon as the da^n of underftrfndihg appeared, Cato • 
took upon him the office of fchoolmafter to his fan, - 
though he had a flavc named Chilo, who was a good 
grammarian, and taught fev^ral other children. But he 
tells us, he did not choofe that his fon fhoBld be re* 
primanded by a flave, or pidled by the ears, if he hap- 
f^ened to be flow in learning j or that he (hould be in- 
debted to fo mean a perfon for his education. He was,- 
therefore, himfelf his preceptor in grammar, in law, and 
in the ncceffary exercifes. ' For hf taught him not only 
how to throw a ^rt, to fight hand 'to hand, and to ride, 
bm to box, to endure heat aad cold, and to fwim the 
•^ . • ~ moll 
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Ibofl raf>id river. . He ^th^r acquaints us, that ht wrote' 
hi (lories for him with his owiv hand, in large characters, 
that, without Airring out of his father's houfe, he might 
gain a ktMWledg^ of the great a6tions of the ancient Ro« 
mans, and of the cuiloms of his country. H^ was as 
Garefui not to utter an indecent word before his Ton, as ne 
"i^ould have been in the pretence of the veftal yirginsj nor 
did he ever bathe with him. A regard to decency 'in this 
refpe£k, was,^ indeed, at that time general among the Ro- 
inans : For- even fons>in-law avoided bathing with their 
fathers in-law, not chooiing to appear naked before them } 
but afterwards the Greeks taught them not to be fp ieru- 
pulous in uncovering tbemfelves, and they, in their turn, 
taught the Greeks to bathe naked even before the wo-» 
men. 

While Cato was taking fuch excellent meafures for ' 
fbrming his fon to virtue, he found him naturally dudile^ . 
both in genius and inclination 5 but as his body was-too- 
weak to undergo mttch hardihip, his father was oblige d^ ' 
to relax the fe verity of his difcipline, and to indulge hiia 
a little in point of diet. Yet,- with this conftitution, he - 
TVan an excellent foldicr, and particularly diftinguifticd 
himfelf under Paulus -ffimilius, in the battle agsanft Per- 
feus.. On this occafion, his fword. happening to be ftruck 
out of his hand, the moiilure of which prevented him . 
from grafping it firmly, he turned to fome of his com- 
panions with great concern, and begged their ai&ftance in 
recovering it* He then rufhed with them into the midft of \ 
the enemy, and having with extraordinary efforts, cleared' . 
the place where the fWord was loft, he found it, with much . 
difHculty, under heaps of arms, and dead bodies of friends^ 
as well as enemie^^ piled upon each other. Pattlus JEmu . 
lius admired this gallant a^ioki of the young man ^ and 
there is a letter ftill extant, Writteti by Cajto to his fon, ia 
which he extremely commends his high fenfe of honour,^ 
expreffcd in the recovery of that fword. ^ The young man 
afterwards married Tenia, daughter to Paulus ^milius, 
ahd fitter to young Scipio ; the honour of which alliance 
Wa^ as much owing to his own, as to his father's merit. 
Thus Cato'^ care in the education of his fon anfwered the 
end propofed. 

He had many flaves which he purckafed among the ' 
capti^s taken in war, always chooiing the youngett and 
fucli as were mod capable of iBttru^Bon, like whel;ps or 

colts 
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^Its that may be trained at plcafure. None of tbefe 
ikves ever went into any other man^s houfe, except they 
' were fent by Cato or his wife, and if any of them was: 
afked what his mafter was doing, he .always anfwered, Ji& 
did not know. For it was a. rule with Cato, to have his 
ilaves either employed in the houfe, or aileep, and he- 
liked thofe that Oept mod kindly, believing, that they 
were better tempered than others that had not fo much- 
of that refreftiment, and fitter for any kind of bufinefs^ 
And as he knew that (laves will ilick at nothing to gratify^ 
their paflion for. women, he allowed them to have the- 
company of his female ilaves, upon paying a certain pricey 
but under a flridl prohibition of approaching any otl^er 
VK>men. . ^ 

When he was a young foldier, and as yet in low cir- 
cumftances, he never found fault with any thing that was • 
ferved up to his table, but thought it a Diame to quarrel 
with a fervant on account of his palate. Yet afterwards,,, 
when he was pofTefled of an eafy fprtune, and made en- 
tertainments for his friends and the principal ofEcers, as- 
foon as dinner was over, he never failed to corred^, with - 
leathern thongs, fuch of his (laves a* had not given due 
attendance, or had fuflfered any thing to be fpoiled. He 
contrived means to raife quarrels among his fervants, and - 
to keep them at variance, ever fufpefting and fearing, fomc ». 
bad confequence from their unanimity. And, 

When any of theijai were guilty of a capital crime, hq • 
gave them a formal trial, and put. them to death in the- 
prefence of their fellow-fervants. As his thirft after* 
wealth increafed, and he found that agriculture was rather , 
amufing than profitable, he turned his thoughts to furer^ 
dependencies, and employed his money in purchafing ponds, : 
hot- baths, places proper for fullers, and eftates in good 
condition, having pailure-ground and woodlands.. From *- 
thefe he had a gtestt^tveniie^ /ucb a one {\i^ ufed to fay), 
as Jupiter himfelf could not difi^fmnt him of, . 

He pradlifed ufury upon ihip^, in the mod blameable » 
manner.. His method was to infill, that thofe whom he. 
. furniihed with money, ihould take. a. great number into. 
p*rtner(hip. When there, were full fifty of them, and as 
many fhips, he demanded one (hare for himfelf, which he . 
managed by Quintio his freed^man, who failed and traffick* 
cd Along with them. Thus, though his gain was great, he - 
did not rififi. his capital, but.ooly a finall part o£it. 

He 
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He like wife lent money to fuch of his (laves as chofe it ; 
and they employed it in purchaling boys; who were after- 
wards intruded and fitted for fervice at Cato^s expence ; 
and Being fold at the year's end by au6lion, Cato took fe- 
veral of them himfelf, at the price of the higheft bidder, 
dedu£^ing it out of what he had lent. To incline his fon 
to the fame economy, he told him, That ta diminijh hisfuh'^ 
flance^ was not the part of a man^ but of a widow woman,. 
Yet he carried the thing to extravagance, when he ha- 
zarded this.affertion, That (he man truly wonderful and godr 
lihe^ and Jit to be regijlered in the iijis of glory ^ was he, by 
- wbo/e accounts it Jhould at laft appear^ that he had more than 
doubled what he had received from his ancefiors^ 

^'hen Cato was very far advanced in years, there ar>. 
' rived at Rome, two * ambaffadors from Athens, Car- 
neades the Academic^ and Diogenes the Stoic They were- 
fent to beg off a fine of five hundred talents, which had 
been impofed on the Athenians for contumacy, by the 
Sicyonians, at the fait of the people of t Oropus. Upon 
the arrival of thefe philofophers, fuch of the Roman youth 
s^s had a taile for learning, went to wait on them, andl 
beard them with wonder and delight. Above all, abey 
were charmed with the graceful manner of Carneades, the 
force of whpfe eloquence being great, and his reputation, 
equal to his eloquence, had drawn an audience of the rood' 
confiderable and -the* politeft perfons in Rome, and the 
fcTund of his fame^ like a mighty wind, had filled the whole 
city. The report ran, that -there was come from Greece 
a man of aftoniftiing powers, whofe eloquence more than 
human, wa^ able to foften and difaim the fierce ft paflTions, 
and who had made fo flrong an impreffion upon the youth, 
that forgetting all other plcafures and divcrfions, they 
were quite pofleffed with an enthufiaftic love of philofo- 

The Romanawere delighted to find it foj. nor could 
they without uncommon pl^afare behold their fons thu» . 
fondly receive the Grecian literature, and follow thefe 
wonderful men. But Cato, from the beginning, wa« . 

alarmed 

* Aului GelHus mentions a third atnbafi^dor, Critolaut the ftri* . 
patctle, 

' f The Athenians had plundered the city of Oropus. Upon- com- 
pltint made by the inhabitants, the affair was referred to the determt* . 
nation of the Sicyonians, and the Athenians not appearing to juftifj^.^ 
thcmfelves, were fiocd five hundred ulcnts. 
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alarmed at it. He no fooirer perceived this paffion for 
the Grecian learning prevail, but he was afraid that the 
youth would turn their ambition that way, and prefer the 
glory of eloquence to that of deeds of arms. But when he 
found that the reputation of thefe philofophers rofe ftill 
higher, and their firft fpeeches were tranflated into Latin 
by Caius Acilius, a fenator of great diiiindion, who had 
cameftly begged the favour of interpreting them, he had 
jjo longer patience, but refolved to difmiTs thefe philofo^ 
phers. upon fome decent and fpecious pretence. 

He went, therefore, to the fenate, and complained of 
the magiftrates for detaining fo long fuch ambaffadors as 
thofe, who could perfuade the people to whatever they 
pleafed. " You ought^" faid he, '* to determine their af- 
** fair 9S fpeedilyas poflible, that returning to their fchools, 
" they may hold forth to the Grecian youth, and that our 
** young men may again give attention to the laws and the 
, " magillrates." Not^ that Cato was induced to this by 
any particular pique to . Carneades, which fome fuppofe to 
have been the cafe, but by his averfion to philofophy, and , 
liis making it a point to (how his contempt of the polite 
iludies and learning of the Greeks. Nay, he fcrupled not 
to affirm, ** That Socrates himfelf was a prating feditious 
** fellow, who ufed his utmoft endeavours ^p 'tyrannize 
** oVer his country, by abolifliing its cuftoms, and drawing 
" the people over to opinions contrary to the law$.'' And, 
%o ridicule the flow methods of Ifocrates's teaching, he 
faid, ** His fcholars grew old in learning their art, as if 
'* they intended to exercife it in the (hades below, and to 
** plead caufes therfe." And to diffuade his fon from thofe 
iludies, he told him in a louder tone than could be ex- 
pedied from a man of his age, and, as it wet-e, in an ora- 
cular and prophetic way, l^hat when the Romans came 
thoroughly to imbibe the Grecian literature^ they would lofe 
the empire of the worlds But time has (hown the vanity 
of that invidious affeiftion 5 for Rome was never at a * 
higher pitch of greatnefs, than when (he was mo(t perfeft 
in the Grecian eruditibn, and moil attentive to all man- 
ner of learning. 

Nor 

• Rome had indeed a very eltenfivc empire in the Auguftan age, 
hut at the fame time (he loft her ancient conditution and her liberty. ^ 
Not that the learnings of the Romans contributed to that lofs, but their 
irrelij^iony their luxury, and corruption occafioned it* 
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Nor was Cato an enemy to the Grecian philofophers 
*only, but looked upon the phyficians alfo with a fufpi- 
• i&ious eye. He had heard, it fcems, of the anfwer which 
Hippocrates ^ave the king of Perfia, when he fent for 
him', and offered him a regard of many talents, " 1 will 
•* never make afe of my art in favour of barbarians who 
** are enemies to the Greeks.** This he faid wa§ an oath 
which all the phjrficians had taken, and therefore he ad- 
vifed his fop ta beware of them all. He added, that he 
himfelf had written a little treati(e, in which he had fet 
down his * method of cure, and the regimen he prefcribed 
-when any of his family were fick 5 that he never recom- 
liiended fafting, but allowed them herbs, with ducl^, 
pigeon or hare j fuch kind of diet being light and fuita- 
"ble for fick people, having no other inconvenience but 
its making them dream j and that with thefe remedies' 
and this regimeji, he preferved himfelf and his family. 
But his felf-l'ufficiency in this relpe6l went not unpunished ^ 
fdr he loft both his wife dnd fon. He himfelf, indeed, 
by. his ftrong make and good habit of body, lafted longj 
fo that even in old age he frequently indulged his incli- 
nations for the fex, and at an unfeafonable time of life mar* 
fled a young woman. It was on the following pretence. 

After the death of his wife, he married his fon to the 
daughter of Pauhis -^milius, the fifter of Scipio) and 
continued a widower, but had a young female flave that 
came privately to his bed. It could not, however, be 
long a fecret in a fmall houfe, with a daughter-in-law ia 
it J and one day as the favourite (lave paiTed by with a 
"haughty and flaunting air, to go to the Cenfor's f cham- 
ber, young Cato gave her a fevere look, and turned his 
'back upon her, but faid not a word. The old man was 
foon informed of this circumflance, and finding that thi^ . 
kind of commerce difpleafed his fon and his daughter-in- 
law,. 

* Cato was a wcrfc qnack than Dr. Hill. His medical receipts, 
which may be foutid in his treatife of country affairs, are either very 
fimple or very dangeroys ; and falling, which he exploded, is better 
than them all^ Duck, pigeon, and hare, which, if \^e may Relieve 
Plmarch, he gave his fick people as a light diet, are certainly the 
ftrongeft and mod indigeflible kinds of food,, and their making them. 
dream was a proof of it. 

f iHc Pater rcdlorque deum, cui dextra trifolcis 
Ignibus armaca eft, qui nutu ccncutit orbem, 
Induitur facicnj tauri Ovid. Met. Lib. ii*.- 
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law, he did not expoflulate withjtlieniy nor take tlie feafl 
notice. Next morning he w€nt to the forumy according 
^to cuilom, with his friends about him \ and as he went 
along, he called aloud to one SaloniuSi who had been his 
fecretary, and now was one of his train, and alked him, 
" Whether he had provided a hufband for his daughter ?'* 
* upon his anfwering, ** That he had not, nor (hould with- 
** out confulting his beft friend v" Cato faid, " Why 
" then,. 1 have found but a very fit hufband for her, Si 
•* (he can bear with the difparity of age : for in other rc- 
" fpeds he is unexceptionable, but he is very old," Salo- 
nius replying, " That he left the difpofal of hw entirc- 
" ly to him, for (lie was under his protedlion, and had 
" no (Impendence but upon his bounty j" Cato faid with- 
out farther ceremony, " Then I will be your fon-in- 
" law." The man at firft was aftonifhcd at the propofali 
as may eafily be imagined ; believing Cato paft the time 
of life for marrying, and knowing .himfelf far beneath an- 
alliance with a family that had been honoured with the 
confulate and a, triumph. But when he faw that Cato < 
was in earned, he embraced the offer with joy, and- the 
marriage contra£l was iigned as foon as they came to the 
forum. 

While they were bufied in preparing for the nuptials, > 
young Cato, taking His relations- with him, went and 
alked his father, " What offence he had committed, that 
** he was going to put a mother^n-law upon him ?" Cato 
immediately anfwered, " Alk not fuch a quertion, my 
•* fon *, for, inftead of being offended, I have reafon to- 
** praife your whole conduft : I am only defirous of h&v- 
** ing more fuch fons, and leaving, more fuch citizens to 
** my country." But this anfwer is faid' to have been given 
Ibng before, by Pififtratus the Athenian tyrant,^who, when 
Ke had fons by a former wife already grown up, married a 
fecond, TimonafTa of Argos, by whom he is faid to have 
bad two fons more, Jophon and ThefTalus* 

By this wife Cato had a fon, whom-he called Saloniusr, 
after hi^ mother's father. As for his eldeft fon Cato, he 
died inv his praetor (hip. His father often makes mention 
of him in. his writings as abra^re and worthy map. He 
bore this loft with the moderation of a. philofopher, ap.^ 
{dying himfelf with his ufual aftivity to affairs of ftatc. i 
Epr he did not, like Lucius LucuUus afterwards, and Me- 
tettus Pius, think, age an exemption itom the fervice 

of' 
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^f the public, but confidered that fervice as his indif* 
'penfable duty : nor yet did he a£l as Scipio Africanus 
had done, who finding himfelf attacked and oppofcd by 
envy in thecourfe of his^glory, quitted the adminiftration, 
and fpent the remainder of his days in retirement and in« 
aftion. But, as one told Dionylius, that the moft ho- 
nourable death was to die in poffeflion of fovereiga 
power, fo Cato e deemed that the moil honourable old age, 
which was fpent in ferving the commonwealth. The a- 
mufements in which he patted his leifure hours, were the 
writing of books and tilling the ground : and this is the 
reafon of our having fo many treatifes oa various fubjefts, 
and hillories of his compofing *• 

In his younger days he applied himfelf to agriculture, 
with a view to profit j for he ufed to fay, he had only 
two ways of increafing his income, labour and parjimony 7 
but as he grew old, he regarded it only by way of theory 
and amufement- He wrote a book concerning t country- 
affairs, in which, among" other things, he gives rules for 
making cakes and preferving fruit \ for he was defirous 
to be thought curious and particular in every thing. He 
kept a better table in the country than in town \ for he 
always invited fome of his acquaintance in the neighbour- 
hood to fup with him. With thefe he pafled the time in 
cihcerful converfation, making himfelf agreeable, not only 
to thofe of his own age, but to the young 5 for he had si ^ 
thorough knowledge oiF the world, and had either feen 
himfelf, or heard from others, a variety of things that 
were curious and entertaining. He looked upon the table 
as one of the beft means of forming friendfhips ; and at 
his,' the converfation generally -turned upon the pnifes of 
great and excellent" men among the Romans : as' for the 
bad and* unworthy, no mention was made of them, for he 
^^uld not allow in his company one word, either good pr 
had, to be faid of fuch kind of men. 

The lad fervice he is faid to have done the public, was 
the deftruftion of Carthage. The younger Scipio indeed 
gave the finifhing ftroke to that work, but it was under- 
taken 
. * Befide an hundred and fift^p orations, and more, that he left behind 
him, he wrote a treat iie g{ military drfcipliney and books of atitiquitla / 
,10 two of thefe he treats of the foundation of the cities of Iraty ; the 
other five .contained the Roman hidory, particularly a narraiive of ihe 
firft and fecond Punic war. 

t r***!* i«.the only work of his that remains entire j of the reft wc 
have only tr8.T;nicnt». 
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taken chiefly by the advice and at Xht inflances of Cato. 
The occafion of the war was this. The Carthaginians 
and Mafljpiffa, king of Nuniidi'a, being at war with each 
other, Cato was fent into Africa to inquire into the caufes 
of the quarrel. Maffiniffa from the firft had been a friend 
to the Romans, and the Carthaginians were admitted into 
^their alliance after the great overthrow they received from 
Scipio the cldei^ but upon terras * which deprived them 
of great part of their dominions, and impofed a heavy 
tribute. When Cato arrived at Carthage, he found that 
city not in the exhauftcd and humble condition which the 
Romans iniagined, but full of men lit to bear arms, 
abounding in money, in arms and waVlike flores, and not 
a little elated in the thought of its being fo well provided. 
He concluded, therefore, that it was no time for the Ro- 
mans to endeavour to fettle the points in difpute between 
the Numidians and Carthage^ and that, if they did not 
fo on make themfelves mafters of that city, which was their 
old enemy, and retained ftrong refcntments of the ufage 
(lie had. lately received, and which had not only recovered 
herTelf after her lofles, but was prodigoufly increafed in 
wealth and power, they would foon be expofed to all their 
former dangers. For this reafon he returned in all hafte 
to Rome, where he informed the fenate, " That the de- 
•* feats and other .misfortunes which had happened to the 
** Carthaginians, had jiot fo much drained them of theif 
" forces, as cured them of their folly ; and that, in all 
•* probability, inftead of a weaker, they had made them 
^* a more ikilful and warlike enemy : that their war with. 
" the Numidians was ^only a prelude to future combats 
" with the Romans ; and that the late peace, was a mere 
*' name, for they confidered it only as a fufpenfion of arms, 
" which they were willing to avail themfelves of, 'till they 
*' had a favourable opportunity to renew the war." 

It is faid that at the concluiion of his fpeech he (hook 
the lap of his gown, and purpofely dropped fome Lybian 
figs ^ and when he found the fenators admired them for 
their fizc and beauty, he told them, ** That the country 

" where 

* Sctpio Africanus obliged the Carthaginians, at the. concluiion of the 
fecond Punic war, to deliver up their fleet to the Romana, yield to 
Maflinifla part of S)rphax*s'dominionS| 2Sid pay tlie Romans ten thou- 
fand talents. This peace was made in the third year of the hundred 
and fourty-fpttVth olympiad, two hundred years before ihc Chriftiaa 
era. 
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*' wbere they grew was but three days fail from Rome.'* 
But what is a ftronger inftance of his enmity to Carthage, 
he never gave his opinion in the fenate upon any other 
point whatever, without adding thefe words, " And my 
*' opinion U, that Carthage (hould be deftroyed.*' Scipio^ 
furnamed Nafica, made it a point to maintain the contrary^ 
and concluded all his fpeeches thus, '^ And my opinion is, 
" that Carthage (hould b.e left (landing." It is very like- 
ly that this great man, perceiving that the people were 
come to fuch a pitch of infolence, as to be led by it into 
the grcateft exce^es (fo that in the pride of profperity 
they could not be reftrained by the fenate, but by their 
overgrown power were able to draw the government what 
way they pleafed), thought it bed that Carthage (hould re- 
main to keep them in awe, and to moderate -their pre* 
^fumption. For*he faw that the Carthaginians were not 
ilrong enough to conquer the Romans, and yet too re- 
fpe^lable an enemy to be defpifed by them. On the other 
hand, Cato thought k dangerous, while the people were 
thus inebriated and giddy with power, to fuffer a city 
which had always been great, and which was now grown 
fobcr and wife through its misfortunes, to lie watching 
every advantage againft them. It appeared to hira, there- 
fore, the wifeft courfe, to have all outward dangers re 
moved from the commonwealth, that it might be at leifure 
to guard againft internal coiruption *. ^ 

Thus Cato, they tell us, occafioned the third and laft 
war againil the Carthaginians. But as foon as it began he 
died, having firfl prophefied of the perfon that (hould put 
an end to it 5 who was then a young man, and had only 

a tri- 

* So we have rendered the laft member of the fentcncc, with the 
Lfttin^ ut ita ftbportunius itifejlin'is math medendU vacarent. In the origiDai 
it is, Avu^o^s etvrotg ir^of rat otx^B-u a/tM^rtus avoXivevrttf : and one of 
the fenfes of av^^o^eth an alleviation, a refource ; fo Euripides in Ore/f, 
trit 9ifAi» ufa^^m rnt ffo/tt^(ttt. Yet the former finglifh trandator an^ 
the French have rendered it very differently : How juftly let the learn- 
ed reader judge ! 

The Eogltfh runs thus, ^/ a time ivteu tbrougb their dtpravUy dndcor-* 
; ruption tbty hadfo many dangers banging voer their beads at home. 

The French thus, /or/qu* on lui Laijfoit ou dedans tout Us moyen* deft 
'porter a tous les exces ei de cpmmettre les fautes let plus terriUes* 

What led Dacior wrong, wat, we fuppofe, his finding it ttwokewmrmit 
in the text, in the paft time : but it is very clear to ui, it (hould b« 
read «c.T«Ai/fr«y7«;, in the prefcnt. 
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a tribune's command in the army, but was giving extraor- 
dinary proofs of his conduft and valour. The news of 
thefe exploits being brought tp Rome, Cato cried out, 

' ■ He is the foul of covpfcl, 
, The reft are Shadows vain. 

This Scipio foon confirmed by his afklons. 

Cato left one fon by his fecond wife, who, as we hav« 
already obfetved, was furnamed Salonius, and a grandfoa 
by the fop of his firft wife who died before him. Salo- 
nius died in his praetorQiip, leaving a fon named Marcus, 
who came to be conful, and was * grandfather to Cato 
the philofopher, the beft and moil illuflrious man of his 
time. 
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JJAVING thus given adetail of thetnoft memorableac- 
tions of thefe great men, if we compare the whole life 
of the one, with that of the other, it will not be eafy to 
difcern the difference between . them, the eye being at- 
trafted by To many ftriking refemblances* But if we 
examine the feveral parts of their lives diftin^lly, as we 
do a poem or a pifture, we (hall find, in the fitft place, 
this common to them both, that they rofe to high Ra- 
tions and great honour in their refpeftive common wealtbs, 
not by the help of family coune£lions, biit merely by 
their own virtue and abilities. It is true, that when A- 
rillides .raifed himfelf, Athens was not in her grandeur, 
and the demagogues and chief magiftrates he had to do 
with, were men of moderate and nearly equal fortunes. 
For eftates of the higheft clafs were then only fiv« hun- 
dred medimnt ; of thofe of the fecond order, who were 
knights, three hundred -, and of thofe of the third order, 
who were called Zeugitce^ two hundred. But Cato, from 
a little village and a country life, launched into the Ro- 
man government, as into a boundlcfs ocean, at a tiiac 

when 

• Thi« i« a mlftake in Plutarch : for Salonius Was the granafftthffj 
aid Marcus the father of Catovf Utica. 
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-wben it was conduced by the Curii, the Fabricii and 
Hoftllii, nor received for its tnagiilrates and orators, men 
of narrow circumftances who worked with their owa 
hands, from the plough and the fpade, but was accuilom- 
ed to regard greatnefs of family, opulence, diflributions 
among the people, and fervility in courting their favour j 
for the Romans* elated with their power and importance, 
loved to humble thofe that flood for the great offices of' 
flate. And it was not the fame thing to be rivaled by a 
Themiflocles, who was neither diflinguKhed by birth nor 
fottune, (for he is faid not to have been worth more than 
three, or, at the mofl, five talents, when he firft applied 
himfelf to public affairs), as to have to conted with a Sci- 
pio Africanus, a Servius Galba, or a Quintius Flaminius 
without any other affiflance or fupport, but a tongue 

.accullomcd to fpeak with freedom in the caufe of juf- 
tice. 

Befides, Ariftides was only one among ten, that cortt^ 
manded at Marathon and Platsea, whereas Cato was chofen 
one of the two confuls, from a number of competitors, and 
one of the two cenfors, though oppofed by feven candi- 
dates, who were fome of the,greate(l and mod illuilrioue 
men in Rome 

It (hould be obferved too, that Ariftides was never prin- 
cipal in any aftion ;• for Miltiades had the chief honour of 
the victory at Marathon^ Themldocles of that at Salamifrj 
and the palm of the impcortant day at Platsea, as Herodo- 
tus tells us, was adjudged to Paufanias« Nay, even the jfe- 
cond place was difputed with Ariilide^, by Sophanes, A- 
ninias, Callimachus and Cynaegirus, who greatly diflio- 
:gurflied themfelves on that occaiion. 

Or the other hand, Cato not only ftood firfl in courage 
and conduct, during his own confijlatc, and in the war 
with Spain J but when he a^led at Thermopylae, only as 
a tribune, under the aufpices of another, he gained the 
glory of the vidlory : for he it was that unlocked the pafs 

^for the Romans to ru(h upon Antiochus, and that/brought 
the war upon the back of the king, who minded only- 
what was before him. That vidlory, which was mani-t 
feftly the work of Cato, drove Afili out of Greece, and 
opened the paflage for Scipio to that continent after- 
wards,. 

Vol.11. Q^ Both 
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Both of them were equally vi^lorious in war, but Arif- 
tides mifcarried in the adminift ration, being banilhed and 
•opfireffed by the fadtion of Themiflocles ; whilH Cato, 
though he had for antagonifl^, almoft all the greateft and 
mod powerful men in Rome, who kept contending with 
him even in his old age, like a fkilful wrefller, always 
held his footing. Often impeached before the people, 
and often the manager of an impeachment, he generally 
fucceeded in his profecution of others, and was never con- 
demned himfclf ; fecure in that bulwark of life, the defen- 
sive and ofiFenfive armour of eloquence ^ and to this, much 
•more juftly than tp fortune, or his guardian genius^ we may 
afcribe his maintaining his dignity unblemiflied to the laft« 
For Antipaterbeftowedthe fame encomium upon Arillotle 
the philofopher, in wha^ he wrote concerning him after his 
death, that, among his other qualities, he had the very ex- 
jtraordinary one, of perfuading people ta whatever he 
pleafed. 

That the art of governing cities and commonwealths, » 
the chief excellence of man, admits not of a doubt \ and it 
is generally agreed, that the art of governing a family, is 
no fmall ingredient in that excellence. For a city, which 
4$ only a colled ion of families, cannot be profperous in the 
whole y unlefs the families, that compofe it, be flourifhing 
wesA profperous. • And Lycurgus, when he bani(hed gold 
-ind filvet out of Sparta, and ^ave the citizens, in dead of 
It, money made >q£ iron, th>t had been ipoiled by the fire, 
did not defign to ezcufe them from attending to economy, 
btit only to prevent luxury^ which is a tumour and inflam- 
gaation called Hy riches ; that every one might have the 

Sreater plenty of the necefiaries and conveniencies of life. 
y this eftablilhmeDtof his, it appears, that he faw far- 
ther than aay other Jegiflator, fince he was fenfible that 
every focicty has snore to apprehend from its needy mem- 
bers, than from the rich^ For this reafon, Catowas no 
kfs attentive to -the OMmagement of his domellic concerns, 
than to that of puUic afiasrs : and he not only increafed 
his own eilate, but beeame a guide to others in economy 
and agriculture, conoerning which he colleded many ufe- 
ful rules, 

But Aridides, by his indigence, brought a difgraceupon 
juftice itfelf, %% if it were the ruin anid impoveriflmaent 
of families, and a quality that is profitable to any one 

rathe* 
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tstker than the owner. Hefiod, however, has faid a good 
deal to exhort us both to judke and economy^ and inveighs 
^j^nfl idlenefs as tlic fonrce of ii^ullice^ The fame li weU 
reprefenied b.y Homer* 

. The cultare of the fieki> whiclh fills the ftorel 
With happy harvefts; and domeflic cares, 
Which rear the fmiling progeny, no chatmi 
Could hoaft for me ; 'twas nine, tp fail 
The gallam (hip, to fotind tht ccump ef war. 
To point the poliih*d fpeafr and hurl the quivering Ittice. 

B7 whtcli tlie poet intimates^ that th«£e wK^negicA tktit 
<mn affairs, generally fupport themfeives by violence and 
injaflice^ For what the phyficians fay of oii^ that ufed 
outwardly it is beneficial, bat •pernicious when taken in- 
wardly, is tiot applicable to the jail itfan^ nor is it true, 
that he it nftftA to others, and unprofitable to himfelf and 
his family. Thie politics 6f ArifHdes feem^ therefore, to 
have been defe6bive in this refped, if it is true (as moft 
ifrriters affert) that he left not enough either for the poN 
tlons of his daughters^ or for the expences of his foneral. 

Thus Cato's family prodaced )>t8stonr and oonfuh to the 
fourth generation ^ for his rrandfons and their childrifli 
bore the higheft offices : whereas, though Anftid^s ti^as 
one of the greateft men in Greccie, yet t^e mod difh^fsfhl 
poverty prevailing among his defcendants, feme of th^m 
were forced to get their bread by (howing tricks of Height 
of hand, «r telling fortuiSes, and others to receive public 
alms, and not one of them entertained a fentiment woiVtiy 
of their illuftrious anceftor> *** 

It is true, thi^ point is liable t^ foroe difpute ; for p«-» 
verty is not -difikonoarable in itfelf^'but only when i^^is 
the effe£t of idlenefs, intemperance^, i^rodigdlity and folly. 
And wlien, ob the contrary, it is ifffociated with all the 
virtues, in the fober, the induOrious, the juil atid valiant 
fiatefman, it fpeaks a great and Elevated niind* For in 
attention to little things, rendei^it^impoffible to do any 
thing that is great ^ nor can- hi6' ]p^dvide for the wants of 
others, whofe own are nuflrerotts and-ciavih^. The great 
4ind neceffary provifion for a Aatefmaii, is not riches, but a 
QJfc contented 

* .Onfii. L. iv. 
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contented mind, whicli requiring no fuperfluitics for itfelf, 
leaves a man at full liberty 16 fcrve the commonwealth. 
God is abfolutely exempt from wants ; and the virtuous 
man, in proportion as he reduces his wants, approaches 
nearer to the Divine Perfeftion. For as a body well built 
for health, needs nothing exquifite, either in food or cloth- 
ing, fo a rational way of. living, and a well governed fiami- 
'ly, demands a very moderate fupport. Our poffeffions.. in- 
deed,^ fliould be proportioned totheufe we make of them; 
he that amafles a great deal, and ufes but little, is far from 
4)eing (atisfied .and' happy in his abundance 5 for if, while 
he is iblicitous'td increafe it, he has po defire of thofe things 
vrhich wealth can prdcure, he isfoolifh^ if he dpes defire 
them, aojd yet out of meanneCs of-fpirit^will not allow him- 
felf intheir enjoymi^nt,'he is miferable. 
, I would £ain.aik'Cs^to himfelf this quefliofi, ** If richer 
't are to be- enjoyed, why, i?<rhen^pffdBed of a great deal, 
" did he plume himfcll iipon being fatwficd with « little ?^* 
If it be a commendable thing, as indeed it is, to be con- 
tented with coarfe bread, and fuchwine as our fervants and 
labouring people drink, and" not to covet purplie. and ele- 
gantly pl'aftered houfcs, theil Ariftides, Epaminoodas, Ma- 
nius Curius, and Caius Fabricius were perfcftly right, iff 
negle£ting to acquire what they did not think proper to 
ufe. For it was by no- meanS' neceffary for a man who, like 
Gato, could, make a delicious meal on turnips, and .]pyed 
to boil them himfelf, while his wife baked the bread, to 
talk lb much^about a farthing, and to write by what means 
a man might fooneft grow. rich. Indeed, fimplicity and 
frugality are then** only great things, when they free the 
-mind f^om the defire of fuperfluitics and the anxieties of 
care. Jiancc it was that Ariftides, in the trial of Callias, 
fa id, // was jit for none to be. ajbamed af poverty , but thofe that 
were poor againfl their wiils ; and that they who, like bun^ 
were poor out of choice^ might glory in it. For it is ridicu- 
lous to fuppofc that the poverty .of Ariftides was to be itn- 
puted to floth, fincc he might, without being guilty df the 
leaft bafenefs, have raifed himfelf to opulence, by the fpojl 
of one barbarian; or the plunder of one tent. But enough 
,of this. ' 

As* to military atchievements, thofe of Cato added but 
little to thic lioman empire, which was already vei^y 
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^6at'/^liQre«s the battles of Marathon, Salamb and Pla^ 
%W, the.moft glorious and important adions of the 
.Grreei^«, are numbered among *t hole of Ariftides. And 
furel^ Antiochus is not worthy to be mentioned with 
^erxQs, nor the demolidiing of the walls of the Spaniih 
towns, with the deftrudion . of fo- many thoufands of bar- 
barians both by Tea and land. On thefe great xxccailons' 
Ariitldes was inferior to none in real fervice, but he left 
the glory and the laurels, as he did the wealth, to others 
who had more need of them, becAufe he was jabove 
them. 

I do not blame Cato for perpetually, toafting and; 
giving himfelf the preference to others, though in one of 
his pieces he fays^ i/ is abjurd for a man either to commend 
or depreciate himfelf; but I think the man who is often 
praifing himfelf, not fo complete in virtue,' as^the modeft 
nsan who does not even want others to praife him. For 
modefly is a very proper ingredient in the mild and enr 
gaging manner neceiTary for a ilatefman^ on the other 
band, he whojdemands any extraordinary refpe^^, is difHcult 
to pleafe, and liable to envy. Cato was very fubjed to thi$ 
fault, and Ariftides entirely free from it. - For- Ariftidcs, 
by ca-ope;rating with his ^aeray^ Thcmiftocles in his gre^ateft 
ndions, and being as it were a guard to him while he had 
the command, reilored the affairs of Athens 3 whereas Cato, ^ 
by counteracting Scipio, had well nigh blafted and ruined 
that expeditian of his againfl Carthage, - which' brought 
down Hannibal, who till then was invincible; And. ha 
continued to raife fufpicionc againll him, and to perfecute 
bim with calumnies, till at h(t h^ drove him- out of Rome» 
and got his brother digmatized with the ihameful crime of 
embezzling the public money. 

> A» for temperancCj. which Gato always extolled as the 
greateftW virtues, Ariftidespreferved it in its utmoft purity 
and petfedion J while Cato, by marrying fo much beneath 
himfelf, and at an unfeafonable time of life, floodjuftly im- 
peached in that refped. For it was by no means decent, 
at his great age, to bring home to his fon and daughter-in- 
law, a young wife, the daughter of his fecretary, a man 
who received wages of the public. Whether he did it, 
merely to gratify hjs appetite, or to revenge the affront 
which his fon put upon his favourite flave, both the caufe 
and the thing were di&onourable» And the xeafon which 
CL3- he 
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he gave to bis fon was i»)nical and groundlefs. ^ For if lie 
Mras defirouA of having more children like him, he ihould 
have looked out befor^ for (pme woman of family, and^BOt 
have put off the thoughts of marrying again, till his Gom- 
merce with fp m^ftiv^'a creature was diA^overed^ and when 
it was difcovered, he ough^to have chofen for hts father- 
-in-law, not the man who would moil readily accept his 
propofals, but one whofe aUianicc would h%«« done hijB 
the moil honomr. 



PHILaFOEMEN. • 

AT Mantinea there was a man of great quality and 
power nanted • Caflander, who^ being obliged,, by 
a revcrfc df fortune, to quit his own country, went and 
, iettled at Megalopolis. He was induced to Bx there, 
qhiefly by the friendihip which fubfifted between him and 
f Craufiii the father of Phih>poemen, who was in all re* 
tpt&s an extraordinary man. Whi^ his friend livedo he 
had all that he could wiih ^ and being defirous, after his 
death, to make fome return for his hofpitaKty, he edu- 
cated hk orphan fon, in the fame manner as Homer 
iays Achilles was educated by Phoenix, and formed 
him from his in&ncy to generous fentiments and royal 
virtues. 

But when he was pad the years of childhood, ( £cde« 
mus and Demophanes had the principal care of him. 
Thfey ware both MegalopoUtans 5 who, having learned 
the academic philofophy of $ A^cefilaus, applied it 
^bove all the men of their time, to adiion and aflBairs of 
ftate. They delivered their country from ^tyranny, by 
providing perfons privately to take off Aiiftodemus : they 
were aflifting to Aratus in driving out Necocles the tyrant 
of Sicyoa : and, at the requeft of the people of Cyrene, 

whofe 

* Fanfitmat call* liim Chandtr ; and fome manvfcrips of Platarch 
agree with him So it' is aUb in the tranflation of Giiarini 

t Ciiaugis in Paufaniat ; in the infcriptioo of a ftati/e of Philopoe<* 
Qicn at Tegeae 1 and in an ancient collecftion of epigrams. \ 

f (n Paofanias their names are Ecdelas and Megalophanes. 

{ Arcefilaus was founder of the middle 'aciLdemy, and, made, fpma 
slterati(])ft in the doArlnc wbtch had obtained^ 
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'whofe government was in ^reat difordet, ttiej failed 
tbitller, fettled it on the foundation of good lai/ts^ and 
thoroughly regulated the commonwealth* But among all 
their great adlions, they valued themfelTes moil on the 
educiation of Philopoemeny as having rendered him, by 
the principles of philofophy, a common benefit to Greece^ 
And indeed, as he came the lafl of fo many excellent ge- 
nerals, Greece loved him extremely, as the child of he^ 
old age, and, as his reputation increafed, enlarged his 
power. For which reafon, a certsun Roman calls him 
ibe Iqft of the Greeks y meaning that Greece had tiot pro- 
duced one great man, or one that was worthy of her, after 
him. 

ttis vifage was not very • homely, 9A (bmc imagine it to 
have been> for we fee his Hatute Aill remaining at 'Del* 
phi. As for the miftake of his lioRefs at Megara, it i» 
laid to be owing to . his eafinefs of behaviour, and the 
fimplicity of his garb. She having word brought 'that the 
general of the Achaeans was coming to her hqufe, was in' 

freat care and hurry to provide his fupper, her hufband 
appening to be out of the way. In the mean time Philo- 
pbiemen came, and, a$ his habit was ordinary, fhe took 
him for one of his own fervants, or for an harbinger, and 
defired hipi to aflid her in the buiinefs of the kitchen. He 
prefently threw off his cloak, and began to cleave fome 
wood J when the mailer of the houfe returning, and fee- 
ing him fo employed, faid, *' What is the meaning of 
** this, Philopotmen V^ He replied, in broad Doric, 
^ I am paying the fine of my deformity."^ Titus Jlaminius 
rallying him one day upon his make, faid^ .** What fine 
•* hands and legs you have ! but then you have no belly ;'*' 
and he was indeed very flender in the waifl. But this 
raillery might rather be referred to the condition of his 
fortune : for he had good foldiers, both horfe and foot, but 
very often wanted money to pay them, Thefe llorics ar^' 
fubje£ls of difputations in the fchools. 

As to his manners j we find that his purfuits of hon our 
were too much attended with roughnefs and paffion. 
Epaminondas was the pe^fon whom he propofed his pat- 
tern} and he fucceeded in imitating' his a6livity, his 
0^4 (hrcwdncfs, 

^ * Paufamai affiles us that hir vifage wat homely, but at the fatnd 
time dedarei, that in point of fize and fircDgth no man in P«lopoooc^ 
iwcxcecdcd-Wm. . 
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ihrcwdnefs, and contempt of riches; but his- cholenc,, 
contentious humour prevented his attaining to the mild- 
aefs, the gravity and candour of that great man in poli- 
tical difputes 5 fo that he feemed rather fit for war, than 
for the civil adminidration. Indeed, from a child he 
WHS fond of every, thing in the military way, and readily 
entered into the exertifes which tended. to that purpofc, 
thofe of riding, for inftance, and handling of arofis. As 
he feemed well formed for wrcftling too, his friends and 
governors advifed him to improve hirafelf ia that art y 
which gave him occafion to afk, whether that might be 
confident with his proficiency as a foldier ? they told 
him the truth \ that the habit of body and manner of life,, 
the diet and exercife of a foldier and a wrcfller were en- 
tirely different : that the wrcfller muft have much flcep 
and full meals, dated times of exercife and reft, evcry^ 
little departure from his rules being very prejudicial to him j . 
whereas, the foldier (hould be prepared for the moft irre« 
gular changes of living, and fhould chiefly endeavour to 
bring himfelf to bear the want of food and deep, with- 
out difficulty. Philopoemen hearing this, not only avoided 
and derided the exercife of wreftling himfelf j but after- 
wards, when he came to be general, to the utmoU of his- 
power exploded the whole art, by every mark, of dif- 
grace and expreffion of contiempt j fatisfied that it rendered 
perfons, who were the moft fit for war, quite ufelefs and 
unable to fight on neceffary occafions. 

When his governors and preceptors had quitted theit 
charge, he engaged in thofe private incurfions into La- 
conia which the city of Megalopolis made for the fake of 
booty 5 and in thefe he was fure to be the firft to march 
out, and the laft to return. 

His leifiire he fpent either in the chafe, which incrcafcd 
both his ftrength and adivity, or in the tillage of the 
field. For he had a handfome eftate twenty furlong 
from the city, to which he went every day after dinner, 
or after fupper ; and, at night, he threw himfelf upaiL 
an ordinary mattrefs, and flept as one of the labourers. 
Early in the morning, he rofe and went to work along 
with his vine-dreffers or plowmen ; after which he 
returned to the town, and employed his time about the 
public affairs with his friends and with the magiftratcs. 
What he gained in the wars he laid- out upon horfes or 

armSf 
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ftrmSy or in the redeeming of captives: but he endea^ 
Voured to improve his own cftate, the jufteft way in the 
3»orld, by agriculture I mean *. Nor did he- apply him- 
felf to it in a curfory manner^ but in full convidion, that 
the furefl way nol to touch what belongs to others, is to > 
take care of ones own. 

. He fpent fome time in hearing the difcourfeSy and study- 
ing the writings of phildbphers ; but feleded fuch as he - 
thought might affili his progrefs in virtue. Among the 
poetical images in Homer, he attended to thofe which 
feemed to excite sitd encourage valour ^ and a» to other ^ 
authors, he^was moft converfant in the taSlicsoi f Evani 
gelus^ and in the hiftories of Alexander y being perfuaded 
that learning ought to conduce to ad:ion; and not be con- 
ikiered as mere palUme, and an ufelefs fund for talk. In 
the fiudy of fa6iics, he negledled thofe plans and diagrams 
that are drawn upon paper, and exemplified the rules in the 
field 5 confidering with himfelf -as he travelled, and point- 
ing out to thofe about him, the difficulties of fteep or 
broken ground y and how the ranks of an army mud be 
extended or clofed, according to the dlfiference made by 
rivers, ditches, and defiles. 

He feems, indeed, to have fet rather too great a value ^ 
en military knowledge, embracing war as the-moit exten* 
five exercife of virtue, and defpifing thofe that were not 
verfed in it, as perfons entirely ufelefs. 
. He wa« now thirty years old, when { "Cleonrenes, king 
of the Lacedemonians, furprifed Megalopolis in the night, 
and having forced the guards, entered and fpized the mar- 
ket-place* Philopoemcn ran to fuccour the inhabitants, 
but was not able to drive out the enemy, though he fought 
with the moil determined and defperate valour. He pr^- 
Qj ^ vailed, , 

* Columella fay«agrinikTiBe i* nesct a-kin to philofophy. It doesi 
indeed, aiford a perfon, who is capable tf fpeculatioti. an opportunity 
of meditating. on nature; and Aich meditations enlarge the mind. 

t This author w mentioned by /Vrrian, who al^o wtote a dilc jurfc on 
ta^ics. He obfcrvcs, that the treatiiip of Evangeius, as wc.l a& thef© 
of fevcral other writers-on that lubjeiSl, were become of little ^fin in» 
h>6 time, becaufe they had omitted fevcral things, as fufficiently known 
in theii- days, which, however, then wanttd expiica^ion. rhis may. 
firt-ve as a caution to future, writers on thife ami fuch like fubjc«5ts. 
* ■(.Cleomenes made himfelf maft<;r ofMegalop lis in the fecond year'* 
of the hundred and thirtj-ninth Oiyn;prtd,wi»<h ww-thc^wohuaiccd*^ 
anU twcDty.^a before the Chrillian era, 
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vailed, bqwevex, fo fas as to gt^^ tlie^ people opportontt v 
IP deal out of the town, hy ooatnUiioiDg the combat witk 
the pi^rfuers, and drawing deomenes ttpon bImCelf, fo 
that he retired th^laft with difficulty, aod after prodigi* 
0U9 efforts ^ being wounded^ and. haviog his horfe . killed 
under him. When they had. gained MeiTene, Cleomencs 
aoade them an offer of their city, witH their lands aod 
goods. Pbilopoemen peiceiving they were glad to ac« 
cept^the propo&ly and id hade to return,. flroagXy oppofed 
It, repcefenting to them in a fet fpeeeh, that Cleomepes . 
did not want to refiore them thek city, but to be mailer 
of the citizens, in order that he might be more fecure of 
keeping the pJace : that he could not fit Dill long, to watch 
empty houfes and. walls, for the ver3j(. folitude Would force, 
bim ^way. By this argument, he turned the Megalopolit- 
tans from; their puiptofe, but, at the fame time, furniihed 
Cleoznenes with a pretence to plunder the town, and de* 
moliih the ^eateft. part. of. it,^ a^d to. march off load«dI 
with b^oty.. 

Soon after, Antigoaus- came* down td aillil the Achaeans^: 
againft CTeomenejs^ and Ending that he had po&ffed him^ 
felf of the heights of Sellafia, and blocked :up the paflages^ 
Antigonus dre^v up, his- army^ near him, with a, refolutioa . 
to force him from his pofl. PhiLopoemen>.wit)ii his .citi^ 
zens, w^s. placed among the cay airy, fupporte4 bjF the 
Illyriaft foot, a numerous; and gallant body. of men, wha 
clofed that, extremity. They had orders to wait quietly^, 
till from th^ oth^r.wiag,^ where the king fought in perfoiv 
they flaould fee a, red robe lifted up upoa the point of & 
fpear. The AchaBans> kepjt their, ground,, as they wer& 
direded: but the Ulyrian officers^, with their corps, at-« 
tempted to Jbreak m uppOvthe Lacedemoaians. Euclid&s^ 
the brotheiL of Cleomenes,^ feeing this opening made in 
the enemy's army, immediately ordered a . party of hi»^^ 
Mght-armed infantry, to wheel about and attack the reac 
of thj6 Illyriai^s, thus feparated from. the. horfe. This» 
being put in execution, and the Illyrians harafled and. 
broken, Fhilopeemen perceived that it woi^d be* no dif^^ 
cult matter to drive off' that Ifght-arroed party, and thati 
the occafioii called for it. Firft he mentioned the things, 
to theL kiiigV'OfHcecs, but they rejected the. hint;, andf 
confidered him as no better, than a madman, hi« repu« 
tatioa being not yet.refpe^lable enough to^juft^y fuch: 

a moif exoeigt;. 
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^ movement. He, therefore, with his Megalopolitans» 
falling upon that lijght-armed corps himfelf, at the firit* 
encounter put them in confuiiony and foon after touted 
them with gr^at flaughter. Defirous yet farther to en* 
courage Antigonus^s troops, and quickly to penetrate into 
the enemy's army, ,whic^ was now in fome diforder, he • 
quitted his horfe : and advancing on foot, in his horfe- 
xnan's coat of mail, and other heavy accoutrements, upon 
rough uneven ground, that was full of fpriiigs and bogSt 
he was making his way with extreme difficulty, when ne 
had both his thi^s flruck through with a javelin, fo' 
that the 'point came through' on the other fide, and the* 
Woimd was great, though not mortal. At firll he flood' 
Hill, as if he had been fhackted, not knowing what me- 
thod to take; For the thong in the middle of the javelin" 
rendered it driRcult to be drawn out \ nor would any about" 
him venture to do it.' At the fame time, the fight being . 
at the hotteftj anel likely .to be* foon over, honour and in- 
dignation pufhed him on to take his fhare'in it^,and,' 
therefore, by movhig his legs this way and that, he broke 
the flafiP,' and then ordered the pieces to be pulled out. 
Thus fet free, he ran, fword in hand,^ through the firft 
ranks, to charge the enemy _j at the fame time animating' . 
the troops, and firing them' with emulation. 

Adtigonus, ha'tring gained the viftory, to try his Ma- 
ctdoniah ' offilcers,* demanded of them, " Why they had - 
^ broiight on the cavalry, before he gave them the ^^-^ 
** nal ?" "' Byway of apology, they faid,- *• They were ' 
*^ obliged, againft their will,' to come to a6lion, becaufe 
'* a young 'man of Megalopolis, had begun the attack 
** too foon." "That young man,** replied Antigonus' 
fmiling, ^* has performed the office of an Experienced ge- 
<*'neral.'^^ ^ ^ ' 

This adion; a$ wemftyeafily imagine, lifted Philo*»; 
|M)emen into'^greattepiltatioii, fo' that Antigonus Was yttj- 
4bfifous of having hiis fervice^in the wars, and offered- 
him a confiderable command, with gr^at appointmentr^: 
but h^ deelibed it, becaufe he knew he could not bear to • 
be under the dire^ion of another. Noichoofing^ haw- 
ever, to li^idlcy and hearing, there wa» a war at Crete, 
he failed tjiither, ta exerciie and improve his military 
tsdents. When hE hadferved there a good while, along \ 
wkh^ fet of bravp men^ who were not only verfcd in all 
(^6- th« 
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\ the dratagems of war, but temperate beiides, and flrl£l 
in their manner of living, he returned with {o much re- 
nown to the Achaeans, that they immediately appointed 
him general of horfe» He found that the cavalry made . 
ufe of fmall and mean hordes, which they picked up as 
they could, when they were called to a campaign 5 that- 
many of them (hunned the wars, and fent others in their 
flead 'y * and that fhameful ignorance of fervice, with, 
its confequence, timidity, prevailed among them all* 
The former generals had connived at this, becaufe, it be* 
ing a degree of honour among the Achseans to ferve on 
horfeback, the cavalry had great power in the common- 
wealth, and confiderable influence in the diflribution of 
rewards and puni(hments. But Philopoemen would not^. 
yield to fuch coniideratioAs, or grant theon the leafl indul- 
gence. Inftead of that, he applied to the feveral towns^.. 
and to each of the young men in particular, rouiing them 
to a fenfe of honour, punifhing where neccfTity required, . 
and pra6li(ing them in exercife, reviews and mock- battles^ 
in places of the greateft refort. By J:hefe means,- in a' little 
time, he brought them to furprifing ftrength and fpirit y 
and, what i& of mofl confequence in difcipline, rendered^' 
them-fo light and quick, that all their evolutions and-, 
movements, whether performed feparately or together^ 
were executed with fo much readinefs and addrefis, that 
theit motion was like that of -one body, actuated by an*- 
internal voiuntary principle. In the great f battle which 
they fought with the iEtolians and Eleans, near the river 
LariiTus, Demophantus, , general of the £lean horfe, ad- 
vanced before the lines, at full fpeed, againA Philopoe-* 
men. Philopoempn, preventing his blow^ with a , pufli 
©f hisJ*pear br©ught him dead to the ground. The enemy 
feeing Demophantus falL immediately fled. And now 
. Philopoemen was univerfally celebrated, as not inferior to> 
tht young in perfonal valour, nor to the old in prudence, 

and*: 

* hmiv h xtrtt^iOf fiuru. ar9Xfjt.iBii vttvrm wmv — ^The Latin tranflatioDs 
tjffet etiam Jingularis omnium cum ignavia inertia^ being a little obfcurc ia ' 
this pdiTage, though the Greek i» very clear, the former Englifii tranf- 
lator entirely omitted it.' Tlie paflage,. however, is of importance, and- 
well defer ves the confideration of. every military man. 

f, This battle was foaght the feorth year of the hundred and fort|w 
fecood Olympiad, -when Philopoemen wa» in ]U9 forty-fo\^th i^^» 
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and as «quallx well qualified both to fight and to com* 
xnand. 

AratQS was, indeed, the firfl who raifed the common- 
wealth of the Achse^ans to dignity and powen For^ . 
whereas before they were in a low condition, difperfed la 
unconnedled cities, he united them in Qne body, and gave 
them a moderate^ civil government worthy of Greece* 
And as it happens in running waters,- that when a few 
fmall bodies Jtop, others (lick to them, and one part 
flrengthening another, the whole becomes one firm and 
iblid mafs, fo it was with Greece. At a time^when (he was 
weak and eafily broken, difperfed as ilie was in a variety 
of cities, which flood each upon its own bottom, the Acha* 
ans firft united themfelves, and then drawing fome of the 
neighbouring cities to them by afiifting them to expel 
their tyrants, while others voluntarily joined them for thci 
fake of that unanimity which they beheld in fo well-cqn- 
ilituted a government j they conceived the grdat dciign of 
forming Peloponnefus into one community. It is true, 
.that while Aratus lived, they attended the motions of the. 
Macedonians, and made theircourt firft to Ptolemy, and 
afterwards to Antigonus and Philip, who- all had a great 
fhare in the affairs of Grec^ce. But when Philopoemen > 
had taken upon him the adminiftration, the Achaans find- 
ing themfelves refpedtable enough to oppofe theii^ flrongefl 
adverfaries, ceafed to-call in foreign protedors* As for 
Aratus, not being fo fit. for confli£ls in the field, he ma*- 
naged moll of his afEairs by addrefs, by>moderation, and-^ 
by the fri^dihips he had formed with foreign princes, as 
-we have related in his life. But Philopoemen^ being a 
great warrior, vigorous and bold, and fuccelsful withal in-^ 
the firil battles that, he foughtv raifed the ambition of the" 
Achaeans together with their power j for under him they 
^ were ufed to conquer* 

In the firft place, he correftcd the errors of the Achara.na.- 
in drawing up their forces, and in the make of their arms. 
For hitherto they had made ufe of bucklers which were 
eafy to manage on account of their fmallnefs, biit too nar- 
row to cover the body, and lances that werie much (hort-^ 
er than the Macedonian pikes j for which reafon theji 
anfwered the end in fighting at a di fiance, but were of; 
little ufe in clofe battle. As for the order of battle, they 

had: 
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hmd not been accaftomed to draw up in a * fpiral {oxtCii' 
but in the fc^uare battalion, wbich having neither a front' 
of pikes, nor {hieldff, fit to lock together, like that of the 
Macedonians, was eafily penetrated and broken. Philo- 
|K>emen altered both; petfuading thein,inftead of the buck- 
ler and lance, to take the ihield and pike; to arxh their 
heads, bodies, thighs and legs, and, inflead of a light' 
and defultory manner of fighting, to* adopt a clofe and~ 
firm one. After he had brought the youth to wear com- 
plete armour, and on that account to confider themfelves 
ss invincible, his next (lep was to reform them with refpedl 
to luxury and love of expence* He could not» indeed, 
entirely cure them of the diilemper with which they had' 
long been infefted, the vanity of appearance, ' for they" 
had vied with each other in fine clothes, in purple carpets, ^ 
and in the rich fervice of their tables. £ut he began 
with diverting their love of fhow, from fiiperfiuous things 
to thpfe that were ufeful and honourable, and foon pre- 
vailed with them to retrench their daily expence upon 
tlieir perfonSj and to give into a magnificence in their ~ 
arms and the whole equipage of war. The (hops, there* 
fore, were fe en ftrewed with plate broken in pieces, Mobile * 
breaft*pl'atcs were gilt with the ^old, and (hields and^ 
brides ftudded with the filver. On the parade, the young . 
men were managing horfes, or exercifing their arms» 
The wK)mcn were feen adorning helmets and creftis' "with ' 
"varioos colours^ or emt>roidering military vefts both for 
the cavalry and infantry. The very fight of- thefe things 
inflaming their- courage, and calling forth their vigour, • 
made them venturous, and ready to face *any' danger. For. 
much expence in other things that attra6t our eyes tempts - 
to luxury, and too often produces effeminacy ^'th'eiea&iag' 
of the fenfcs relaxing the vigoxxt of the mind ; ^but in this ", 
influence it Arengthens and improves it» Thus Hbiner^ 

reprefents. 

* Ths Macedonian phalanx occafionally aleered their £ai^ fromliw <■ 
l^uare to iheJjiJralor orbicuhur, and fomctimes to that of dit/Kwwr 
wedge. . " ' - 

T«i^if sif'tf-irfi^ might alfo be tranflated todratoufi imfiUfotiu, th«/ 
VFord trmt^m, derived from rttttat^ {igmfying a iand orfk^* BflC then ' 
in the original it v^ould rather ha^M: been raru|«r than? <ir«if«f ? be- 
fides, the context feems to determine it to the former fisiatficativn. It « 
vas neceff^ry for the phalanx to' throw themfelves into Viktfpirmkw oi* 
bicuHir form, whenever th^y were /urroundcdj if^-^rdcrthai th^|^ht< 
fiice and fight the enemy on every fidey 
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reprefents Acliilles, at the fight of his new armour, e^vly 
ing with joy % aod burmD|r i^ith impatience tb ufe it* ^ 
When Philopo^men had peduaded the youth thus to annu 
and to adorn themfelves^ he muilercd and trained thenb^ 
continually, and they entered with pride and pieafure into, 
his exercifev For they were greatly delighted with the* 
hew form of the battalion, which was fa cemented that^ 
it feemed impoflible to break it. And their arms became 
eafy and light in the wearing, becaufe they were charmed 
with their richnefs and beauty, and they longed for nothing^^ 
more than to uie them againil the enemy, and to try thenx. 
in a real' encounter. 

At that time the Achaeans were at war with MachanidaS' 
the tyrant of Lacedemon,. who with a powerful army was* 
watching his opportunity to. fubdue all Pelopennefus. As - 
&on as news was brought that he was fallen upon the" 
Mahtineans, Philopoemen took the field, and marched* 
againft bim,^ They, drewup^ their airmies near Mantinea, 1 
each having a good number of mercenaries in pay, befidc 
the whole force of. their^ refpeftive cities.. The engage-' 
ment bei)^g. begun, Machanidas with his foreign troops- 
attacked and put ta flight the ipearmen>. and tl^- Taxen- 
tihes, who were placed. in. the Achaean front ) but aftejv' 
wardsj inHeadof falling upon that part of the army who" ' 
ilbod their aground, and. breajking them', he went' upon' 
the f piurfuit of the fugitives ^ andwhen he (bould have^ 
endeauvoured to rout the maiabody of the Achseans, leff^ 
his own,. uncovered. Pli^lopoemen, after fo indifferent a- 
beginning,, mad& light of the misfortune, and reprefented* 
k as no gjreat matter, though, the day feemed ta be loft." 
JBut when he faw what an error the enemy committed, in" 
quitting their foot, and going upon the purinitv by which 
they left him a good openin|(^ he did not try to flop them: 
b theic c^eer ai^er. thesfpgi^tivcs, butHfu&red> them to' 

paf»> 

*^' She drops the radiant hurthcB OB tht gpouodl 
Clang thfrftroDg arms, aod<ring the ^oret around.; 
Back {brink the myrmidons 'with-drf ad furpriif,.. 
And from the broad effulg'ence turn their. «yet. . 
l^mov'd, the- hero^ kindles at the ihov^, 
And fecb with ragedlviBc hi» bofom glow ; 
Erom his fierce eye'balls Jiving. flames ezpi^«, 
And flafli inceflant like a ftrcam of fire. FOrx» II. lOtK 

t- 3ce Ff^Iybius, book ^tL 
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pafe by. When tbe purfuers. were get, at a^great diftane^y' 
bte rulhed upon the Laeedemonian infantry^ now left un« 
fupported. by their right wing.. Stretching, therefore, to 
the lefty he took them in iianlc, deftitute as they were of 
a general, and far from expe^ing to come to blows ^ for 
they thought Machanidas abfolutely fare of victory, whea- 
they iaw him upon the purfuit,. 

After be had routed this infentry with great (laughter 
(for it is faid that four thoufand Lacedemonians were left- 
dead upon the fpot), he marched againft Machanidas, . 
who was now returning, with his mercenaries from the 
purfuit. There was a broad and deep ditch between 
them, where both ftrove awhile, the one to get over and- 
fly, the other to hinder him. Their appeafance was not 
like that of a combat , between two- generals, but be- 
tween two wild beafts, (or rather between a hunter and 
a wild beaft) whom neceffity reduces to fight. Philopoe- 
men was the great hunter. The- tyrstnt's horfe being, 
flrong and fpirited^ and violently fpurred on both fides, 
ventured to leap into the ditch ; and was'raifing his fore- 
feet in order to gain the oppofite bank, when Simmias and 
Polyaenus, who always fought by the fide of Philopoe- 
ijien, both rode up and levelled their fpears againft Ma- 
chanidas. ^ But Philopoemen prevented them 5 and per- 
ceiving that the horfe, with his headhigh reared, covered 
the tyrant's bx>dy-^ he turned his own a little, and pufhing 
his fpear at him with al^l: his. force, tumbled him into the 
ditch. The Achaeans, in admiration of -this exploit, and 
of his condu^ in the whole action, - fet up his fl&tue in 
brafs at Delphi, ia the attitude- in which he killed the 
tjrrant. 

It is reported,-that at the^Nemean games<^ a little after 
be had gainpd the battle of Mantinea, Philopoemen then 
chofen general the fecond time, and at leifure* on account^ 
of that great feftival, fir ft caufed his phalanx, in the befl 
order and attire, to pafs in review before the Greeks, and 
to make all the ^movements which! theart of war teaches, 
with the utmoft vigour and ^agility* After this, he en- 
tered the theatre, . while the muficians were contending 
for the prize. He was- attended by the youth iw their 
military cloaks and fcarlet vefts. Thefe young men were 
all well made, of the fame age and ilature, and t!iough 
• - - • they. 
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tlicy fhowed great rcfpeft for their general, yet they 
ieemed not a little c^^ted themfelves with the many glo- 
rious battles they had fought. In the moment that they 
entered, Pylades the mufician happened to be finging to 
his lyre the Per/a of * Timotheus, and was pronouncing 
this verfe, with which it begins, 

The palm of liberty for Greece I won, 

Trhen the people, ftruck with the gratideur of the poetry,, 
fnng by a voice equally, excellent, from every part of the - 
theatre turned their eyes upon Philopoemen, and welcom* 
eid him with the loudeft plaudits^. They caught in idea 
the ancient dignity of Greece^: and in their prefent confi« 
dence afpired tathe lofty fpirit of former times. 

As young horfes require their accuilomed riders, and 
are wild and unruly when mounted by Grangers, fo it was 
with the Achseans. When their forces were, under any 
pther commander, on every great emergency they grew 
difcont^ited, and, looked iibout for Philopoemen \ and if 
he did but make his appearance, they were foon fatisfied^ 
again, and 'fitted for action by the confidence which they 
placed in him y well knowing that he was the only gene* 
xal whom^ their enemies^ durfl not look in the face, and that 
they were ready to tremble at his very name. 

Philip, king of Macedon, thinking he could eafily 
bring the Achaeans under him again, if Philopoemen was 
out of the way, privately fent fame peifbns to Argos to 
afiaffinate him.. B-ut this treachery was timely difcover-. 
ed, and brought upon Philip the hatred and contempt of. 
sdl the Greeks. I'he Boeotians were bcfieging Megara, , 
and hoped to be foon mailers of the place, when are* 
port, though not a true one, being fpread among them, 
that Philopoemen was approaching to the relief of the 
befieged, they left their fcaling-ladders already planted 
againfl the walls, and took to flight. Nabis, who was 
tyrs^nt of Lacedem^p after Machanidas, had taken Mef- 
fcne by furprife. And Philopoemen, who was out of 
command, endeavoured to perfuade Lyfippus, then ge- 
neral of the Achseans, to fuccour the Meflfeneans : but 

not 

* Timothent was a Dithyrambic poet, who flouriflied about the - 
nioetf-fifth Olympiad, tbree> hundred and ninety-eight y<;ars be£or&-- 
tke Cbrifiian era* 
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not prevaiHng with hiro, becaufe he (aid the enemy was 
within, and the plaqe irrecoverably loft, he went himfelf ^ 
taking with him his own citizens, who waited' neither for 
form of law nor commiflion, but followed him upon this 
natural principle, that he who exceh fhould always com- 
mand. When he was got pretty near, Nabis was informed 
of it ; and not daring to wait, though his army lay quar* 
tered'in the town, fiole out at another gate with his troops, 
and marched off precipitately, thinking himfelf happy if 
he could efcape. He did indeed efcape, but MefTeue was 
tefcued. 

Thus far every thing is great in the character of Phi- 
lopoemen* But as for his going a fecond time into Crete, ^ 
at the requeii of the Gortynians, who were engaged in 
war, and ws^nted him^ for general,* it has been blamed,' 
cither as an a6^ of cowardice, in deferting his own coun- 
try when (he wa$ dill relied by Nabis, or as an nnfeafonable 
ambition to ihow himfelf to ilrangers. And it is true, 
the Megalopolitans were then fo hard preiTed, that they 
were obliged to (hut themfelves up within their walls, and 
to fow com in their very ftreets } the enemy having laid 
wade their lands, and encamped almofl at their gates. 
Philopoemen, therefore, by entering into the fervice of 
the Cretans at fuch a time, and taking a command beyond 
fea, furnifhed his enemies with a pretence io accufe him 
of bafely flying from the war at home. 

Yet it is faid, that as the Achseans had chofen other 
generals, Philopoemen, being unemployed, bellowed his 
leifufe upon the Gortynians, and took ar command among 
them at their requefl. For he had an extreme averfion to 
idlenefs, and was defirous, above all things, to keep his 
talents, as a foldier and a general, in conftant pra6bice. 
This was clear from what he faid of Ptolemy, Some were 
commending that- prince for daily ftudying the art of war, 
and improving his ftrength by martial exercife : " Who," 
faid he, *^ can praife a prmce of his age, that is always pre- 
♦* p'aring, and never performs ?'* 

The Megalopolitans^ highly incenfed at his abfence, 
and looking upon it as a defertion, were inclined to paft 
an outlawry againfl him. But the Achseans prevented 
them by fending their general * Ariflsenetus to Megalo- 
polis^ 

^ Polybiai and Livy call him Arifiawaf.. 
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ffoHs, vpIio^ though he differed with Philopoemen about 
matters of goverument, would not fu£fer him to be de« 
clared an outlaw. Philopoemen, finding himfelf negle^ed 
by his citizen3, drew off from them feveral of the neigh- 
bouring boroughs, and in(lru6led them to allege that they 
were not comprifed in their taxations, nor originaflj of 
their dependencies. By afTifling them to maintain this 
pretext, he le&ned the authority of Megalopolis in the 
general affembly of the Achaeans. But thefe things hap* 
pened fome time after. 

Whilil he commanded the Gortynians in Crete, he did 
not, like a Peloponnefian or Arcadian, make war in an 
open generous manner ^ but adopting the Cretan cuftoms, 
and ufing their artifices and fleights, their ilratagems and 
ambufhes againil themfelves, he fooh fhowed that their 
devices were like the (hort-fighted fchemes of children^ 
when compared with ,the long reach of an experienced 
general.; 

Having greatly diflingui(hed himfelf by thefe means, 
and performed many exploits in that country, he returned 
to Peloponneius with honour. Here he found Philip beaten 
by T. Q^Flaminius, and Nabis engaged in war both with 
the Romans and Achseans. He was immediately chofen 
general of the Achasans ^ but venturing to a€k at fea, he 
fell under the fame misfortune with Epaminondas, he faw 
the great ideas that had been formed of his courage and 
condu£^ vanifh in confequence of his ill fuccefs in a naval 
engagement. Some fay indeed that Epamindndas was 
unwilling that his ' countrymen (hould have any fhare 
of the advantages of the fea, left of good foldiers (as * 
Plato expreffes it) they (hould become licentious and dif* 
folute Tailors > find therefore chofe to return from Afia 
and the iiles without effeding any thing. But Philopoe- 
men being perfuaded that his Ikill in the land fervice 
would infure his fuccefs at fea, found to his coft how 
mudi experience contributes to vi£tory, and how much 
pra£lice adds in all things to our powers. For he ^as 
not only woriled in the fea-fight for want of fkill ^ but 
having fitted up an old ihip which had been a famous 

veffel 

* This obfervatiofl o^cnri oi Plato's fourth book de Uj^Uui and 
from this paffage of Plutarch' it appears, that there, inftead of wfuftrnv^ 
yrt (hould read fwtftvt. The ancient Qreek t» is not properly cxptcf*. 
fid* indeed, ther« ar< now no types for it. 
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vefTel forty years before, and manned it with His townC 
men, it proved fo leaky that they were in danger of being 
iofl. Finding that, after this, the enemy defpifeJ him as 
a man who difclaimed all pretendons at fea» and that they 
had infolently laid fiege to Gy thiufia, he fet fail again ', 
and as they, did not expc6t him, but were difperfed with- 
* put any precaution by reafon of their late vidory, he land- 
ed in the night, burnt their camp, and killed a great num- 
ber of thena. 

A few days after, as he was marching through adifii- 
eult pafs, Nabis came fuddenly upon him. The Achaean^ 
were in great terror, thinking it impofTible to efcape out 
of fo dangerous a paiTage, which the enemy hiad already 
feized. £ut Philopoemen, making a little halt, and fee- 
ing at once the nature of the ground, fhowed, that ikill 
in drawing up an army is the capital point in the art of 
war. For altering a little the difpoEtion of his forces, 
and adapting it to the prefent occafion, without any bufll^ 
he eafily difcngaged- thein from the difficulty y and then 
falling upon the enemy,, put them entirely to the rout. 
When he faw that they fied not to the town, but difperfed 
ihemfelves about the country^ as the- gixxund ^as woody. 
9knd uneven, ^nd on accoujot of the brooks and dftches 
impra(^UcabIe for the horfe, he did not go uppn the pur« 
luit, but encamped before the evening. Concluding, how- 
ever, that the fugitives would* return as ibon as it grew 
dark, and draw up in a Upaggling manner to the city, h« 
placed in ambufh by the brooks and hills that furroittided 
it, many parties of the Ackieans with their {words in their 
hands* By this means the greateft part of the troops of 
Nabis were cut off : For, not returning in a body, but as 
the chance of flight had difperfed then^, they fell into their 
enemies hands, and were caught like fo many birdsj ere 
they could enter the town. 

Philopoemen being received on this account with great 
honour and applaufe in all the theatres of Greece, it gave 
fome umbrage to Flaminius, a man naturally ambitious. 
For, as a Roman conful, he thought himfelf entitled to 
much greater marks of diflio£lion among the Achseans 
than a man of Arcadia ^ and that, as a public benefador, 
he was infinitely above him y having by one proclamation 
fet free «11 that part of Greece which had been enflaved 
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by PKilip and- the * Macedonians. After this, Flamimad 
•made peace with Nabis^ and Nabis was afiaifinated by 
the ^tolians. Hereupon, Sparta being in great confu- 
fioo, Philopoeinen, feizing the opportunity, came upon 
'it with his army, and partly by force, partly by perfua^i 
iion« brought that city to join in the Achaean league* 
The gaining over a city of luch dignity, and power made 
him perfedlly adored among the Achaeans, And, indeed^ 
/Sparta was an acquifition of vaft importance to Achaja^ 
of which ftic was now become a member. It was alfo a 
grateful fervice to the principal Lacedemonians, who hop- 
.4td now to have him for the guardian of their lib w^. -For 
which reafon, having, fold the houfe and goods of Nabis, 
by a public decree they gave the money, which amount- 
ed to an hundred and twenty talents, to Philopoemeni 
a^d ^determined to fend it by perfons deputed from their 

On this occalion it appeared how ckar his. integrity 
was ; that he not only feemed, but was a virtuous man* 
£or not one of the Spartans chofe to fpeak to a perfon 
of Jiis charadler about a prefent ^ but, afraid of the ofBce^ 
they all excufed the'mfelves, and put it upon Timolaus, to 
whom he was bound by the rights of hdfpitality. Timo- 
laus went to Megalopolis, and was entertained at Philo* 
^oemenTs houfe •, but when he obferved the grj^vity of his 
difcourfe, the fimplicity of his diet, and the integrity of 
his manners quite impregnable to the attapks and deceits 
of money, he faid not a word about the prefent, but 
having afligiied another caufe for his coming, returnejd 
home. He was fent a fecpnd time, but could not men- 
tion the money. In a third vifit he brought it out with 
.much difficulty, and declared the benevolence of Sparta 
to him. Philopoemen heard with pleafure what he had 
to fay, but immediately went himfelf to =the people of 
Lacedemon, and advifed them not to try to tempt good 
men with money, who were already their friends, and 
of whofe virtues they might freely ava^l thcmfelves ; but 
•to buy and corrupt ill men who oppofed their meafurc* 
in council, that, thus filenced, they might give them the 
le^ trouble ^ it being much better to ilop the mouths of 

their 

'* rZ>acicr reads LacedtmwUnt^ hut does^^sot meotioft bis authorify. 
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their enehiies, than of their friends. Such was Pfaild- 
poemen^s contempt of money. 

Some time after, Diophanes, being general of the 
AchseanSy and hearing that the Lacedemonians had 
thoughts of withdrawing^from the league, determined to 
chadife them. Meanwhile they prepared for war, and ' 
raifed great commotions in Pelopdnnefiis. Philopoemea 
tried to appeafe Diophanes and keep him quiet ; repre* 
fenting to him, " That while * Antiochus and the Ro* 
*' mans were contending in the heart of Greece with two 
^' fuch powerful armies, an Achaean general (hould torn 
*^ his attention to them ^ and, inflead of lighting up » 
'' war at home, ihould overlook and pa(s by fome real 
'' injuries/^ When he found that Diophanes did hot 
hearken to him, but marched along with Flaminius into 
Lacpnia, and that they took their route towards SpArta, 
he did a thing which cannot be vindicated by law and 
ilrid juftice, but which difcovers a great and ndble dar- 
ing. H« got into the townTiimfelf, and, though but » 
private man, (hut the gates againfl an Achaean general 
and a Roman conful ^ healed the divifions among the La- 
cedemonians, and brought them back to the league. 

Yet, afterwards, when he was general himfelf, upoai 
fome new fubje6k of cotaplaint againfl that people, he re- 
iftored their exiles, and put eighty citizens to death, as 
Polybius tells us, or^ according t-o Aiiilocrates, three 
hundred and fifty. He demolidied their walls, took from 
them great part of their territory, and added it to that of 
Megalopolis. All who had been made free of Sparta by 
the tyrants, he disfranchifed, and carried into Achaia; 
except three thoufand who refufed to quit the place, and 
thofe he fold for (laves. By way of infult, as it were, 
upon Sparta, with the money ariiing thence he built a 
portico in Megalopolis. Purfuing his vengeance againft 
that unhappy people who had already fuffered more than 
tkey deferved, he added one cruel and moft unjuO: thing 
to ,611 up the meafure of it : he dedroy ed their conftitu- 
tion. He abolifhed the difcipline of Lycurgus, compelled 
them to give their children and youth an Achaean educa- 
tion, inflead of that of their own country ; being per- 

fuaded 

* This fiune year, Caios Livhis with the Rt>maD fieet defeated that 
•f AfitioihiM near Ephdfus. 
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funded that their fpirit could never be humbled, while 
they adhered.to the inllitutions of their great lawgiver. 
Thus brought by the weight of their calamities, to have 
the finews of their city cut by Philopoemen, they grew 
tame and fubmiffive. - Some time after, indeed, upon ap- 
plication to the Romans, they ihook off the Achaean cuC- 
toms, and re-eilablilhed their ancient ones, as far as it 
could be done, after To much mifery and corruption. 

When the Romans were carrying on the war with An- 
tiochus in Greece, Philopoem^h was in a private flation. 
And when he faw Antiochus fit fiill at Chalcia, and fjpend 
his time in youthful love and a marriage .unfuitable to his 
years, while the Syrians roamed from town to town with* 
out difcipline and without officers, and minded nothing 
but their pleafures, he repined extremely that he was not 
then general of the Achseans, and fcrupled not to declare, 
that he envied the Romans their viftory : *' Foi had I 
** been in command,^' faid he, ** I would have cut them all 
•* in pieces in the taverns." After Antiochus was over-, 
come, the Romans preffed ilill harder upon Greece^ and 
hemmed in the Achseans with their power : the orators 
too inclined to their interefl. Under the aufpices of hea* 
ven, their flrength prevailed over all ^ and the point was 
at hand, where fortune, who had long veeied, was to 
fland flill. In thefe circumftance^, .Philopoemen, like • 
good pilot, ftruggled with the waves. Sometimes he was 
forced to give way a little, and yield to the times, but oa 
moft occafions maintaining the conflid, he endeavoured 
to draw all that were confiderable either for their elo« 
quence or riches, to the fide of liberty. Ariftaenetus the 
Megalopolitan, who had great interefl among the Achse- 
ans, but always courted the Romans, declared it in coun* 
cil as his opinion, " That they ought not to be oppofed 
*' or difobliged in any thing." Philopoemen heard him 
with filent indignation^ , and at lad, when he could re« 
frain no longer, faid to him, ** And why in fuch hafte, 
*• wretched man, to fee an end of Greece ?" * Manius, 
the Roman conful, after the defeat of Antiochus, moved 
the Achseans to permit the Lacedemonian exiles to return, 
and Titus feconded him in his application) but Philo* 
poemen oppofed k, not out of any ill-will to the exiles, 

hut 

* Manlut Aciliiu Glahrtt, 

3 ^» 
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.hut becaufe he was willing they (houIH be indebted for 
that benefit to himfelf and the Achaeans, and not to the 
favour of Titus and the Romans. For the next year, 
when he was general himfelf, he reftored them. Thus 
Ms gallant fpirit lecl him to contend with the prevailing 
powers. 
. He was ele6led general of the Achesans, the eighth • 
time, when feventy years of age ; and now he hoped not 
only to pafs the year of his magiftracy without war» but 
the remainder of his life in quiet. Fior as the force of 
didempers abates with the flrength of 'the body, fo in 
the dates of Greece the fpirit of contention fail$;;d with 
their power. Some avenging deity, however, threw him 
down at laft, like one who with matchlefs fpeed, runs 
Over the race and ilumbles at the goah It feems, that 
being in company where a certain. general was mentioned 
ks an extraordinary nqian, Philopoeraen (aid, ** There 
** was no great account to be made of a man who fufFered 
" himfelf to be taken alive." A few days after this, 
Dinocrates the Meffenian, who was particularly on ill 
terms with Philopoemen, and, indeed, not upon good 
ones with any one, by reafon of his profligate and wicke4 
life, found means to^ draw Meffene oflF from the league j 
and it was alfo faid that he was going to feize a little place 
calleli *? Colonis. Philopoemen was then at Argos, fick 
of a fever ; but upon this news he puflied to Megalopolis, 
.and reached it In one day, though it was. at the diftance 
of four hundred furlongs. From thence he prefently 
3rew out a body of horfe, confiding of the nobility, but 
all. young men, who, from affedlion to his perfon and am- 
; bition for glory, followed him as volunteers. With thefe 
he marched towards Meffene, and meeting Dinocrates on 
•}• Evander's hill, he attacked and put him to flight. But 
five hundred men, who guarded the flat country, fud- 
denly coming up, the others, who were routed, feeing 
them, rallied again about the hills. Hereupon, Philor 
f oemen, afraid of being furrounded, and defirous of fav* 

ing^ 

• There 18 no fuch place known a^ Coloms, Livy (lib. 39 ) calls it 
Corone; and Plutarch probably wrote Corona^ orCoro/iis. Strabo men- 
tions the latter as a place in the neighbourhood of MelTene. 

f Evaitders hill in likewife unknown. Polybius, and after htm Pan- 
faniai, mentions a hill called Evan (which name it probably had frotn 
the xri69 of the Bacchanals) not far from MeCene. 
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ing his young cavalry, retreated upon rough and difficult 
ground, while he was in the rear, often turning upon the 
enemy,, and endeavouring to draw them entirely upon 
himfelf. Yet none of them dared to encounter him ; 
they only (houted and rode about him at a diflance. As 
he often faced about, and left his main body, on account 
of his young men, each of whom he was felicitous to put 
out of danger, at lafl he found himfelf alone amidft a 

- number of the enemy. Even then they durfl not attack 
him hand to hand, but, hurling their darts at a diftance, 
they drove him upon fteep and craggy places, where he 
could fcarce make his horfe go, though he fpurred him 
continually. He was ftill adlive through exercife, and 
for that pe^on his age was no hindrance to his efcape j 
but being weakened by ficknefs, and extremely fatigued 
with his journey, hh horfe threw him, now heavy and en- 
cumbered, upon the ftones. His head was wounded with 
the fall, and he lay a long time fpeechlefs, fo that the ene- 
my, thinking him dead, began to turn him, in order to 
ftnp him of his arms. But finding that he raifed his head 
and opened his eyes, they gathered thick about him, bound 
his hands behind his back, . and led him off with fiich un- 
worthy treatment and grofs abufe,* as Philopoemen could 
never have fuppofed he (hould come to fuifer even from 
Dinocrates. 

The Meffenians, elated at the news, flocked ta the 
gates. But when they faw Philopoemen dragged along la 
a manner fo unworthy of the glory of his atchievements 
and trophies, moft of them were touched with pity and 

* compaflion for his misfortune. They fhed tears, and 
contemned all human grcatnefs as a falthlefs fupport, as 
vanity and nothing. Their tears by little and little 
turned to kind words, and they began to fay,, they ought 
to remember his former benefits, and the liberty he had 
procured them by expelling the tyrant Nabis. A few 
there were indeed, who, to gratify Dinocrates, talked of 
putting Philopoemen to torture and to death, as a dan- 
gerous and implacable enemy, and the more to be dreaded^ 
by Dinocrates, if he efcaped after beihg made prifoner, 
and treated with fuch indlgmty. At laft they put him in . 
a dungeon called the * Trea/ury; vthich had neither air nor 
light from without, and which having no doors, was clofed 
Vol. H. R with 

• The public treafure was kept there; and it was-fliut up with an 
inmenre done, moved to it by an ci^ginv*. i-iv. lib. zsxix. 
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with a great flone. In tkis dungeon they ftiut him -uj 
with the (lone, and placed a guard around it. 

Meanwhile, the Achaean cavalry "recollefting them- 
felves after their flight, found that Philopoemen was not 
. with them, and probably had lolt his life. They made" a 
ftand, and called him with loud cries, blaming each other 
for making a bafe and fliameful efcape, by abandoning 
their general, who had been prodigal of his own life in 
ofder to fave theirs. -By much fearch and inquiry about 
the country, they -got intelligence that he was taken pri- 
foner, and carried the hc^vy news to the flates of Achaia : 
who confidering it as the greateft of loffes, refolvedi to fend 
an embaiTy to demand him of the Meffenians^ and in tlifc> 
mean time prepared for war. 

While the Achaeans were taking thefe refolutions, 
Dinocrates, who moft of all dreadied time, as the thing 
TOoll likely to fave Philopoemen, determined to be be- 
forehand with the league. Therefore, when night was 
come, and the multitude retired, he opened the dungeon, 
and fent in one of his fervants with a dofe of poifbn, and 
orders not to leave him till he had taken it. Philopoe- 
men was laid down in his cloak, but not afleep : Vexa- 
tion and refentment kept him awake. When iie faw the 
light, and the man ftanding by him with the cup of poi- 
fon, he raifed himfelf up as well as his weaknefs would 
permit ; and receiving the cup, afked him, •* Whether 
** he had heard any thing of his cavalry, ,and particu- 
" larly of Ly<:ortas ?" The executioner anfwering that 
they almoft all efcaped, he nodded his head in lign of 
fatisfa£lionj and looking kindly upon him, fald, *' Thou 
*' bringeft good tidings, and we are not in all refpefls 
" unhappy," Without uttering another word, or breath- 
^ ing the leaft figh, he drank off the poifon, and laid down 
again. He was already brought fo low that he could not 
make much ftruggle with the fatal dofe, and it difpatched 
him prefently. 

The news of his death filled all Achaia with grief and 
lamentation. All the youth immediately repaired with 
the deputies of the feveral cities to Megalopolis, where 
they refolved without lofs of time to take their revenge. 
For this purpofe, having chofen * Lycprtas for their gc- 

^ neral, 

•Thiswa? in the fecond year of the hnndlrcd and forty-ninth Olym- 
piad. Lycortas was father to,Po!ybins the hiftorian, who was in ;hc 
'a^ion, and might be then about twenty years of age. 
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nneral, tliey entered Meflenia, and ravaged the country^ 
till the Mefienians with one confent opened their g.iiei 
and received them. Dinocrates prevented their VevtMire 
by killing himfelf : and thofe who voted for having Hbi- 
lopoemen put to death, followed his example *. But 
fuch as were for having him put to the torture-., were 
taken by Lycortas, and referved for more painful pLiuih- 
ments. 

When they had burnt his remains, they put the afhes 
in an urn, .and returned, not in a diforderly ajud promifcu- 
ous manner, but uniting a kind of triumphal march with* 
the funeral folemnity. Firft came the foot with browns of 
viftory on their heads, and tears in their eyes j >and attend- 
ed by their captive enemies in fetters- Polybius, the ge- 
neral's Ton, with the principal Achajans. about him, earned 
the urn, which was fo adorned with ribbons and garlands 
that it was liardly vifible, The march, was clofcd by the 
cavalry completely armed and fuperbly mounted j they 
neither expreffed in their looks the melancholy of fuch a 
mourning, nor the jay of a viftory. The people of the 
towns and villages on the way, flocked out, as if it had 
been to meet him returning from a glorious campaign, 
touched the urn with great refpe6l:, and condudled it to 
Megalopolis. The old men, the women artd children, who 
joined the proceffion, raifed fuch a bitter lamentation, that 
it fpread through the army, and was re-echoed by the city, 
which} befides her grief for Philopoemen, bemoaned her 
own calamity, as in him flie thought (he loft the chief rank 
and influence among the Achaeans. 

His interment was ful table to his ^ignity,^ and the 
Meflenian pnfoners were ftoncd to death at his tomb. 
Many ftatues were fet up f ,' and many honours decreed 
him by the Grecian cities. But wJien Greece was in- 
volved in the dreadful misfortunes of Corinth, a certain 
Roman J attempted to get them all pulled down, accufing 
R 2 him 

He intended to have them beaten with rods before they wcic put to 
death. 

f Paufania^y in his Arcadic, gives us the infcriptioo the Tegcaris 
put upon one of thofe Qatues. 

t l his happtned thirty-feven years after his death, that is, the f<i- 
cond year of the hundred and forty-eighth Olympiad) one hundred 
and forty-five years before the Chriilian era. 
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him in form, as if he had been alive, of implacable en- 
mity to the Romans. When he had finifhed the impeach- 
ment, and Polybius had anfwered his calumnies, neither 
Mummitis nor his lieutenants would fuffer the monuments 
of fo illudrious a man to be defaced, though he had op- 
pofed both Flarainius and Glabrio-not a little. For they 
made a proper diflinftion between virtue and intereft, be- 
tween honour and advantage ', well concluding, that re- 
wards and grateful acknowledgments are always due from 
perfons obliged to their benefadlors, and honour and refpeft 
from men of merit to each other. So much concerning 
Pbilopoemen, 



TITUS QUINCTIUS FLAMINIUS. 

'T' H E perfon whom we put in parallel with . Pbilo- 
poemen, is Titus Quinftius * Flaminius. Thofe 
who are defirous of being acquainted with his counte- 
nance and figure, need but look upon the flatue in brafs, 
which isere&ed at Rome, with a Greek infcription upon 
it, oppofite the Circus Maximus, near the great ftatue of 
Apollo which was brought from Carthage. As to his 
difpofition, he was quick both to refent an injury, and to 
do a fervice. But his refcntment was not in all refpefts 
like his.iiffeftion', for he puniihed lightly, and foon forgot 
the offence ; but his attachments and fervices were lafting 
^nd complete. For the* perfons whom he had obliged he 
ever retained a kind regard^ as if, indead of receiving, 
.they had conferred a favour; and, confidering them as 
his greateft trcafure, he was always ready to prote6l: and to 
promote them. Naturally covetous of honour and fame, 
^nd not chooUng to let others have any (hare in his great 
* and 

* It ougfht to he written Ftamtninusj and not Ftamniut, Polybius, 
Livy, and all the other hiftofians write it Flaminius. Incked, the 
p.laminii were a very different^ family from the Flamininii* The former 
were patricians, the latter plebeians, Caius Flaminius, who was kiU 
led in the battle at the lake of Thrafymenus, was of the plebeian fa- 
mily. Befides, fome manufcripts, for inftance the Vulcob. an Anon, 
and one that Dacier confulted, have it Flamininus ; which would be 
fufiicient authority to corre^ it. But that would occafion fome in* 
convenience, 1>ecdufe Phitarch has called hini Flaminius in other places, 
as well as liere in his life j aod indeed feveral modern writers have 
done the £imc. ^ - ' 

5 ' ' 
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and good a6tions, he took more pleafurc in thofe whom he' 
could aflift, than in thofe who could give him aififtance j 
looking upon the former as perfons who afforded room 
for the exertion of virtue, and the latter as his rivals in 
glory. 

From his youth he was trained up to the profefliori of 
arms. For, Rome having then many important wars up- 
on her hands, her youth betook themfelves betimes to' 
armj, and had early opportunities to qualify themfelves ta 
. command. Flaminius fervid like the reft, and was firft a 
Itgionary * tribune under the Conful Marcellus, in the war 
with Hannibal. Marcellus fell into an ambufcade, and 
was flain j after which Flaminius was appointed governor 
of I'arentum, newly retaken, and of the country about it. 
In this commiflion he grew no lefs famous for his adminif- 
tratibn of juftice than for his military {kill 5 for which rea- 
fon he was appointed chief direftor of the 'two colonies* 
that were fcnt to the cities of Narnia and Coffa.- 

This infpired him with fucH lofty thoughts, that over- 
looking the ordinary previous fteps by which young men* 
■ afcend, X mean the offices of tribune, prector, and aedile, 
he aimed dircdlly at the confulfhip. Supported by thofe 
coloniils, he prefented himfelf as a candidate. But the 
Tribunes Fulvius and Manlius oppofed him, infilling that 
it was a ftrange and unheard-of thing, for a man fo young, 
who was not yet initiated in the firft myfteries of govern- _ 
ment, ta intrude, in contempt of the laws, into the higheft 
office in the ftate. The fcnate referred the affair to tjie 
fuffrages of the people 5 and the people elefted him con- 
ful,. though he was not yet thirty years old, with Sextus 
-^Hus. The lots being caft for the provinces, the war 
with Philip and the Macedonians fell to Flaminius j and 
this happened very fortunately for the Roman people 5 as 
that department required a general who did not want to do- 
every thing by force and violence, but rather by gehtlc- 
nefs and perfualion. For Macedonia furniftied Philip with 
a fufficicnt number of men for his wars, but Greece was 

R3 his 

• He was appointed a tribune at the age of twenty, in the fourth 
year of the hundred and forty-fecond Olympiad. Confequently he was 
born the firft year of the hondred and thirty-eighth Olympiad, which^ 
was the year of Rome 3 i6. Livy tells us, he was thirty-three y«ar» ofc, 
f^e^ when be proclaimed liberty to Greece. 
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his principal dependance for a war of any lengtK 'SKe 
iX was that fupplied him with money and provifions, with 
ilrong^holds, apd places pf retreat, and, in a word, with 
all the materials of war. So that if (he could not be dif- 
engaged from Philip, the war with him could not be de- 
aided by a fingle battle. Befides, the Greeks as yet had 
but little acquaintance with the Romans ^ It was now iirfl 
to be eftablilhed by the intercourfe of bulinefs : and, there- 
fore, they would not fo foon have embraced a foreign 
authority, inilead of that they had been accuilomed to,^i£ 
the Roman general had not been a man of great good 
nature, who was more ready to avail hi mfelf of treaty 
than of th^ fword, who brad a perfuaiive manner where 
he applied, and was afifable and eafy of accefs when ap- 
plied to, and who had a conftant and invariable regard to 
jbftice. But this will better appear from his adions thcm- 
felves. 

Titus finding that Sulpitius and * Publius, his prede- 
celTors in command, had not entered Macedonia till late 
in the feafon, and then did not profecute the war with 
vigour, but fpent their time in {kirmifiiing, to gain fome 
particular poft or pafs, or to intercept fome provifions, de- 
termined not to a 61 like them. They had wafted the 
year of their confulate in the enjoyment of their new 
honours, and in the adminiftration of domeftic affairs, 
and towards the clofe of the- year they repaired to their 
province j by which artifice they got their command con- 
tinued another year, being the firft year in chara£ler of 
conful, and the fecond of proconful. But Titus, ambitious 
to diftingu'lh his confuliliip by fome important expedition, 
left the honours and prerogatives he had in Rome : and 
having requeftcd the fenate to permit his brother Lucius 
to command the naval forces, and fflcfted three tho.ufand 
men, as yet in full vigour and fpirits, f and the glory of 
the field, from thofe troops, who, under Scipio, haud^fubdu- 
ed Afdrubal in Spain, and Hannibal in Africa, "he crofied 
the fer, and got fafe into Epirus. There' he found Pub- 
lius encamped over againft Philip, who had been a long 

y time 

♦• Publiui Sulpitius Galha was conful two years before. Publios 
ViUius Tappulus was consul the year after Sulpitius, and next befoic 
FlaminwB. 

f n^trtf trofiuftK'^as the tJge of the ivcapQtu 
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time defending the fords of the river Apfus and the ad- 
joining ftraits J and that Publius had not been able to 
cffed any thing, by reafon of the natural ftrength of the 
place, 

Titus having taken the command of the army, and fent 
Publius home, fct himlelfto conlidcr the nature of the 
country. Its natural fortifications are equal to thofe of 
Tempe, but it is not like -Tempe in the beauty of the 
woods and groves, and the verdure of vallies and delicious 
meads. To the right and left there is a chain of lofty 
naountains, between which there is a deep and long chan- 
cel. Down this runs the river Apfws, like the Peneus 
both in its appearance and rafidity. It covers the foot of 
the hill^ on each fide, fo that there is left only a narrow 
craggy path, cut out clofe by the flream, which is not eafy 
/ for an army to pafs at any time,, and^ when guarded, is not 
payable at all. 

There were {ome^ therefore, who advifed Flaminius to 
take a compafs through Daflarctis along the Lycus, which 
was an eafy paffage. But he was afraid that if he remov- 
ed too far from the fea, into a country that was barren and 
little cultivated, ^while Philip avoided a battle he might 
come to want provifigns, and be conftrained, like the gene- 
ral before him, to retreat to thfe fea, without effefling any 
thing. This determined him to make his way up the 
ipLOuntains fword in hand, and to force a paffage. But 
Philip^s army being poffeffed of the heights, (ho wered 
down their darts and arrows upon the Romans from every 
quarter. Several Iharp contefts enfued, in which many 
were killed and wounded on both fides, but. none that 
Vfere likely to be decifive, 

In the mean time, fome Shepherds of thofe mountiains 
e^mt to the conful with the difcovcry of a winding-way, 
negledlcd by thfc enemy, by which they promifed to bring 
his army to the top in three days at the fartheft. And to 
i confirm the truth of what they had faid; they brought 
Charops the fon of Machatas, prince of the Epirots j who 
was a friend to the Romans, and privately afliftcd them 
out of fear of Philip. As Flaminius could confide in 
him, he fent away a tribune with four thoufand foot and 
three hundred horfe. The (hepherds in bonds led the 
way. In the day-time they lay flill in the hollows of the 
woods, and in the night they marched j for the moon 

R 4 was 
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-was then at full. Flaminius having detached this party, 
let his main body reft the three days, and onl/had fomc 
flight Ikiriyiifhes with the enemy, to take up their atten- 
tion. But the day that he expeded thofe who had takea 
the circuit, to appear upon the heights, he drew out his 
forces early, both the heavy and light armed, and divid- 
ing them into three parts, himfelf ledthc van ; marching- 
his men along the narroweft path by the fide of the river. 
The Macedonians galled him with their darts ; but he 
maintained the combat, notwithftanding the difadvantage 
of ground 5 and the other two parties fought with all the- 
fpirit of emulation, and clung to the rocks with aftonifh* 
ing ardour. • 

In the mean time the fun arofe, and a fmoke appeared 

■ at a diftance, not very ftrong, but like the mift of the 
hills. Being on the back of the enemy, they did not 
obferve it, for it came from the troops who had reached 
the top* Amidft the fatigue of the engagement, the Ro- 
mans were in doubt whether it was a fignal or not, but 
they inclined to believe it the thing they wi(hed. And 

^ when they faw it incrcafe, fo far as to darken the air, and 
to mount higher and higher, they were well aiTured that 
it came from the fires which their friends had lighted. 
Hereupon they fet up loud fhouts, and charging the ene- 
my with greater vigour, pufhed them into the moft craggjr 
places. I'he fhouts were re-echoed by thofe behind, at 
the top of the mountain. And now the Macedonians 
fled with the utmoft precipitation. Yet there were not 
above two thoufand flain, the purfuit being impeded by 
the difficulty of the afcent. The Romans, however, pil- 
laged the camp, feized the money and (laves, and became 
abfolute mafters of the pafs. 

They then traverfed all Epirus, but with fuch order 
and difcipline, that though they vtrere at a great diftance 
from their (hips and the fea, and had not the ufual 
monthly allowance of corn, or convenience of marketSt 
yet they fpared the country, which, at the fame time^ 
abounded in every thing. For Flaminius was informed that 
Philip, in his paflage, or rather flight, through Theffaly, 
had Compelled the people to quit their habitations, and 
retire to the mountains, had burnt the towns, and had 
given, as plunder to his men, what was too heavy or cum- 
berfox^e to be carried off) and fo had in a mannec yielded 
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tip tic country to the Romans. The conful^ therefore^ 
made a point of it to prevail with his men to fpaie it as 
their own, to march through it, as land already ceded to^ 
them. 

The event foon (howed the benefit of this good order. 
For as foon as they entered Thefialy, all its cities declared' 
for them } and the Greeks- within Thermopylae longed for 
the protection of Flaminius, and gav« up their hearts to 
him. 1 he Acha&ans renounced their alliance with Philip, 
and by a falemn decree refolved to take part»^with the K o-, 
mans againii ham. And though the i^tolians^ who at that 
time were ftrongly attached to the Romans, made the 
Opuntians an offer to garrifon and defend their city, they 
refufedit^ and having lent for Flaminiu», put them felves 
in hi^ hands.' 

It is reported of Pyrrhus, when from all eminence he- 
had firft a profpe^k of the difpofition of the Roman army, 
that he faid, *' 1 fee nothing barbarian-like in the ranks* 
•* of tfaefe barbarians;'' Ihdecd, all who once faw Jblami- 
nius, ipoke of him in the fame terms. They had heard 
the Macedonians reprefe^r hint as the fierce commander 
of a hoft of barbarians, who was come to ruin and dcftroy,'. 
and to reduce all to flavery : And when afterwards they 
met a young man of a mild afpedt,. who fpoke very good 
Greek, and was a lover of true honour, they were ex* 
tremely taken with him, and excited the kind regaids of 
their cities to him, as to a general-who would lead then^^ 
to liberty. , v 

After this, Philip feeming inclined to tr^at; Flaminius ^ 
came to an * interview with htm, and offe'^ed him peace 
and friend {hip with Rome, on condition- that he left the 
Grecians free, and withdrew hisgarrifons from their cities. - 
And as he refufcd tbofe terms^ it wa^ obvious even to the 
partifans of Philip, that- the Romans were not come ta* > 
fight againft the Greeks, *but for Greece^ againft the -Ma-- 
cedonians.' ^ 

The reft of Greece' acceding voluntarily to the- coiifc--. 
d^racyj the conful- entered Bgeotia^ but in a peaceable 
manner; and the chief of the Thebans came to naeethim.. 
They wece inclined- to the Macedonian intereil, on ac- 
oouot of Braehyllas^ but they^ honoured and refpedted- 
R5 Flaminiu^^ 

* S«ePolybItts, book the xvii,' 
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Flaminius. and were willing to preferve the.fricndfhip oF" 
i.r'i. Flaminius received them with great goodncfs, . 

.. t-d them, and went on flowly with them, diking 
'^ ^'.itrcions, and entertaining them with dilcourfe, 

. ; ',iC to give his fbldicrs time to come up. Thus 
..•./aiuino ini'enlibly to the gates of Thebes, he entered 
the city with them. I'hey did not, indeed, quite rcliih the 
t'lipg, but they were afraid to forbid him, as he. came fa 
■vveli attended. Then, as if he had been no ways mafter 
of the town, he endeavoured by perfuaiion to bring it to 
declare for the Romans 5 King Attalus fecondiag him, and 
ufing ail his rhetoric to the Thebans. But that prince, it 
feems, in his eagernefs to ferve Flaminius, exerting him- 
. felf more than his age Qould bear, was feizedy as -he was 
fpeakiRg, with a giddinefs or rheum, which made hrm.. 
fwoon away. A few days after, his fleet conveyed him 
into Alia, and he died there. As for the Bceotians, they 
took part with the Romans. 

As Philip fent an embaffy to Rome, Flaminius alfo fent 
his agents to procure a decree of the fenatc, prolonging his- 
comn^iflion, if the war continued, or elfe Empowering him. 
to make peace. Foi>^his ambition made him apprchenfive, 
that if a iucceffor were fent> he ihould be rohbed of all 
the honour of the war. His friends managed matters 
fo well for him, that Philip failed in his application, and 
the command was continued to Flaminius. Having re- 
ceived the decree, he was greatly el«vatcd in his hopes^ 
and inarched immediately into Theffaly,, to carry on the 
war againft Philip. His army confift^d' of more than 
twenty-fix thouf^md men, of whom the i^tolians furnifhed 
fix thoufand foot* and three hundred horfe. Philip's forces 
were not inferior in number. They marched againft cacii 
Other, and arrived ne^r Scotufa, where they propofed to 
decide the aifair with the fword. The vicinity of two fuch 
armies had not the liiiual eflfeft; to ilrike the officers with 
a mutual awe j on the contrary, it increafed their coiirage 
and ardour,; the Romans bfeing ambitious to conquer the 
Macedonians, whofe valour and power Alexander had 
rendered fo famous, and. the Macedonians hoping, if they 
could beat the Romans, whom they looked upon as^a more 
refpeftable enemy than the Perfians, to raife the glory of 
Philip above that of Alexander. Flaminius, therefore, . 
exhorted his men to behave with the grcatelt^eourage and 
- 7 '- r-^. gallantry. 
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gallantry, as they had to contend with brave adverfaries 
in fo glorious a theatre as Greece. On the other fide,' 

^ Philip, in order to addrefs his army, afcended an eminence 
"without his camp, which happened to be a burying-place, 

' either not knowing it to be fo, or in the hurry not attend- 
ing to it. There he began an oration, fuch as is ufual be- 
fore a battle 5 but the omen of a fep«lchre fpreading a 
difmal melancholy among the troops, he flopped, and put 
off the adion till another day. 

Next morning, at day-break, after a rainy night, the 
clouds turning into a mift, darkened the plain ; and, as 
the day came on, a foggy thick air defcending from the 
hills, covered all the ground between the two camps. 
Thofe, therefore, that were fent out on both fides, oto 
feize polls, or to make difcoveries, foon meeting unawares, 
engaged at the CynofcephalcBy which are fharp tops of h'lls 
ilanding oppofite each other, and fo called from tHeir 
refen*blance to the heads of dogs. The fuccefs of thefe 
fkirmi(hes was various, by reafon of the unevcnnefe of 
the ground, the fame parties foraetimeS' flying and fome- 
times purfuing 5 and reinforcements were fent on both 
fides, as they found their men hard'prcft and giving way j 
till at length, the day clearing up, the adlioh became 
general. Philip, who was in the right wing, advanced 
from the rifing ground with his whole phalanx againft 
the Romans,, who could not, even the braveft of them, 
Hand the fhock of the united (hields, and the *proje6led 
fpears. But the Macedonian t left wing being, feparated 
and interfe61ed by the hills,* Flaminius obferving that, 
and having no hopes on the fide where his troops gave 
■way, haftened to the other, and there charged the enemy, 
•where, on account of the inequality and roughnefs of the 
country, they could not keep in the clofe form of a pha- 
lanx, nor line their ranks to any great depth, but were 
forced to • fight man to man, in heavy and unwieldy "^ 
armour* For the Macedonian phalanx is like an animal 
of enormous llrength, while it keeps in one body, and 
R 6 preferves 

• The pike of the fifth man in file projeAcd beyond the front. 
There was, therefore, an amazing ftrength in the phalanr, while it 
Aodd firm. But it had its inconveniences, (t couid not adl at all, ex- 
cept in a level and clear field. Polyb. lib xvii Tub. fii* 

t Plutarch makes no mention of the elephants ; ith, according' 
X% Livy^and poJybius, were vcryierviccable to f laauaiu*. 
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drcfervcs its union of locked (hields : but when that »» 
brok en, each particular foldicr lofes of his force, as well 
becaufe of the form of his armour, as becaufe the flrength' 
p^ each confifts rather in his being a part of the whole, 
than in his fingle perfon. When thefe were routed, fomci 
gave chafe to the fugitives j others took thofe Macedo- 
nians in flank whp were ftiU fighting, I'he flaughter was 
great \ and the wing, lately vidorious, foon broken ia 
iuch a manner, that they threw down their arms and fled^ 
There were no l^fs than eight thoufand flain, and about 
five thpufamj were taken prifoners. That Philip himfclf 
^fcaped, was chiefly owing to the -^tolians, who took to. 
plundering the camp, while the Romans were bufied ia 
the purfuit, fo that at their return there was nothing left 
for them. 

This, froin the firfl^ occaiioned quarrels and mutual re-, 
proaches^ fiut afterwards Flaminius .was hurt much more' 
fenfibly, wh^n the *^toUansafcribed_thc vidory to them- 
iclves, and endeavoured to prepoffcfs the Greeks that the 
fad was reaHy fo^ This report got fuch ground, that the 
poets and others, in, the yerfes that were compofed and. 
fung on the occafion^ put them before the, RomanSt^ Thfi: 
Tcrfcs n^pft in. vogu(B were the foUowin^i 

Strangec! unwept, unbonour'd wiih a^ravc,, 
S*e thri<;c ten thouf4pd.bpdi.f s of rhc brave ! 
The fierce Jj^tol'vsinSy and the JUaian power,. 
Led by Flaminiut, n]l'4 tbc vengeful Hour :- 
^niathia'a fcourge, beneath whofe ftroke they bl«d^ 
AudCwifterthap the. rpe, the. mighty ^hiiip fled. 

Alca^us. w.rot« this, epigram in ridicule of Philip^ ac^ 
purpofely mifreprefenlted the number of the (lain, rhe- 
epigram wa& indeed in every body V mouth ^ but Flamini-> 
MS vi^s much more hurt by, it than. £hili|L:. for: thfr lattejL- 
jarodied Alc96us, as. follows :. 



Strangfer, unlea^d, unh^-oour'd e*en with bark| 
$ce. thi» is4. tree, the. g^ibb.«t o£ Aks^jis ! 



Flaminiuc. 



f- 



* PoJybittft inform a us, that &t Macedonian a in ihe ftirft encounter 
ilad the advantage, and beat the R >manft from the tops < f'the moun^ 
lain* the,y had gainer. And he affirms, that in a)l probability the Rq» 
mans ^- ou'.i hi^ve beii) put to flight, had. thpi nothwD Ittjjoricd bj 

the ^IQlijaU QaXdlry, 
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Flaminius, ¥7ho was ambitious of the praife of GreecCit 
was not a little provoked at this ^ and therefore managed, 
every thing afterwards by himi'elf, paying very little re«^ 
gatd to the ^tolians. 1 hey in their turn indulged their, 
leientment ^ and, when Flaminius had admitted propol'als 
for an accommodation, and received an embafiy for that 
purpoie from Philip, the ibtolians exclaimed in all the 
cities of Greece, that he Ibid the peace to the Macedo- 
nian, at a time when he might have put a final period to. 
the war, and have dellroyed that empire which hrjl en*- 
flaved the Grecians. Thefe Ipeechcs, though grouBdlefSy, 
greatly perplexed the allies 5 but Philip coming in perfon- 
to treat, and fubmittiiig himfelf and his kingdom to the. 
difcretion of Flaminius and the Romans, removed all fuf«^ 
picion.. 

Thus Flaminius put an end to the wwr. He reftorcdi 
Philip his kingdom, but obliged him to quit all claim to* 
Greece : He fined him a thouiand talents y took away all' 
his Ihips except ten ^ and fent Demetrius^ one of his fons^, 
hoflage to Rome. In this pacification/ he made ahappyv 
uie of the prefent, and wifely provided for the time to^ 
come. For Hannibal the Carthaginian, an inveternte. 
enemy to the RdmanS) and now an exile^ being at the *• 
court of Antiochus, exhorted him to meet fortune who«> 
opened her arm* to him ^ and Antiochus himfelf ieeing 
his power very confiderable, and that his exploits had: 
already gained him the title of the Great, began now to- 
think of univerfal monarchy, and particularly of fetting 
himfelf againil the Romans. Had not Flaminius, there- 
fore, in his great wifdom forefeen this^ and fmade peace,. 
Antiochus might have have joined^Phiiip in the war with* 
Greece, and thofe tv*o kings, then the moft powerful ia? 
the world, hav« made a common caufe of it y which' 
woujd. have called Rome again^ to as great conflidls and- 
dangers as ihe had. experienced in the war with Hannibal.. 

But-. 

♦■ This, li a raiHafee. Hannibal. did not come to the court of Anti6-- 
cKus untill the year after Flaminiub had (reclaimed hbcrty tc Greece at; 
the Idhmian gfniiCK; Car© and Valerius, tlaccu^, who were then coo* 
iuJ->,- having lent an cmbdffy to Carthage to complain ofKim^ 
- .f, Po^bius tells us, Eiaminius wasiiiiduc£d to conclude a peace trpon; 
the inteliigcnre he had received, that Artioehus was marching towards 
©r ece with a | owerful army and he w.a8 afraid Phili^i mij^hi lay hold 
•a that. advftQUge tacontinuethe war* 
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But Flaminius, by thus putting an intermediate fpace of 
peace between the two wars, and finiQiing the one before 
the other began, cut off at once -the- lall hope of Philip, 
and the firft of Antiochus. 

• The ten commiflioners now fent by the fenate to aflift 
' Flaminius, advifed him to fet the reft of Greece free, but 
to keep garrifons in the cities ef Corinth, Chalcisand 
Demetrias, to fecure them in cafe of a war with Antio- 
chus. But the ^tplians always fevere in their accufa- 
tions, and now more fo than ever, endeavoured to excite 
a fpirit of infurredion in the cities, calling upon Flami- 
nius. to knock off the ihacklcs of Greece ^ for fo Philip 
ufed to term thofe cities. They afked the Greeks, ** If ^ 
** they did not find their chain very comfortable, now it | 
" was more polifhed, though heavier than before j and ! 
*• if they did not confider Flaminius as the greateft of | 
*' bcnefaftors, for unfettering their fe«t, and binding 
*• them by the neck." Flaminius, affli(^ed at ihefe cla- 
mours, begged of the council of deputies, and at laft pre- 
vailed with them to deliver thofe -cities from the garrifons, 
in order that his favour to the Grecians might be perfect 
and entire. 

They were then celebrating the Ifthmian-games, and 
an innumerable company was leated to fee the exercifes.- 
For Greece now enjoying full peace after a length- of 
wars, and big with the expe£latK>n of liberty, had given 
into thefe feftivitics on 'that occafion. Silence being com- 
manded by found of trumpet, an herald went forth and 
made proclamation, "That the Roman fenate, and Titus 
•* Quin£lius Flaminius, the general and proconful, having 
" vanquifhed king Philip and the Macedonians, took oflF 
** all impofitions, and withdrew all garriforfs from Greece, 
" and reftored liberty and their own laws arid privileges 
•* to the Corinthians, Locrians', Phocians, Euboeans, A- 
" chaeans, Phthiftae,. Magnefians, Theffaliaiis, .and Per- 
'*• rhaebians." 

At firit the proclamation was not generally or diftin^lly 
heard, but a confufed murmur ran through the theatre ; 
fome wondering, fome queitioning, .and others calling 
upon the, herald to repeat what he had faid. Silence 
being again commanded, the herald raifed his voice, fa 
as to be heard clearly by the whole afferably. The 
fliout which they gave in the tranfport of joy, v,'as fo pro- 
digious, • 
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^Iglous, that it wa^ h^ftrd a^ far as the fea. ^he people* 
leift theb feats \ there was no farther regard paid to the 
diver Sons ; all haAened to embrace and to addrefs the 
preferver and proteftor of Greece. The hyperbolical ac* 
counts that have often been given of the efiFedl of loud 
ihouts, were verified on that occafion. For the crows 
which then happened to be flying over ^heir heads, fell 
into *the theatre, 1 he breaking of the air feems to have 
been the caufe. For the found of. many united voices be* 
ing violently ftrong, the parts of the air were feparated by 
it, and. a void is left, wliich aifords the birds no fupport. 
Qr perhaps the force of the found ilrikes the birds like an 
arrow, and kills them in an inflant. Or pojQibly ar circu- 
lar motion is caufed ii> the air, as a whirlpool is produced • 
in the fea by the agitations of a ftorm. 
, If Flarainius, as foon as he faw the affembly rifen, and 
the crowd ruthing towards him, had not avoided them, 
and got under covert, he muit have been furrounded, and 
in all probability fuffocated, by fuch a multitude. "When 
they had almo(| fpent themfelves in acclamations about 
his pavilion, and night was now come, they retired j and 
whatever friends or fellow-citizens they happened to fee,, 
they embraced and carefl'ed again, %nd then went and 
concluded the evening together in feafling and,merriment. 
Ihere, no doubt, redoubling, their joy, they began to^ 
recolledl and talk of the ftate of Greece ;,''they obferved, - 
"- That notwjthftanding the many great wars (he had been 
" engaged in for liberty, ihe had never gained a more 
** fecttre and agreeable enjoyment of it, than now when . 
" others had fought for her •, that glorious and important: 
" prize now hardly cofting them a drop of blood, or a < 
" tear. That, of human excellencies, valour and pru- 
"^ dence we*e but rarely met with, but that juflice was ilill 
'* more uncommon. That fuch generals as AgefilauSy 
** Lyfender, Nicias, and Alcibiades, knew how to ma- 
*^nage a war, and to gain vidories both by fea and land j 
*'. but they knew not how to apply their fuccefs to gene- 
" rOus and noble purpoTe's, So that if one excepted the 
" battles of Marathon; of Salamis, Plataea and Thermo- 
" pylae, and the a£lions of Cimbn upon the Eurymedon, 
and near Cyprus 5 Greece had fought to no other pur- 
" pofc but to bring the yoke upon herfclf, all the tro- , 
^ ** phies . 
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'*' phies file had ereBtd were monuments of her dKhononr, 
'^ and at laft her affairs were mined by the anjuft ambi- 
** tion of her chiefs. But theie ilrangers, who had fcarce- 
^ a fpark of any thing * Grecian left, who fcarce retained 
** a faint tradition of their ancient defcent from- us, from' 
** whom the leafl inclination, or even^ word in our behalfy^ 
** could not have been expe^ed y thcfc Grangers f have 
** run the greateii riiks, and fubmitted to the ^eatefl la- 
** hours, to deliver Greece from her cruel^ and tyrannic 
" mailers, and to crown her with liberty again.'* 

Thefe were the reile6lions the Grecians made, and the* 
scions of Flaminius juftified them, being quite agreeable* 
to his proclamatiqn. For he immediately ctifpatehed Len^ 
tulus into Afia, to fet the Bargyllians free, and- % Titillius- 
into Thrace, to draw Philip^s garrifons out of the town9^ 
and adjacent iflands. Publius Villius fet faib in order to 
treat with Antiochus about the freedom of the Grecians 
under him. And Flaminius himfelf went to Chalcis, and- 
failed from thence to- Magneiia, where he removed the: 
garrifon, and put the government again in the hands of the; 
people. 

At Argos, being appointed diredor of the Memean*- 
games, he fettled the whole order of them in the mod^: 
agreeable manner, and on that occafion caufed liberty to^ 
be proclaimed again by the crier. And as he paffed' 
through the-other cities, he ftrongly recommended to them* 
an adherence to law, a flridl courfe of juftice, and domes- 
tic peace and unanimity% He healed their diviiions ^ he-' 
reftored their exiles, la (hort, he took not more plea« 
fure in the conquefl of the Macedonians, than* in recon* 
ciling the Greeks to. each other y and their liberty now 

appeared' 

* According to Dlonyfliis-of Halicamafius. R&mewa^ ftockcd with* 
inhabitants at firO, chiefly from thole Grecian coionies which had fet-- 
tied in the foutb of It_aly heforc the time of Romulus: 

f The former tranflator has entirely miAaken rhe fcnfc of'tHis paf- 
fage. Tht Greek runs thu? — u'rat vtf f^syttm «/»li«a/f •*«! «r«f«f i|iX«- 
/ffVM nfv 'f XX«^ ^la^trv* ;^»X«TA»y »«j Tv^tinmv tXtvi^t^trit, H'f>- rraii|la- 
tion runs thuf», — ba^ retrieved Greece from htr Jruercji prejjvrer^ awi deep^* 
txtremitUe. b^s refcued ber out e/ibe bands ofjnfulting jtyauintsy and rtiiifiaUd'' 
her in her former liberties It JS piain hc ivas led into this mitlalu; by. 
mifunderllanding the Latiir, bey>nd which lan^r- age he had no ambi>- 
tion ro ^ Hi maimh periculis ei labor rbas^'Giaciam gravAurfphtrymi 
diminit et t^rannis, atque in libertatem t cflituerunt. 

t, Polybius and Livy call buu LfUcius Stcrtiniu«». 
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appeared the lead of the benefits he had conferred upon 
them. 

It is faid, that inrhen Ljcurgus the orator had delivered 
Xenocratus the philofopher out of the hands of the tax- 
gatherers who were hurrying him to prifon for the tax 
paid by Urangers, and had profecuted them for their info- 
lence j Xenocrates afterwards meeting the children of Ly- 
curgus, faid to them, " Children, I have macjp a noble re- 
** turn to your father for the fervice he did me j for all the 
" world praife him for it." But the returns which attended 
Flaminius and the Romans, for their benificence to the 
Greeks, terminated not in praifes only, but juftly procured 
them the confidence of all mankind, and added greatly to 
their power. For now a variety of people not only accepted 
the governors fet over them by Rome, but even fent for 
them, and begged to be under their government. And not 
only cities and commonwealths, but kings, whjjn injured by 
other kings, had recourfe to ihth protedion. So that, the 
divine afliftance too perhaps co-operating, in a (hort time 
the whole world became fubje6l to them. Flaminius alfo 
valued himfelf moft upon the liberty he had beftowed on 
Greece. For having dedicated fome filver bucklers to- 
gether with his own (hield, at Delphi, he put upon them 
the following infcription : 

Ye Spartan twins, who tamM the foaming fteed, 
Ye friends, ye patrons of each glorious deed, 
Behold Flaminius^ of ^neas* line, 
Prefents this offering at your awful (brine. 
Ye fons of love, your generous paths he trod, 
And fnatch*d from Greece each little tyrant's rod. 

He oflFered alfo to Apollo a golden crowns with thcfc verfeii 
iafcribed on it : 

Sec grateful Titus homage \\%y 
. To thee, the glorious god of day ; 

Sec him with gold thy locks adorn, 

.Thy locks which (hed th* anibrofiarmom. 
O grant him fame and every gift divine, 
Who led the warriors of ^neas* line. 

The Grecians have had the noble gift of liberty twice 
conferred upon them in the city of Corinth : by Flami- 
<>iu5 then, and by Nero in our times. It was granted, 

bothk 
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both times during the celebration of the Iftmian,game^ 
Flaminius had it proclaimed by an herald y but Nero 
himfelf declared the Grecians free and at liberty to be 
governed by their own laws, in an oration which he made 
from the rollrum in the public affembly. This happened 
long after *. - ^ 

Flaminius next undertook a veryjuft and honourable 
•war againft Nabis, the wicked and abandoned tyrant of 
Lacedemon 5*but in this cafe he difappointed the i^ope^ 
of Greece. For, though he might have taken him pri- 
foner, iie would not j but itruck up a league with him, 
and left Sparta unworthily in bondage ! whether it wa» 
that he feared, if the war was drawn out to any length, 
a f fucceffor would be fent him from Rome, who would 
rob him of the glory of it •, or, whether in his paflion for 
fame he was jealous of the reputation of Philopoemen : 
a man who on all occaiions had diflinguifhed himfelf 
among the Greeks, and in that war particularly had.givea 
wonderful proofs both of courage and conduft 5 infomuch 
that the Achaeaus gloried in him as much as in Flaminius^ 
and paid him the fame refpefl in their theatres. This 
greatly hurt Flaminius 5 he could not bear that an Arca- 
4ian, who had only commanded in fomc iuconiiderable 
■wars upon the confines of his own country, flioujd be held 
in equal admiration with a Roman conful, who had fought 
for all Greece. Flaminius, however, did not want apo- 
logies for his conduS : for he faid, ** He put an end to 
*' the war, becaufe he faw he could not dlllroy the tyrant 
** without involving all the Spartans, in the mean time, in 
^* great calamities." 

The Achaeans decreed Flaminius many honours, but 
none feemcd equal to his fer vices, unlefs it were one pre^ 

'fcnt^, 

• Two hundred and fixty-three years. 

f LWy touches upon this reafon ; but at the fame time he mentions 
others more to the honour of this great man. Winter was now com- 
ing on, and the fiege of Sparta might have laded a confiderabic time. 
The enemy's country wds fo exhaafted, that it could not fupply him ^ 
with proviflons, and it was difficult to get convoys from any other quar- 
ter. Befides, V illius was returned from the court of Antiochus, and 
brought advice that the peace with that prince was n*t to be depended 
itpon. In U£t, he hai already entered £urope with a fleet aud army 
more numerous than before. And what forces had they to oppofc him,, 
ip cafe of a rupture, if rlaminius continued to employ his in the fiegic 
«rf Sparta i JLiv. xxxiv. 33> 34* 
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*c;nt, wkich pleafed him above all the reft. It was this : 
t\^e Romans who had the misfortune to be taken prifoners 
in the war with Hannibal, were^ fold for flaves, and dif- 
perfed in various places. Twelve hundred of them were 
DOW in Greece. That fad reverfe of fortune made them 
alyvays unhappy, but now (as might be expedcd) they 
•wdre flill more fo, when they met their fons, their bro- 
thers, or their acquaintance, and faw^ them free while they- 
•were, flaves, and conquerors while they were captives^ 
Flaminius did not pretend to take them from their maflers^ 
though his heart fympathifed with their diftrefs. But the 
Achaeans redeemed them at the rate of five minse a man, 
and having colleded them together, made Flaminius a 
prefent of them, juft as he was going on board j fo that 
h^ fet fail with great fatisfaftion, having found a glorious 
recompence for his glorious fervices, a return fuitable to a 
man of fuch humane fentiments and fuch a lover of his- 
country. I'his indeed made the raoft i^luftrious part of 
his triumph. For thcfe poor men got their heads (haved, 
and wore the cap of liberty, as the cuftqm of ^flaves i» 
upon their manumiflion, and in this habit they followed 
the chariot of Flaminius. But to add to the fplendor of 
the fhow, there were the Grecian helmets, the Macedb- 
oian targets and fpears, and^ the other fpqils carried in 
great pomp before him. And the qiT&ntity of money was^ 
notfrnall 5 for, as Itanus relates it, there ^were carried m 
this triumph three thoufand feven hundred and thirteen 
pounds of unw;;ought gold^ forty-three thoufand two huu* 
' dred and feventy of filver, fourteen thoufand five hundred 
and fourteen pieces of coined gold called Philippics j be- 
fjdes which, Philip owed a thoufand talents. But the Ro- 
mans were afterwards prevailed upon, chiefly by the medi- 
,ation of Flaminius, to remit this debt j Philip was declared 
. their ally, and his fon, who had been with them as aa 
boflage, fentshonTe. 

After this, Antiochus^ paffed ovef into Greece with a 
great fleet and a powerful army, and folicited the ftates 
to join him. The ^tolians, who had been a long time 
ill affeded to the Romans, took his part, and fuggefted> 
this preteiice for the war, that he came to bring the Gre- 
cians liberty. The Grecians had no want of it, fbr they 
were free already ; but, as he had no better caufe to af- 
fign, they inftrudtcd him to cover his attempt with that, 
fplendid pretext. 

Tha: 
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The Romans fearing on this account a revolt in Greece^ 
as well as the ftrength of Antiochus, fent the conful Ma- 
nius Acilius to command in the war, but appointed * Fla- 
minius his lieutenant, for the fake of his influence in 
Greece. His appearance there immediately confirmed 
fuch as were yet friends in their fidelity, and prevented 
thofe who were wavering from an entire defection. This 
was eflFefted by the refpe<El they bore him j for it ope- 
rated like a potent remedy at the beginning of a difeafe. 
There were a few, indeed, fo entirely gained and corrupt- 
ed by the ^tolians, that his interefl did not prevail with 
them ^ yet even thefe, though he was much exafperated 
againft them at prefent, he faved after the battle. For 
Antiochus, being defeated at Thermopylae, and forced ta 
fly, immediately embarked for Afia. Upon- this, the con- 
ful Manius went againil fome of the i¥Ltolians, and be- 
fieged their towns, abandoning others to Philip. Thus 
great ravages were committed by the Macedonians among 
the Dolopians and Magnefians on one hand, and among the 
Athamanians and Aperantians on the other ; and Manius^ 
himfelf, having facked the city of Heraclea, bcficged Nau- 
padus, then in the hands of the i^tolians. But Flami- 
nius, being touched with compaifion for Greece, went 
from Peloponnefus to the conful by water. He began with 
remonftrating, that the conful, though he had won the 
victory himfelf, fuflFered Philip to reap the fruits of it j 
and that while, to gratify his refentment, he fpent his time 
about one town, the Macedonians were fubduing whole 
provinces and kingdoms. The befieged happened to fee 
Flaminius, called to him from the walls, ftrctched out 
their hands, and begged his inter pofition. He gave them 
no anfwer, but turned round and wept, and then immedi- 
ately withdrew. Afterwards, however, he difcourfed with 
Manius fo effeflually, that he appeafed his anger, and pro- 
cured the j£tolians a truce, and time to fend deputies ta 
Rome, to petition for favourable terms. 

But he had much greater difficulties to combat, wheii^ 
he applied to Manius in behalf of the Chalcidians. The 
conful was highly ineenfed at them, on account of the 

marriage 

\ 
* Accordingr to Livy, it was not Titui, but Lucius Qainftius, who» 
vat appointed lieutenant to Glabxio.. 
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marriage which Antiochus celebrated among them, even 
after the war was begun ; a marriage every way unfuit- 
able as well as unfeafonable ; for he was far advanced in 
years, and the bride very young. The perfon he thus fell 
in love with was daughter to Cleoptolemus, and a virgin 
of incomparable beauty. This match brought the Chalci- 
dians entirely into the king's intereft, and they fuffered 
him to make ufe of their city as * a place of arms. After 
the battle, he fled with great precipitatien to Chalcis, and 
taking with him his young wife, his treafures, and his 
friends, failed from thence to Afia. And now Manius 
in his indignation marching dire£lly againft Chalcis, Fla- 
minius followed, and endeavoured to appeafe his refent- 
ment. At laft he fucceeded, by hfs affiduities with him 
and the moft refpedable Romans who were likely to have 
an influence upon him. * The Chalcidiaiis, thus faved 
from deftruftion, confecrated the moft beautiful and the 
nobleft of their public edifices to Titus Flaminius j and 
fuch infcriptions as thefe are to be feen upon them to this 
day : " The people dediqate this Gymnafium to Titus 
*' and Hercules ; the people confecrate the Delphinium 
*' to Titus and Apollo.'' Nay, what is more, even in 
our days a prkft of Titus is formally elefted . and de- 
clared 'f and on occafions of facrifice to him, when the li- 
bations are over, they fing an hymn^ the greateft part of 
vrhich, for the length of it,T omit, and only give the con- 
cliifion : 

While Rome's prote(5bing power we prove. 

Her faith adore, her virtues love, 

Still, as our ftrains to heaven afpire. 

Let Rome and Ti^us wake the lyre ! 

To thefe our grateful altars blaze. 

And our long Pjcans pour immortal praife. 

The reft of the Grecians conferred upon him all due 
honours^ and what realifed thofe honours, and added to 
their luftre, was the extraordinary affection t)f the people, 
which he had gained by his lenity and moderation. For 
if he happened to be at variance with any one, upon ac-. 
count of buflnefs, or about a point of honour, as, for in- 
ilanc<e, with Philopoemen, and with Diophanes general 

of 
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of the Achaeans, he never gave into malignity, or catried 
Lis refentraent into a6lion, but let it expire in words, in 
fuch expoftulations as the freedom of public debates may 
feem to juftify. Indeed, no man evtr found him vindic-- 
tive, but he often difcovered a haftinefs and pafTionate 
turn. Setting this afide, he was the mod agreeable man 
in the world, and a pleafantry, mixed with ftrong fenfe, 
dillinguifhed his converfation. Thus, to divert the Achae- 
ans from their purpofe of conquering the ifland of Zacyh- 
thus, he told them» *' It was as dangerous for them to put * 
** their heads out of Peloponnefus, as it was for the tor- 
•" toife to truft his out of his fliell/* In the firft confe- \ 
-rence which Philip and he had about peace, Philip taking 
occafion to fay, ** Titus, you come with a numerous re- 
** tiniie, whereas I come quite alone :" Flaminius an- 
^* fwered, ** No wonder if you come alone, for you have 
** killed all your friends and relations." Dinocrates the 
Meffenian being in company at Rome, drank till he was 
intoxicated, and then put on a woman's habit, and danced 
in that difguife. Next day, he applied to Flaminius, 
and begged his afTiftance in a defign which he had con- 
ceived to withdraw Meflene from the Achseap league. 
Flaminius anfwered, ** I will confider of it j but I am fur- 
*' prifed that you, who conceived fuch great defigns, can 
'" fing and dance at a caroufal." And when the am- 
baffadors of Antiochus reprefented to the Achaeans how 
. numerous the king's forces were, and, to make them ap- 
pear Hill more fo, reckoned them iip by all their diflferent 
names J ** Ifupped.once," faid Flaminius, " with a friend j 
''*.iand upon my, complaining of the great number of 
*^ dithes, and exprefling my wonder how he could furnidi 
** his table with fuch a vaft'varietyj be not uneafy about 
^* that, faid my friend, for it is all hog's flelh, and the 
** difference is only in the drefling and the fauce. In like 
V manner, I fay to you, my Achaean friend, be not afto- 
niihed" at the number of AntiocKus's forces, at thefe 
pikemen, thefe halberdiers and cuirafficrs j for they 
** are all Syrians, only diftinguiOied by the- trifling arms 
*^ they bear." , 

•After thefe great a6lions in Greece, and the conclufion 
of the war with Antiochus, Flaminius was credited cenfor. 
This is the chief dignity in the ft?.te, and the crown, as 
it were, of all its honours. He had for colleague the fon 
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^f ]VTarcellus, who had been five times conful. Thej 
expelled four fenators who were men of no great note: 
and they admitted as citizens all who offered, provided 
that their parents were free. But they were forced to 
this by Terentius Culeo, % tribune of the people, who, 
in oppofition to the nobility, procured fuch orders from 
the commons. Two of the greateft and moft powerful 
men of thofe times, Scipio Africanus and Marcus Cato, 
were, then at variance with each other. Flaminius ap- 
pointed the former of thefe prefident of the fenate, as the 
ifirfl aud beft man in the commonwealth j and with the 
latter he entirely brokej on the following unhappy occa- 
fion. Titus had a brother named Lucius Quindius Fla- 
ininfus, unlike him in all refpedls, but quite abandoned 
jn his pleafures, and regardlefs of decorum. This Lucius 
had a favourite boy, whom he carried with him, even 
when he commanded armies, and governed provinces. 
One day, as they were drinking, the boy, making his 
court to Lucius, faid, ** I love you fo tenderly, that, pre- 
*' ferring your fatisfaftion to my own, I left a ihow of 
** gladiators to come to you, though I have never feen 
** a man killed." Lucius, delighted with, the flattery^ 
made anfwer, ** If that be .all, you need not |be in the 
" leail uneafy, for I fliall foon fatisfy your longing." 
Me immediately ordered a convi£l to be.brQught from the 
prifon, and having fent for one of his li£lors, commanded 
him to llrike off the man's head, in the room where they 
were caroufing. Valerius Antias writes, that this was 
done to. gratify a miHrefs. And Livy relates, from Cato-s 
writings, that a Gaulifti deferter being at the door with 
his wife and children, Lucius took him into the banquet- 
ing room, and killed him with his own hand j but it is 
probable that Cato faid this to aggravate the charge. 
For that the perfon killed was not a deferter, but a pri- 
foner, and _a condemned one too, appears from many wri- 
ters, and particularly from Cicero, in his trcatife on old 
a^e, where he introduces Cato himfelf giving that account 
of the matter. ' . 

Upon this" account, "Cato, when he was cenfor, and fet 
himfelf to remove all obnojtious perfons from the fenate^ 
expelled Lucius, though he was of oarlfular dignity. His 
jjbrother thought this proceeding refleded diflionour upon 

-himfelf; 
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liimfelf ^ and they both went into the atferabljin the form 
of fuppliants, and befought the people with tears, that 
Cato might be obliged to aflign his reafon for fixing fuch 
a mark of difgrace upon fo illudrious a family. The re- 
quefl appeared reafonable. Cato, without the leal^ he(i- 
tation, came out, and (landing up with his colleague, in- 
terrogated Titus, whether he knew any thing of that 
feaft. Titus anfwering in the negative, Cato related the 
affair, and called upon Lucius ^to declare upon oath 
whether it was not true. As Lucius made no reply, the 
people determined the note of infamy to be jiift, and 
conduced Cato home with great honour from the tri- 
bunaL 

Titus, greatly concerned at his brother's misfortune, 
leagued with the inveterate enemies of Cato } and gaining 
a majority in the fepate, quaflied and annulled all the 
contrads, leafes, and bargains, which Cato had made, re- 
lating to the public revenues j and ftirred up many and 
violent profecutions againfl him. But I know not whe- 
ther he adled well, or agreeably to good policy, in thus 
becoming a mortal enemy to a man who had only done 
what became a lawful magillrate and good citizen, for 
the fake of one who was a relation indeed, but an un- 
worthy one, and who had met with the punilhment he 
deferved. Some time after, however, the people being 
aflembled in the theatre to fee the fhows, and the fenate 
feated, according to cuftom, in the moft honourable place, 
Lucius was obferved to go in an humble and deje6led 
manner, and fit down upon one of the loweft benches. 
The people could not bear to fee this, but called out to 
him to go up higher, and ceafed not till he went to the 
confular bench, who made room for him. ^ 

The native ambition of Flaminius was applauded, 
while it found fufficient matter to employ itfelf upon in 
the wars we have given account of. And his ferving in 
the army as a tribune, after he had been conful, was re* 
garded with a favourable eye, though no one required 
it of him. But when he was arrived at an age that ex- 
cufed him from all employments, he was blamed for in- 
dulging a violent paflion for fame, and a youthful impe- 
tuofity in that inadive feafon of life. To fome excefs of 
this kind feems to have been. owing his behavioar with 

refpefl 
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vefpcA to • Hannibal, at which the world was much 
offended. For Hannibal having Aed his country, took 
refuge iiril at the court of Antiochus. • But Antiochus, 
after he had loft the battle in Phrygia, -gladly accepting con- 
ditions of peace , Hannibal was again forced to fly; and, 
after wandering through many countries, at length fettled 
in fiithynia, and put himfelf under the protedion of Pruiias, 
The Romans knew this perfedlly well, but they took no 
notice of it, confidering him now as a man enfeebled by age, 
«nd overthrown by fortune. But Flaminius, being fcnt by 
the fenate upon an embaffy to Pruiias about other matters, 
and feeing Hannibal at his court, couki not endure that he 
fhould be fuffered to live. And though Prufias ufed much 
intercedlon and entreaty in behalf of .a man who came to 
him as a fuppliant, and lived with him under the fan6iion of 
hofpitality, he could not prevail. 

It feems there was an ancient oracle, which thus pro- 
pheHed concerning the end of Hannibal, 

Libyffan earth (hall hide the bones of Hannibal, 

He therefore, thought of nothing but ending his days 
:at Carthage, and being buried in Lybia. But in Bithy* 
dia there is a fandy place near the fca, which has a fmall 
village in it called Libyffa. In this neighbourhood Han- 
nibal lived. But having always been apprifed of the 
timidity of Pruiias, and diftrufting him on that account, 
and dreading withal the attempts of the Romans, he had 
fome time before ordered feveral fubterraneous palTages 
to be dug ua4er his houfe j which were continued a great 
way under grij^ind, and terminated in feveral different 
places, but were all undifcernible without. As foon as 
be was informed of the orders which Flaminius had 
given, he attempted to make his efcape by thofe paffages ; 

Vol. II. S but 



♦ Flaminius was no more than forty-four years of age, when he went 
ambalTador to Pruiias. It was not, therefore, an unfcafonable define of 
a public charaAcr, or extravagant paflion for fame, which >vas blamed 
id hinvon this occafion, but an unworthy perfecuiion of a great, thou h 
unfortunate man. We are inclined, however, to think, that he had fc<^ 
cret inftrudlions from the fenate for what he did : for it is not proSubic 
tliat a man of his mild and humane difpofition wonld choofc to huw 
down an old unhappy warrior ; aud Piutarch confirms this opinion 
afterward?. 
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but finding the king's guards at the outlets, he rcfolvcd to 
kill himfelf. Some fay, he wound his cloak about his neck, 
and ordered his fervant to put his knees upon his back, and 
pull with all his force, and not to leave twifting till he had 
quite ftrangled him; Others tell us, that, like Themiftocles 
and Midas, he drank bulPs blood. £ut Liv j writes, that, 
having poifon in readinefs, he mixed it for a draught ;' and 
taking the cup in his hand, ** Let us^ deliver the Romans," 
faid he, " from their cares. and anxieties, fince they think 
** it too tedious and dangerous to wait for the death of a 
" poor hated old man. Yet ihall not Titus gain a con- 
*' que ft worth envying, or fuitable to the generous procced- 
" ings of his anceftors, who fent to caution Pyrrhus, though 
*^ a vidorious enemy, againfl the poifon that was prepared 
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Thus Hannibal is faid to have died. When the news 
was brought to the fenate, many in that auguft body were 
highly difpleafed. Flaminius appeared too officious an4 
cruel in his precautions, to procure the. death of Hanni- 
bal now tamed by his misfortunes, like a bird that 
through age had loft its tail and feathers, and fuffered to 
Kve fo. And as he had no orders to put him to death, it 
was plain that he did it out of a paflion for fame, and to 
be mentioned in aftertimes as the deftroyer of Hanni- 
bal**. On this occafion they recolledled and admired 
more than ever/ the humane and generous behaviour of 
Scipio Africanus ; for when he had vanquifhed Hannibal 
in Africa, at a time "when he was extremely formidable, 
and deemed invincible, he neither infifted on his banifti- 
ment,- nor demanded him of his fellow-citiaens : but, as 

- he had embraced him at the coiiferenee wkich he had with 
him before the battle ; fo, after it, when he fettled the 
conditions- of peace, he offered not the leaft affront or in- 

■^ fult to his misfertunes. 

It is reported that they met again at Ephefus, and 
Hannibal, as they walked together, taking the upper 
fiand, Africanus fuffered it, and walked on without the 
leaft concern. Afterwards they fell intp converfatioa 

about 

* If this-was really the motive of Flaminius, and nothing of a po- 
' litical tendency entered into this daftardly dcftruiftion of that grea^ ge- 
neral, it Would hardly be poflible for all rl e YirtueSjall the triumph* of 
.the Romans, to redeem him froai the i!}fam7 of fo bafe an adioo* 
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abgut great generals, and 'Hannibal affer^ed that Alexan- 
der was the greateft general the world had ever feen, that 
Pyrrhus was the fecond, and himfelf the third. Scipio 
fmiled at this, and faid, " But what rank would you have 
•* placed yourfelf in, if I had not conauered you?" ** O ! 
** Scipio," faid he, " then 1 would not have placed myfelf 
«< the^third, but the firft." 

The generality admiring this moderation of pcipio, 
found the greater fault with Flaminius for taking the 
fpoils of an enemy, whom another man had ilain. ' There 
"tverc fome, indeed, who applauded the thing, and ob- 
ferved, " That while Hannibal lived, they muft have 
^^ looked upon him as a fire, which wanted only to be 
•* blown into a flame. That when he was in the vigour 
** of his age, it was not his bodily ftrength or his right 
*' hand which was fo dreadful to the Romans, but his 
" capacity and experience, together with his innate ran- 
** cour and hatred to their name. And that thefe are 
^* not altered by age 5 for the native difpofition ilill 
*' overrules the manners 5 whereas fortune, far from re- 
** maining the fame, 'changes continually, and by new . 
^' hopes invites thofe to new enterprifes who were/ ever 
f at war with us in their hearts.*' And the fubfequent 
events contributed ftill more to the juftification of Flami- 
nius. For, in the. firft place, Ariftonicus, the fon of a 
.harper's daughter, on the ftrength of his being reputed 
the natural fon of Eumenes, filled all Afia with tumult 
and rebellion : and in the next place, Mithridates, after 
fuch ftrokes as he had m'fet with from Sylla and Fimbria, 
and fo tcrl»j!ble a dcftruftion among his troops and officers, 
rofe up ftrongdr^than ever againft LucuUus, both by fea 
and land. Indeed, Hannibal Was never, brought fo low 
as Caius Marius- had been* Tor Hannibal enjoyed the 
frienrffhip of a king, from whom he received liberal fup- 
^ plies, and with whofe officers, both in the navy and army, 
he had important connections j whereas Marius was a 
wanderer in Africa, and forced to beg his bread. Biit 
the Romans, who had laughed at his fall, foon after bled, 
in their own ftreets, under his rods and axes, and prof- 
trated themfelves before him, . So true it is, that there is 
nothing either great or little at this moment, which is 
fure to hold fo in the days to come j and that the changes 
-we have to experience, only determine with our lives. 

S 2 ' . For 
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For this reafon, fome tell us, that Flamioius did not do 
this of himfelf, but that he was joined in commiflion with 
Lucius Scipio, and that the fole purpofe of their embafiy, 
was to procure the dekth of Haanibal. As we have no 
account after this, of any political or military aft ol Fla- 
ininius, and only know that he died in his bed, it is time 
to come to the comparifon. 
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TF we confidcr the extendve benefits which Greece rc- 
ceiveii from Flaminius, we fliall find th^t neither Phi- 
lopoemeui ,nor any other Grecians more tUuHrious than 
Philopoemen, will ftand the comparifon with him. For 
the Greeks always fought againfl Greeks j but Flaminius, 
who was not of Greece, fought for that country. And 
at a time when Philopoemen, ^unable to defend his fel- 
low-citizens who were engaged in a dangerous war, paffed 
over into Crete, Flaminius having :yanquifhed Philip in 
the heart of Greece, fet cities and whole nations frfee. If 
we examine into their battles,- it will appear, that Philo- 
poemen, while he commanded the Achaean forces, killed 
more Greeks, than Flaminius, in averting the Grecian 
caufe, killed Macedonians. 

As to their failings* ambition was the fault of Flami- 
nius, and obftinacy that of Phiiopoemen. The former 
was paflionate, and the latter implacable. Flaminius left 
Philip in his royal dignity, and pardoned the j^tolians ; 
whereas Philopoemen, in his refentment againft his coun- ' 
try, robbed her of feveral of her dependencies. £efides, 
Flaminius was always a firm friend to thofe whom he had 
once ferved ; but Philopoemen was ever ready to deftroy 
Vne merit of his former kindneffes, oi^ly to indulge his 
anger. For he had been a great benefactor to the Lace- 
demonians ; yet afterwards he demojifhed their walls, 
and ravaged their country j and in the end entirely 
changed and overturned their conftitution. Nay,lie feems 
to h^ve lacrificed his life to his paflion and perverfenefs, 
by too haftily and unfeafonably ipvading Mcffenia 5 in- 

fiead 
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Aead of taking, like Flaminius, every precaution for .his 
own fecurity and that of his troops. 

But Philopoemen's military knowledge and experi- 
cnee vras pefe<aed by his many wars and viiEtories. And, 
-whereas ^Flaminius decided His diipute. with Philip in two 
engagements 5 Philopoemen, by. conquering in an incre- 
dible number of battles, left fortune no room to queftion 
his fkiil. 

Flaminius, moreover, availed himfelf of the power of 
a great and flouriihing commonwealth, and raifed himfelf 
by its ftrength •, but Philopoemen diftinguifhed himfelf at 
a time when his country was upon the decline. So that 
the fucccfs of the one is to be afcribed folely to himfelf, 
and that of the other to all the Romans. The one had 
good troops to command j and the other made thofe fo 
which he commanded. And though the great aft ions of 
Philopoemen, being performed againft Grecians, do not 
prove him a fortunate man, yet they prove him a brave 
man. For, where all. other things are equal, great fuc- 
cefs muft be owing to fuperior excellence. He had to do 
with two of the moft watlike nations among the Greeks, 
the Cretans who were the moft artful, and the Lacede- 
monians who were the moft valiant 5 and yet he mattered 
the former by policy, and the latter by courage. Add 
to this, that Flaminius had his men ready armed and difci- 
plined to his hand, whereas Philopoemen had the armour 
of his to alter, and to new-model their, difcipline. So that 
the things which contribute moft to vidtory, were the in- 
vention of the one, wliile the other only pradifed what 
was already in ufe. Accordingly, Philopo^men's perfonal 
exploits were many and great j but we find nothing of 
that kind remarkable in Flaminius. On the contrary, a 
certain ^tolian faid, by way of raillery, " Whilft * I 
" ran, with my drawn fword, to charge the Macedonians, 
" who ftood firm and continued fighting, Titus was ftand- 
" ing ftill, with his hands lifted up towards heaven, and 
*f praying." 

It is true, all the a£ls of Flaminius were glorious, while 
he was general, and duringxhis lieutenancy too j but Phi- 
lopoemen Ihowed himfelf no lefs ferviceable and aftive 

S 3 among 

• The former tranflator >inakcs the ^tolian fay this of Philopoe- 
men ; but the original will not bear it. In that cafe, the Greek, in- 
ftcad of if orf aureg, », r. X. would have run v s «ri %kuv^. 
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among the Achaeans, when in a private capacit j,l th^Ki 
when he had the command. For, when commaijfder in 
chief, he drove Nabis out of the city of Meffene', and 
reftored the inhabitants to their liberty ^ but he wa^ only 
in a private flation, when he (hut the gates of 3parta against 
the general Diophanei, and againft Flaminius, and by that 
means faved the Lacedemonian^s. Indeed, nature had given 
him fuch talents for command, that he knew, not only how \ 
to govern according to. the laws, but how to ^^overn the 
laws themfeives, when the, ^public good rec^uiredit^ not \ 
waiting for the formality of the people's appointing him, 
but rather employing them, when the occaden demanded < 
it. For he was pcrfiiBdcd, that, not ho. whom the people ^ 
cled, but he wlio thinks be ft for. the people,, is the true i 
general. j 

. There was undoubtedly fomething great and generous ! 
in the clemency and humanity of Flaminius towards the 
Grecians 5 'but there was (omethiog flill greater and more 
generous in the refolution which Philopo^men /how.ed in 
maintairiing the liberties of Greece. againft the Komans. 
For it is amuchcafief matter. to bt liberal to the weak, 
tlian to oppofe, and to fappjort a difpute with the ftrong. | 
Since, therefore, -after all our inquiry Into the c,hara£^ers ^ 
of thefe two great men, the fuperiority is not obvious, j 
perhaps we (hall not greatly err, if we give the Grecian 
the palm of generalfliip and military (kUl, and. the Ro- 
man that of juftlce.and humanity. . . ^ i 
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